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U.S. Analysts Say 


• By Leslie H. Gelb 

New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — Reags 
ministration and Senate stnf 


administration 
Philippines wo 


ton experts 
would be bt 


ts that the 
better off if 


At the same time, the expat view 


lysis have concluded that the Phil- within the administration remains 
ippine government of President that the United States should do 


Ferdinand E Marcos is in serious nothing to precipitate Marcos’s re- 
political trouble and may not sur- moval, they said. 

v * 1 5: . . , , The Senate report described the 

The analysts have also found leadership in the Philippines as 
that Communist rebel forces are “virtually b ankr upt- in toms of 
growmg in strength throughout the public confidence,” and said FIHpi- 
««■**• nos doubted that the Marcos gpv- 

Aocording to a Senate staff re- eminent “understands fully or can 
port made public Saturday, “many cope effectively with the Caranra- 
Fili pinos see it as “a foregone con- nist threat” 
elusion that the Marcos era is in its The report also made the follow- 

s i a 8 c - inn poims: 

To the Senate staff analysts, the •'“Most disturbing is the fact 
ines that the insurgency — the rationale 


widespread view in the 


■ u:r « * 1 uuuiKwut. j — uKiauuudtc 

3*5^. and his for imposing martiai law 14 years 

ago -^stfonger today th*fever 
force of arms, there will be a vastly before." 
reduced chance for the restoration . -rn,. , • - - , . 

of democracy in the country. - S 

OrlW Ford and Frederick Z SXSHSZZZSK 
Brown, who wrote the analysis Z" 
baredon two recent ^visits to ;the 
5?*PP™» 1 «« * 19-day penod, fu ^S." 
did not find the Marcos regime "To _ . y 
be in physical jeopardy in tneshort . # ”** “j SUI B en t front, “which is 
term, one or two years.” But they heavily influenced by the Commu- 
said they had found the political, Par ty" *!» contains non- 
economic and security problems Contoumsis, a °o the “moderate 
facing the nation to be “fimdamen- opf»«homsts who hope to stay 
taL” wtthin the democratic system are 

Stale Department and Pentagon increasingly caught in the middle." 
officials who monitor develop- * “There is widespread resent- 
ments in Asia were said to share meat of corruption, cronyism and 
this genera] assessment and parti c- economic inequality." 
ulariy the judgment of the growing Based on their interviews, the 
power of the Communist-led insur- Senate staff analysts concluded 
gency. that the insurgents, barring a total 

In reaction to alarming reports collapse of the Marcos, govem- 
this summer from (he U.S. Embas- ment, did “not appear ready to - 


Reagan Vows 'Fair Deal’ 
If Russians Seek Peace 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Foil Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan has promised the 
Soviet Union “a fair dear if it 
seeks negotiations and peace. 

Mr. Reagan’s statement came 
Saturday in his weekly paid radio 
address while Foreign Minister An- 
drei A. Gromyko was conferring 
with Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, ending his meetings with 
U^. officials. 

Afterward, Mr. Gromyko avoid- 
ed comment and left for Moscow. 
Mr. Shultz said that their “substan- 
tive discussion" had produced 
agreement to keep in touch “not 
casually but carefully through dip- 
lomatic channels." 

Tass, in a generally positive re- 
port oo Saturday’s session, said the 
two sides had agreed that their rep- 
resentatives would meet in the fu- 
ture to discuss regional and other 
issues as 

There w4s no assertion by White 
House or State Department offi- 
cials that Mr. Gromyko's visit Fri- 
day with Mr. Reagan or his meet- 
ings Wednesday and Saturday with 
Mr. Shultz had brought a break- 



i huteft Andr^Gromyko and Ms wife, Lydia, boarding bis special 
to regional and other Aeroflor plane at Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, 

s as needed. 

kere vis no assertion by White f* y'T j fwy ry 

V£5£srs& Kerigan-Cromyko talks: 

with Mr. Reagan or his meet- r m -m rm 

Little More Than Contact 

ish in the issues that were dis- 


Officiais said they did not antici- 
pate early word from Moscow 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Pot! Service 

WASHINGTON — The meet- 


about resuming the suspended nu- ing between President Ronald Rea- 
dear-anns-control negotiations or ganandthe Soviet foreign minister, 
begi n ni n g talks on weapons in Andrei A. Gromyko, seems to have 
S P 3CC - left U.S.-Soviet relations just about 

Mr. Reagan, in his radio address, 


ulariy the judgment of the growing 
power of the Communist-led insur- 


irom me u.a. tmoas- ment, aid not appear ready to 
sy in Manila , administration offi- mount a sustained i nationwide of- 
oals said, the State Department in fensive." They es timated the insnr- 
August organized a special blade- gents’ aimed strength at 17. son 
partmenuu group on the Philip- “countrywide and growing." . 
pines that has been meeting at least The Senate report said that there 

3 wcek Hncc ™® L , was still a strong feeling among 

This group was said to have pre- Filipinos that denweracyo 
pared a 60-page paper similar in should be made to work, 
analysis to the Senate report but . 

going beyond that report in making ■ 16 Kuled in Gtmhafn 
. recom m e n dations for urgent action Sixteen people, indudin 


Soudi Korean workers remove rice bags from North Korean trucks near Fanmunjom. 

North Korea Delivers Aid to South 

Acceptance of Goods Signals Hope fora Dialogue 


said he and Mr. Gromyko “didn’t tinr\s 7 c iiuir vcic 
to gloss over the hard icow-y AluLiala 

that divide our two countries." He . , , , „ 

added, “I made plain to Mr. Gro- where ^ wae Ware Gtc> - 
myko what it is about Soviet bdiav- “7 ko camc - m conflict and 
ior that worries us and our allies." diarusL 
The president went on to de- The statements by both sides af- 
scribe his first discussions with a “ e three-and-a-half-hour visit. 


The statements by both sides af- 
r the three-and-a-half-hour visit. 


pressions left on the two men and 
the attitudes they engender here 
and in the Kremlin. But it would 
have been unrealistic to expect the 
meeting to bring a breakthrough. 

Mr. Reagan’s new posLure to- 
ward the Russians may have bene- 
fited him politically, if only be- 
cause he mowed the U.S. public 
that be was trying to solve the dan- 
gerous impasse between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

Mr. Gromyko's statement, how- 
ever, deflated administration ef- 
forts to depict the meeting as a 
serious step toward peace. It 


going beyond that report in making * 16 KiBed in Gunhaflte 
recom m e n dations for urgent action Sixteen people, including a con- 

by die US. government, including stabulary company commander. . 
increased economic and military were kilted Friday in a 30-minnie 
aid The officials wuuld not provide gunbattle between government 


specifics. 


forces and Gommunisr guerrilla* jo 


w.The same officials said thatifecre ■ southetri’Saiigaodel Sur province^; : 
was increasing sentiment arming the military said Sunday. 

Europeans Pledge Aid 
For Central America 


By Edward Cody 

Washington Post Service 


Central American counterparts, in- 
cluding Miguel (TEscoio Brock- 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica — West- mann of Nicaragua. 


era European nations have pledged 
to increase their political commit- 


A communique said: “With this 
conference, the participating coun- 


ment and economic support for tries inaugurated a new structure 
for political and economic dialogue 


By John Burgess 

Washington Past Service 

• SEOUL — About 725 North Korean trucks 
rolled into Sooth Korean territon Saturday, mak- 
ing a historic delivery of rice, cloth and medicine to 
the South Korean Red Cross. 

It was the first time since before the Korean War 
began in 1950 that goods moved freely across the 
demarcation line that separates the two hostile 
Korean states. - 

■ The aid is destined to relieve victims of the 
floods that struck South Korea this month. The 
South sayg-it d<gs notneed; the aid, .Bewcverijuid 
has -accep taf freio Foster drafogDS: wi&WNbrihT 

The exchange marked the first contacts between 
the North and South Korean Red Cross societies 
since 1977. Their two governments have no rela- 
tions, but the exchange could not have taken place 
without governmental sanction. " 

The possibility that meetings might continue 
after the delivery was raised Saturday when the 
chief delegate erf the South Korean. Red Cross, Cho 
Shu! Ha, invited his counterpart from the North, 
Bade Nam Jon. to Seoul to meet the president of 
the Sooth’s Red Cross. 

Escorted by Sooth Korean police cars, the trucks 
moved in groups of 15 or 20 along two miles (33 
kilometers) of South Korean roads to six unload- 
ing sites. 

Altogether. 830 North Koreans entered south- 


Pyongyang has promised to send about 90,000 
tons of cement and four mare ships wae awaited 
at Pukpyong on the east coast. One of the Inchon 
vessels, however, was reported grounded in North 


senior Soviet leader as “useful “ d _ especially the blunt and com- ^ to written and 

talks." touv e statem ent issued Frolay by rdeasedwiihtheU^politicalsitu- 

He said. “I made it dear that we Mr Gromyko, suggested that Mr. an Dn in ^ 


The United States n reportedly between Europe and Central 
urging its allies to reject the America, convinced that this dia- 
Contadora treaty. Page 2. logue, and inc r eased practical co- 

operation that it will generate, will 

Central America, ignoring a U.S. ’f nforce ^ f. fon f 


suggestion that Nicaragua be ex- 
cluded. 

The 10 foreign ministers of the 


American countries to put an end 
to violence and instability." 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British 


European Community, joined by secretary. Mid the gather- 

Spain and Portugal, bade the n?8 was envisaged from flic bffln- 
promises of greater involvement «* 3 regioiHo-region ewojT- 
Saturday at £e conclusion of a Th ^. raea f l * vras out of the 
twvday conference hen: with Ujdr 

suggestions to exdude Nica r a g ua, 
made in a letter to European mmis- 
ters from Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz, were nothing more than 
normal expressions of views be- 
tween allied governments. 

France’s foreign minister. 
Oaude Cheysson, said that the 
ministers never considered leaving 
Nicaragua out of its decisions or 
excluding it from aid increases. Mr. 


Saturday, male - vessels, however, was reported grounded in North 
ind medicine to Korean waters Saturday and unable to make the 
delivery. i . 

lie Korean War The deliveries followed two weeks of discussions 

edy across the between North and South. They initially dead- 
lie two hostile locked after the South refused the North’s condi- 
tion that the trucks go directly to Seoul, 25 miles 
victims of the inside South Korea. The North later agreed to 
is month. The . drop the goods near Pamnunjorn. 

, Jwweverlairi . ^ The dqrf RcC-^ac ifGxJs from the two sides 
ftir xfe'NorihT' ' r nidf to 'dtexiss; fi rSi preparSlioi&TbHiie exchange,' 
ntacts between at a point where the danarcation line, which bi- 
Cross societies sects the 23-mDe-wide'Qeniilitmized Zone, crosses 
have no rela- . a road near Panmunjom. • 
ive taken place " Later, they met in a budding just on the South 
Korean side. “How long has it been since we last 
tight continue met?" asked Mr. Baek. 
day when the “About 12 years." replied Mr. Cho, referring to 
ted Cross, Cho a negotiating session between the two Red Cross 
om the North, societies in 1972. Those discussions, aimed at 
te president of opening humanitarian contacts such, as mail ser- 
vice ana reunification of families, continued for 
an, the trucks five years before ending in failure, 
two miles (32 , The two men then went to the untoaHinp sta- 
to six unload- itions at Freedom Village, a community oi 235 
people on the South Korean ride, 
mtered south- - The North Korean truck drivers, in blue work- 
near the trace suits, sal silently in the cabs as South Korean 


He said, “I made it dear that we Mr. Gromyko, suggested that Mr. 
Americans have no hostile intea- Reagan’s first business session with 
tions toward his country and that 3 top-ianlong Soviet official had 


In view of the potential political 
benefit to Mr. Reagan, who has 


addrc» to the United Nations the meeting wai to make contact at ^ :”F- «■ 

TSdbm: •Vr^r^ZLn, the top iCTd after 44 months of die ™kd tc .meet him m fte to place. 
... near- .kpn ihen- win hr Reagan admmistratjon, and to per- Mr - Gromyko, m a discussion 
S’^R^nlrid. ^TSeprerideniandamemb^of Thursday with Walter F. Moodale. 

"he nreadentOTidiidwt hv <av- the Soviet Politburo the chance to ^ Democratic presidential nomi- 


wams peace, then there will be 
peace;’ Mr. Reagan said. 

The president concluded by say- 


ing that the Russian diplomats od J er U P- 

— - r‘ - ■ • ■ iA.. x^Ttus could mm out to be helpful 
(Contmo^on Page 2, CcL2j -?■ DrharnrfUt depending on the im- 


(he Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee. said he had been invited to the 
White House many times by US. 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) .. 


Irish Navy Seizes Trawler and Arms 
Authorities Say Were Paid for in U.S. 


laborers lifted Lhe 120-pound (SO-kilogram) ha ps 
of rice onto conveyor bats and stacked than in the 
open air. 

South Korean Red Cross officials said die rice 
would be distributed to flood victims mid the 
medicine used at 13 hospitals. No derision had 
been made on using the cement, they said, as the 
South bad never before received it as a relief 
commodity. . 



* 





Basque, Said to Be a Leader of ETA, 

Held by France After Hiding 3 Yeaife 


. _ _ n ■ a ■ uuyb i t" ** i uui a vm*w ■ -* » 'ii fin 

Cheysson suggested that Prudent Echevarria, 28. who is wanted in 
Ronald Reagan had no role to play Spain m connection ^ several 


cooaderations. minng x was carrying a 9 mm pistol 

“Wtere does Mr. Reagan come wfaen^wasSwdSaluiria?^ 
.nhererhesaid Asfar^Iknow. ^ ^ de ^ ned for a v ^ dc 
he is not a member of the European ^ ^ French 


■ . — | « WtfUVA III ft 1 1^, ■■■ »ll». 4 i I.III -i » 

Commumw. As to k I knowhe region. He is to appear in 

does not belong to at Grawri Ama- ^ - m Sonne on Mond^ 


Jim, IV IV/ 111WI jnoJUUll Ui UUUUUK iMiMiu miau UniULU iULU iLi UUUi SCI- r» f , , I 

the South’s Red Cross. vice and reunification of families, continued for n „w w w 

Escorted by South Korean police cars, the trucks five years before ending in failure. DUBLIN —-The Insh Navy has 

moved in groups of 15 or 20 along two miles (32 The two men then went to the unloading sta- a lra y* e >; off the Irish coast 

kilometers) of South Korean roads to six unload- ^ lions at Freedom Villa ge, a community of 235 . 1 “ e a uihonLics say was cany- 

mg rites. people on the South KoSn ride. mg more than seven tons of weap- 

Altogetha. 830 North Koreans entered south- - The North Korean truck drivers, in blue work- t ^“ M ? can ! 

era territory at the exchange point, near the trace • suits, sal silently in the cabs as South Korean bound to the Irish Republican 
village of PanmimjonL Tbeir delegation leaders laborers lifted the 120-poond (50-kflogram) bags Al ??: ... ..... , 

sipped soft drinks, gave interviews and smiled at of rice onto conveyor bats and stacked them in the rriuce called u use largest such 
their counterparts from the South. open air. confiscanon of arms m more than a 

A simila r number of trades was scheduled to South Korean Red Cross officials said die rice derade. 

make a second delivery Sunday near Panmunjom. would be distributed to flood victims and the r ive men aboard the 30-foot ( 15- 

[ Another part of the North Korean relief effort, ' medicine used at 13 hospitals. No derision had meter) trawla were arrested Satur- 

four ships carrying cement, woe led Sunday into been made on using the cement, they said, as the L sai<1 . of „ ““ 

the South Korean port of Inchon and began to South bad never before received it as a relief “wol-known IRA men and 

unload their cargo, Reuters reported. 1 , commodity. . identified anotha as the trawlers 

1 ^ , owner, Michael Brown. 

• [Reuters rqioned that one of 

-w n . -a _ - 0 .... . \ those arrestee! on board was Joe 

Basque, Said to Be a Leader of ETAL 

Idd by France After Hiding 3 Years Ss'SSst 

RtuUn ■ gnetix, in central France; He disap- considering those who took shelter !^* ree i - n u ^P un,y Kcr I y “ conccc ' 

BIARRITZ, France — French peared shortly afterward. across the border to be political 

rfice have arrested a suspected Wednesday, in a major shift of refugees. ( Fnroe Minister Garret FitzGer- 

ider of the Spanish Basque sepa- government policy, France extra- tt*. y^nich news aeenev anot- ^ ^ an ^ o’ 

list organization ETA, whohM dited to Spain three Basques sus- ine ofli^JFraich SOim^LsaicUn- cnL,azed U - S - 

en in biding for three years. peeled of being members of ETA, erf the ERA. 

PoHoe said that Tomas Linaza the acronym of Basque Homeland rested ^Brcrrite ~ These ** **** ^ m 

hevarria, 28, who is wanted in and Liberty in Lhe Basque lan- Biarnt2 P oilce wUl *“• brought to this country to murder 

ain in connection with several gmtgf They are to face murder Irish people. North or South," he 

Hugs, was carrying a 9mm pistol charges thoe. The move set off The news apicy said Mr. Linaza said. 

ken he was arrested Saturday. He anti-French violence in the Spanish would be charged with illegal “We know that significant funds 

d been detained for a vehicle Basque coon try. * x ^f? on r 311115 3n ° J 10 ^ 00 of are being raised in the United 

cck in Biarrifr in lhe French In MaririH the nffiri»T npwe ® 198 1 Confinement Order. frmn nennle whn fail in mm- 


southwestern Ireland, firing four international waters in the Allan- 
tracer bullets over its bow when it tic. 


failed to obey an order to stop. 


They said it was the largest arms 


police have arrested a suspected 
leader of the Spanish Basque sepa- 
ratist organization ETA, who nas 
been in hiding for three years. 

Police said that Tomas Linaza 


ican country, and he definitely Jras AFren^cmttgnu .tedTW 
nothing to do with ContatonL j* extradition reqStagainS 
■ 1^5 S °^ Ued c “tadora group m 198!i bul ^ Fren^govern- 


with several guage. They are to face murder _ .... ,, 

a 9mm pistol charges there. The move set off The news arency said Mr. Linaza said. 

Saturday. He anti-French violence in the Spanish would be charged with illegal “V 

for a vehicle Basque coon try. posesaon of arms and violation of 

the French In Madrid, the official news 3 confinement order, 
to appear in agency EFE quoted Interior Minis- Mr. Linaza is wanted by Madrid 

Monday. try sources as saying Spain would in connection with the murder of a 

inted a Span- renew a 1983 request for the extra- mnuiapal official, a bomb attack 

t ag ains t him ditkm of Mr. Linaza. on a nuclear power station and an 

men govern- Before last week’s extradition, machinegpn ambush in which six 


“l don with the arms seizure. 

Prime Minister Garret FitzGer- 
ald described the arms seizure as 
t- “significant” and criticized U.S. 
J- support of the ERA. 
r_ “These are arms that were being 

r - brought to this country to murder 
Irish people, North or South," he 


would dc cnargeo witn illegal “We know that significant funds 
posesrion of arms and violation of are being raised in the United 
a 1 98 1 confinement order. States from people who fail to com- 

Mr. l inaza is wanted by Madrid prebend the situation in Ireland." 
in connection with the murder of a be said. "They don’t seem to realize 
munidpa] official, a bomb attack they are giving funds to supply 
on a nuclear power station qnd an anus to kill Irish people." 
machmegun ambush in which six Police said two Irish Navy cor- 


inHuHpe Mnim Vm»iiel3_ Civ * , • him a auiauiuuu. m ae mne gun amousn in wmm jax roiice saw two insn INavy COT- 

Mexico, J 7 man decided instead to move him France had resisted Spanish pres- civil guards and two separatist yettes intercepted the Marita Anne 

am PjW Z_ UAl. Si In an icfirtna^ nvirlanm WrJ_ — .a S a.. pp 


Miguel (TEscotO Brockmann (Cootinoed on page 2. CoL 5) lo an assigned residence at Pfcri- sure to return Basque separatists, guerrillas were killed. 


trawler near the SkeHigs rocks off 


EC Ministers Meet Today on Budgetary Clashes Threatening June Accords 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribune 


sition to giving EC fimancemnis- The finance and agriculturemin- Inti they are now to be completed at item in the ECs farm bodgeL Farm Fontainebleau agreements into and Portugal. The plan would in- 
ters expanded power over ccmnm- liters will meei in iwofimnmMon- this wn^c mwt, nn „• « — 1 1 c c u i v:_j: j . rr . / . . . 


LUXEMBOURG — Ministers nity expenditures. This proposal day to seek 


in two groups Mot- 
tement on the 1984 


this werifs meeting 


Finance and foreign ministers of bilion ECUs this year, is 


spending, projected at a record 16.5 “rod, binding decisions and dfec- crease EC receipts from value- add- 


oi the 10 European Community was endorsed by EC leaders at the and 1985 budgets and on limiting - Spain and Portu gal are to meet 
governments begin talks Monday Fontainebleau summit conference, the community’s farm spending. with the EC foreign ministers 


over budgetary disputes tbai 
“rcaieq several of the agreements 
f'sached at the June summit meet- 
ing of EC leaders in Fontainebleau. 
France. 

If the ministers fail to adopt a 


The Parliament warned EC min- They wtQ also attempt ti 
liters Thursday that it would block on guidelines for future bud 
both budget requests on the ground avoid growing deficits. The 


e community s farm spending. with the EC foreign ministers 
They will also attempt to agree Wednesday to complete the mem- 
i guidelines for future budgets to bership negotiations, 
oid growing deficits. The deficit Other agreements reached at 


five management arrangements, 
to nse to well over 18 billion ECUs Among the disputes facing the 
next year. Unless checked, it wfll ministers in Luxembourg arethese: 
accoimi for about 60 percent of •Britain has said it will block 
total EC spending. the 1984 supplementary budget, to- 

However, uncertainties emerged (alina about 1 bOiion ECU. and ihe 


supplementary budget for 1984. on the Parliament’s powers. 


nine ground avoid growmg deficits. The defiat utner agreements reached at However, uncertainties emerged 
that any attempt by the finance for 1985 is projected at more than 2 Fontainebleau could also be affect- shortly after EC leaders retaniedio 
ministers to establish annual billion European Currency Units ed by the budget disputes. their capitals in June, and many 

spending guidelines would impinge ($1 J billion). For example, the EC. leaders elements of the Fontainebleau 


Police originally identified the haul since March 1973, when the 
trawler as the Martina Anne, but Irish government seized a shipment 
later said it was the Marita Anne, of arms aboard the 298-ton Cypri- 
based at the fishing village of Fenil oi-registered coaster The Claudia, 
in Kerry county on the southwest carrying 250 rifles, 240 small arms, 
tip of Ireland. anb-lank mines and explosives des- 

In Dublin, police said the ship- lined for the IRA. 
ment, including submachine guns, The IRA is fighting to drive the 
rifles, pistols, shotguns, grenades, British from Northern Ireland and 
ammunition and explosives, had unite the northern province of Ul- 
been loaded onto the Marita Anne ster with the Irish republic, 
from an American cargo vessel in The trawler arrived at the Haul- 

bowline naval base in Cork under 

tow from one of the escorting cor- 
rxrn*r,p veUcs after its engines failed at sea. 

Hi j ILF Ei The- five detainees were brought 

— ... .. ashore guarded by police officers. 

■ The United States reportedly The men were to be questional 
offered a plan for an Israeli and the boat examined bv explo- 
pullout m Lebanon. Page 2 sives experts. 

■ Sudan's president has ended Police said U.S. security forces 
the state of emergency in ms were involved in the seizure, but 

T- .. . , did not elaborate on what role the 

■ Walter F. Moodale and Tim- Americans had played. 

my Carter joined m accusing Police launched a hunt around 
President Reagan of a vanety m Kerryi involving hundreds of 
policy failures. Page 3. armed police and troops, for other 

■ Anti-nuclear protest staged ,RA mcmbcTS >*!*«* 

near U.S. bases in West Genoa- *ere hiding out in the area waiting 
ny. Page 5. to ^ arms. 

^ “This was a major coup for the 

■ The “Doonesbnry" cartoon security forces and a severe body 

strip is back after a 20-month Wow to the IRA’s operations," a 

hiatus. Page 24. government source said. “It’s also a 

major blow against the IRA’s 
BUSINFSSfFINANCE American-based support groups.” 

■ Argentina is repaying $200 He did not name the organizations, 

million in overdue interest and Noraid, a New York-based oiga- 
ioans. Page 17. nization that raises funds for Irish 

SPECIAL REPORT causes, has been accused by the 

■ Ne» growth expected For ip- ^ s - f d . Bn “ h , *™"““ * 

■ Minister Says Americans Paid 
a -m American sympathizers of the 

e /a 6 IRA paid for the confiscated arms, 

Uo Justice Minister Michael Noonan 

said Sunday, The Associated Press 
reported from Dublin. 

and Portugal. The plan would in- An early assessment of the cache 
crease EC receipts from value-add- found on the Marita Ann included 
ed lax in member countries to 1.4 rockets, Korean- manufactured 


one of the major items on the agen- 


Jn addition, Gaston Thom, the nance and 
teoine D resident of the EC Com- will be con 


The recommendations of the fi- agreed at the June 25-26 s ummi t to compromise agreements were 


shortly after tu leaders returned to 1985 draft budget of 28.1 billion 
their capitals in June, and many ECU until agreement is reached on 
elements of the Fontainebleau financial miiddines for future hud. 


Among the disputes facing the percent from I percent, starting in hand grenades, at least 100 West 
ministers in Luxembourg are these: 1986. German-made semi-automatic ri- 

• Britain has said it wifi block • France and Italy have clashed fles, submachine guns, at least 30 
the 1984 supplementary budget, to- over an agreement reached at Fan- hand guns, shotguns, and a large 
taling about 1 billion ECU, and the tainebleau to extend cutbacks in assortment of ammunition, he said. 
1985 draft budget of 28.1 billion farm output to other commodities, Mr. Noonan said al a news con- 


farm output to other commodities, Mr. Noonan said al a news con- 
particulaty wine. French officials, ference the Irish government was 


da. the community will also run out outgoing president or the EC Com- 
of funds for EC programs, especial- mission, said that the commission 
ly farm subsidies, in several weeks, shared the Parliament's opposition 
The failure to keep the programs ‘to expanding the finance ministers’ 
going could also block adoption of powers because such a move would 
the draft budget for 1985. which violate the commission's authority 
must be submitted to the European as well. 

Parliament by Fnday. Mr. Thorn added that the Lux- 

Both budgets are threatened, onbourg talks would be “very diffi- 

however. by the Parliaments oppo- oilt" 


llural ministers reduce Britain's contribution to the 
Tuesday by the budget to the next three years and 
to pay il rebates on its budget con- 


weau financial guidelines for future bud- with backing from the EC Commis- concerned about the inclusion of 
c n&' gets. It has also insisted that the sion, emphasized that agreement hand grenades in (he consignment. 


foreign ministers. to pay il rel 

Tire Luxembourg meeting will tributionsd 
also take up the terms of entry into This rebate 
the community of Spain and Portu- They als< 

gaL which is scheduled to take ECs finan 
place on Jan. 1, 1986. Jan. I. >98 

Under an agreement readied at farm spend 


lenged. The agreements also came Fontainebleau agreement to ex- 
under attack during ministerial pand the co mmuni ty^ f inancial re- 


sion, emphasized that agreement 
by the EC farm ministers to reduce 
wine production would be crucial 


tributions dating dating from 1983. 
This rebate could be blocked. 


meoings in Brussels and ^in Ireland sources in 1986 be tarried out next in the negotiations with Spain on nades,” he said. 


hand grenades in (he consignment. 

“I cannot remember an occasion 
when the IRA used hand g re- 


during July and September. 


They also agreed to expand the 
EC’s financial resources starling 
Jaa I. 1986. and to cut back on 
farm spending and production of 


“There was some confusion after bates. 


year to provide funds for its re- Wednesday, 


The IRA claimed responsibility 


Fontainebleau, ance what we had 
was a global agreement — impor- 


• West Germany, backed by the 
Netherlands, has said that it will 


Fontainebleau, those talks were to heavily subsidized commodities, 
have been completed by Sept. 30. notably , milk, which is the largest 


rant but not completed." a senior not accept Britain’s demand, be- 
Sritish diplomatic official said. He cause the date to starting a new 
said the goal of the Luxembourg revenue-raising plan was designed 
meeting would be to convert the to coincide with the entry of Spain 


Commenting on the outlook for Sunday to a bomb explosion in 
the Luxembourg meeting, a close south Armagh that damaged a 
diplomatic adviser to President bridge and disrupted train service 
Francois Mitterrand of France between Belfast and Dublin. A Bel- 
said: “We hope for the best, we fast police spokesman said these 
expect the worst, but remain confi- were no trains in the vicinity and 
dent that agreements wifi emerge." no injuries. 
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Sudan Ends State ol Emergency, Suspends Islamic Law Courts world briefs 


By David B. Ottzway 

Washington Pan Savin 

CAIRO — President Gaafar Mi- 
mem Of Sudan has anrwunced he is 
ending the state of emergency he 
imposed last April and suspending 
the special courts he had set up to 
oversee the application "Of Mamie 
law. 

It was the second conciliatory 
move be has made in a week in the 
face of growing opposition to his 
government from a range of Suda- 
nese factions, particularly the 
Christian, minority that has started 
a revolt in the south. 


ILK. Strike 


Ruled Illegal 
Because of 


Lack of Poll 


whose output is vital to get Britain 
through the wi 


winter without major 

power cuts. 

The coal board and the foremen 
have beta expected to reach an 
agreement. But the 4-1 margin of 
the vote caused speculation that the 
foremen's leaders might undertake 
a strike in the hope of forcing con- 
cessions that could end die under- 
tying dispute with the miners. 

■ Rebuff for Kinnock 

Neil Kinnock, leader of the op- 
position Labor Party, suffered a 
humiliating blow Sunday on the 
eve of the party’s annual conven- 
tion as coal miners forced a debate 
on police “violence" in the strike. 
United Press International report- 
ed. 

Labor's National Executive 
committee endorsed a call by the 
183, 000-member National Union 
of Mineworfcers for the debate 
against the wishes of Mr. Kinnock, 
who had hoped to improve the par- 
ty’s electoral chances by softening 
the issue of picket-line violence. 


News agency and radio repots 
from Sudan said General Nimeiri, 
during a speech Saturday, declared 
the nation “freed of corruption and 
immorality.” He said the "decisive- 
justice courts,” which have ordered 
the amputation of limbs of 58 con- 
victed thieves, would be dosed. He 
also promised he would institute 
“radical changes” in the judicial 
system soon. 

The announcement was appar- 
ently aimed at appeasing Sudan’s 
restive Christian minority as well as 
Western aid donors, led by the 
United States, which have de- 


nounced the application of Islamic 
law, particularly against Chris- 
tians. 

The special courts were estab- 
lished after the declaration of the 
state of emergency April 29. At 
least 1 2 “crcss-aiTTpulaticms” of die 
right band and left foot have been 
carried out on 58 convicted thieves 
condemned under Islamic law. Sev- 
eral of them have been Christians 
living in Khartoum, the capital. 

In June, the State Department 

denounced the mn pnfatiftns as & 

“form of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” 


, The introdnetion ctf Islamic law 
a year ago is regarded as one of the 
main causes for the renewal of the 
civil war in the Christian-domhut- 
ed south. 


gion, if that woe the will of the 
people there. 


ic law as the the basis of all justice 
and constitutional law in Su dan. 


Another was General Nimerifs 
derision last year to redivide the 
south into its framer 
inces in violation of the 


1972 
end to 



General Nimriifs latest concflia- 
tory gesture left imdear the future 
status of Islamic law in the country. 
This apparently will not be deridra 
until the “radical changes” he 
promised in the judiciary system 
are determined. 


that had iW r H an 


17-year civil was 


A week ago, Gena^Niiqdri an- 
nounced that he was also canceling 
this plan and would agree to keep 
the south as one autonomous re- 


The announcement came .in a 
speech to the leadership of the rul- 
ing Sudanese Socialist Union and 
at the CStd Ctf ftfobfariyim marking 

the first aimivenaxy of GexmlNi- 
mdri’s decision to introduce Islam- 


An international conference on 
the application of Islamic law has 
just ended in Khartoum, with the' 
retired American boxer Muham- 
mad Ali the star attraction. The 
meeting ostensibly was called to 
show that General Nimriri had 
outside support for his derision. 


Soviet Deploys New Missiles in Europe 

BONN fReuters) — The Soviet Union has deployed 100 new SS-22 
medium-range nuclear missiles in East G^many mid Czai^ovakia for 
the first time, a spokesman for Chancellor Helmut Kohl s parliamentary 
coalition said Sunday. - 


ftlrgm Todenbfifer. arms policy 'spokesman for tire [ umon of Christen 
Democratic, Free Democratic and Christian Social Union membss of 
the Bundestag, said the missiles were moved tn the past thra weeks from 
western arras of the Soviet Union. They are highly mobile and their 
range of 900 kilometers [560 miles] allows them to hit targets in West 
Germany, France and Britain," be said in a statement 
Moscow had threatened to deploy the missiles m response to deploy, 
ment of new U.S. medium-range wh^ b^ 

last fall But Mr. Todenhdfer said deployment ctf the SS-22s had been 
planned since the mid-1970s. He gave no source for his mframatioa. 

P Mr TodenhBfer also said the Soviet Union had deployed 50 SS-22 
launchers, each with two missiles, and would eventually deploy 108 
missiles He described the move as an unacceptable bid to negotiate the 
removal’ of U.S. Perehing-2s. while maintaining a monopoly of 0 ^ 
medium-range 


But General Nimeiri apparently 
has had second thoughts because of 
(he strong opposition he has run 
into at home and abroad, including 
tom his closest Arab ally. EgypL 


By Bamaby J. Fedcr 

New York Times Service 

LONDON — A High Conn 
judge has ruled that a six-month 
strike by British coal miners is ille- 
gal because the miners' union did 
not hold a national ballot of its 
members. 

The derision Friday was one of 
several developments that could 
change the course ctf the strike. As 
the court held its hearing, leaders of 
the union of power plant workers, 
meeting in London, failed to agree 
on coordinated backing for the 
miners. 

But in the Yorkshire mining 
town of Doncaster, the mine fore- 
men's union authorized a strike 
that could halt production at the 
mines that are suD operating. 

Miners went on strike March 12 
to protest the state-owned National 
Coal Board's plans to dose 20 of 
174 coal mines and lay off 20,000 of 
the 180,000 miners. The strike has 
shut about two-thirds of the mines. 

In a ruling Friday in London, a 
High Court judge, Sir Donald Ni- 
cholls, accused leaders of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers of 
“riding roughshod" over the 
union's members and of failing to 
observe the union's rules. 

He denied a request to order a 
national ballot, ruling that the issue 
would have to be decided at a full 
trial. 

The judge also ruled that disci- 
plinary action could not be taken 
by the union against miner s who 
sought to defy the strike in Derby- 
shire or Yorkshire. 

Union officials, who did not ap- 
pear in court, called the ruling “po- 
litical” and “nonsensical” They 
have said a national ballot is not 
needed because miners have beat 
“called on" to strike, not ordered 
to, and because the miners voted in 
1981 to allow their leaders to call a 
strike on tbe issue of pit dosings. 

The coal board got additional 
good news on Friday when leaders 
of nine power plant unions said 
they were unable to agree on a 
response to the National Union of 
Mineworkers’ request that they re- 
fuse 10 handle coal or oil used in 
place of coal to generate electric- 
ity. 

This the striking miners’ 
hopes for a wave of blackouts that 
would increase pressure on the coal 
board. 

However, the strikers were en- 
couraged by the confirmation that 
die mine foremen's union had vot- 
ed overwhelmingly to strike unless 
the coal board makes concessions 
on tbe treatment of foremen mem- 
bers and changes its consultation 
procedures on pit dosings. 

A strike by the foremen would 
force (he dosing of working pits 



LMad fanHvnriaid 

PARTISAN PROTEST — Anti-Soviet demonstrators marched in Lafayette Park, 
across from the White House, wide President Ronald Reagan met Inside with tire 
Soviet foreign minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, in his first Mia with a top Soviet leader. 


U.S. Reportedly Seeks 
Rejection of Latin Poet 


Early Meeting of Soviet Party Seen 

MOSCOW (Reuters) — The Soviet Communist Party's Central Com. 


Reagan Promises Russians Fair Deal 
If They Seek Negotiations and Peace 


By Robot J. McCartney 

Washington Pan Sarin 

MEXICO CITY —The United 
States is urging its allies in Central 
America to rqect a regional peace 
treaty as it now stands, leading 
some governments in tbe area to 
doubt that a negotiated settlement 
is passible there, diplomatic 
sources say. 

President Ronald Reagan's spe- 
cial envoy for Central America, 
Harry W. Shlandcman, and other 
UJL diplomats have been quietly 
pressing Q Salvador, Honduras 
and Costa Rica to demand changes 
in a comprehensive treaty proposed 
last month by the Contadora 
soup, according to officials. The 
Contadora group inriiidm Mexico, 
Colombia, Panama and Venezuela. 

The U A effort already appears 
to have borne fruit. In the past 
week, El Salvador, Honduras and 
Costa Rica have backed off from 
unofficial expressions of support 
for the treaty. 

It would set limits on amis pur- 
chases and the sire of armies mid 
restrict military activity by coun- 
tries outside the region. 


Diplomatic sources predict that 
tbe three U.S. allies either will 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were returning home to “ponder 
our exchanges” with the knowledge 
that, while inflexibility win not 
gain advantages fra them, “they 
wfll get a fair deal if they seek the 
path of negotiation and peace." 

A White House official said the 
Soviet visitors “didn’t come with 
oew ideas." He said the substance 
of Mr. Gromyko's private discus- 
sions with the pres dent as well as 
his tone was as unyielding as the 
veteran Soviet minister's address to 


tbe United Nations and his 
Friday through Tass that 


1 report 
he had 


detected “no visible signs" of real- 
istic U ^. positions in his meeting 
with Mr. 


things that were said Friday, he 
said. 

According to the White House 
account of the Reagan-Gromyko 
meeting, the president said the 


After all that Mr. Gromyko had 
said in the meeting with Mr. Rea- 
gan, the White House official sug- 
gested, bolding a followup meet- 
ing Saturday was a sign of 
perseverance on both sides. 


United States was prepared to take 
if (he Russians 


“We might not have wanted to 
meet again" after some of the 


Reagan-Gromyko Talks: 



flexible positions 
returned to the negotiations on re- 
duction of strategic imdear arms 
and began new discussions center- 
ing on prevention of weapons in 
space. 

Officials said that, as examples, 
Mr. Reagan dted U.S. willingness 
to contemplate “trade-offs” be- 
tween various types of nuclear 
weapons in resumed strategic arms 
reduction talks and posable U.S. 
agreement to “restraints” orf-hnti- 
satdfiie testing if spacrtolitf 'tyenj; 
forward. f •' T- 


(Coatmued from Page 1) 


presidents and had always accept- 
ed their invitation. 


away. His statement, provided by 
tbe Tass press agency four hours 
r, made 


From the Gromyko standpoint, 
tbe trip to 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue was a return to familiar proce- 
dures of the past and almost rou- 
tine compliance with diplomatic 
protocol, 10 which the Soviet gov- 
ernment adheres to rigidly. 

The only extraordinary thing 
about this nip to tbe White House, 
Mr. Gromyko told Mr. Mondale, 
was that he had not met Mr. Rea- 
gan before, and thus that the meet- 
ing had created unusual interest. 
Mr. Gromyko did not mention that 
tbe encounter had provoked addi- 
tional excitement because it had 
comem thermal weeks of Mr. 

tration, when meetings with top- 
level Soviet officials were not un- 
usual, Friday's session would not 
have been treated with such porten- 
tousness. 

lu this case, the decision to invite 
Mr. Gromyko to Washington was 
conceived early in August by the 
secretary of state, George P. Shultz, 
and the national security adviser, 
Robert C. McFarlane. It was ap- 
proved by Mr. Reagan with the 
knowledge of only a handful of top 
U.S. officials. The planning and 
preparations that went into it ri- 
valed those for a summit confer- 
ence in earlier times. 

Mr. Shultz’s news conference af- 
ter the meeting depicted Mr. Rea- 
gan as in charge and personally 
involved, and avoided any claim 
that Mr. Gromyko had accepted 
U.S. plans for regular government 
discussions or U.S. appeals for re- 
sumption of nuclear arms negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Gromyko had nothing to say 
as he left the White House, perhaps 
because no microphone was pro- 
vided and reporters were kept well 


later, made dear that Moscow was 
not ready to relent in its passionate 
and bitter view of the ” 
nation's words and deeds. 


In past situations, Mr. Gromyko 
* foun’ 


had found ways to characterize his 
view of meetings with senior UiL 
officials, either through seemingly 
impromptu remarks or, 00 occa- 
sion, through formal statements. 

In Stockholm in Januaiy, he per- 
mitted a Tass statement to be is- 
sued saying that he had “resolutely 
denounced’ UJS. military policy in 
a meeting with Mr. Shultz, which 
was stiff taking place when the item 
was reported by news services. 

The statements issued Friday 
and after Wednesday's Shultz- Gro- 
myko meeting had a more clinical 
and businesslike tone, almost as if 
unsuccessful merger ne gotiations 
by large corporations were being 
described by one of the parties. 

There was no personal attack on 
Mr. Shultz or Mr. Reagan, but the 
rush to deflate any high hopes was 
striking. 

In terms of future diplomacy, 
Mr. Reagan’s week of conciliation 
toward the Russians may help the 
president win re-election and, if he 
succeeds, coukl position him next 
year to move beyond gestures to 
more important proposals should 
he choose to do so. 

Mr. Gromyko’s stay at the Unit- 
ed Nations and his trip to Washing- 
ton have brought Soviet diplomacy 
out of the hibernation that had 
been so pronounced earlier this 
year. Mr. Gromyko came without 
conceding anything in his attitudes 
or positions, and continued Mos- 
cow’s hard line against the United 
States while showing a willingness 
to meet. 

Tbe leaders in both countries 
may have gained. The losers, at this 
point, are tbe optimists and the 
outsiders. 


■ Tass Reports Accord 

Dusko Doder of The Washington 

Past reported from Moscow: 

Tass said Saturday that Mr. Gro- 
myko and Mr. Shultz had reached 
agreement on future discussions 
between the two governments on 
major bilateral and international 
issues. Tbe press agency made no 
mention of divisive issues between 
die two nations. 

The tone and content of the brief 
dispatch did not include any criti- 
cism of tbe American positions, as 
was the case earlier last week. 

Tass said that Mr. Gromyko and 
Mr. Shultz had also exchanged 
opinions “about tbe situation in 
some parts of the world, including 
Europe, the Middle East and the 
Far East.” 

Tbe two men, Tass said, “agreed 
to have in the fu tore, if need be and 
by agreement, meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the sides to diraiy; 
further these and, perhaps, some 
other problems.” 

■ Gromyko in Moscow 

Mr. Gromyko returned Sunday 
to Moscow, according to Tass, 
United Press International report- 
ed. 


will seek 

revisions before signing (he pact or 
they will sign it while e xpr e ssi ng 
major reservations that would rea- 
der it ineffective. 

In particular, the U.S. allies are 
expected to seek tougher enforce- 
ment provisions to guarantee that 
tbe leftist government in Nicaragua 
curbs its military buildup and halts 
support fra guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor, diplomats said. 

Fra its part, the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment says that it has no guaran- 
tees that the U.S. allies will respect 
their pledges to stop attacks on it 
t y Nharaguan insurgents from in- 
side their borders. 

Nicaragua announced last week 
that it accepted the treaty as now 
drafted. Tbe move surprised U.S. 
jdiplonpats** whobad been saying for 
monthfc that Washington backed 
the Contadora effort but that Nica- 
ragua was blocking a settlement. 

“Up until a week ago everybody 
was saying that Nicaragua 


He added that the U.S. position 
made it “hard to judge” whether 
tbe Reagan adminis tration “really 
wants peace" in the area. 

The Contadora group has won 
widespread international support 
despite frequent suggestions that 
its goals would never be achieved 
because of tbe mistrust between 
Nicaragua and its more conserva- 
tive neighbors, who are close to the 
United States. 

In a sign that the peace effort is 
in trouble, President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico ex- 
pressed skepticism Friday that a 
deal could be achieved soon. Mexi- 
co in the past has generally been 
upbeat about prospects for success. 

“Even as the Contadora group 
has prepared several documents as 
the basis fra peace in the region, the 
f-Hmnip has not been achieved that 
would permit the conclusion of 
those accords in the near future,” 
said a statement from Mr. de la 
Madrid’s office. 

The treaty already leaves some of 
tbe most important issues, such as 
bow large an army each country 
can have, to be decided by a five- 
member commission to be named 
after the treaty is signed. 

The treaty calls on signatories to 


mittee is to hold an unusually early plenum in Octobra at which some 
changes in the Kremlin’s leadership may be announced, Soviet source; 


say. 


The sources said Saturday that the plenum would be bdd “within the 



irday U 

next two weeks" and would be 
Soviet, which mi_ 

A-Tikhonov, the chairman 
are normally held In November. 

Officials at tbe Supreme Soviet, the nominal parliament, confirmed 
that a session was planned for the beginning of October but refused to 
give a date or details of the agenda. News of the two sessions appeared 
likely to increase speculation in Moscow that President Konstantin U. 
Chernenko. 73, may consider stepping down. 


107 Sentenced in Egyptian Uprising 

CAIRO (WP) — An Egyptian court on Sunday sentenced 107 Islam* 
extremists to terms ranging from two to 25 years of hard labor in prison 
for their part in an armed uprising in Upper Egypt at the time of 
President Anwar Sadat’s assassination in October 1981. 

The special three-man security court acquitted 174 others in atrial that 
lasted 22 months and involved 302 Islamic fundamentalists. It was the 
largest trial of Moslem extremists anywhere in the Middle East since the 
onset of the resurgence of fundamentalism a decade ago. 

The court's sentences were considered lenient because the accused were 


ment and establish an Iranian-style Islamic republic after Mr. Sadat’s 
death. In Egypt, both charges are punishable by death, and the prosecu- 
tor had asked that 57 of the defender! ts be condemned to death. 


Peres Balts Plan to Shut Press Service 


JERUSALEM (WP) — Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Israel has 


countries, to 

numbers of foreign military advis- 
ers and to move toward democracy 
at home. 


ordered a halt to an attempt to close an East Jerusalem Arab press agency 
e by Israel's Interior Ministry and the Israeli Army. 


and weekly magazine by ! 

Government sources confirmed a report Sunday by Israel Radio thu 


Mr. Peres had personally intervened in the case against the Palestine 
; key source 


■ Nicaraguan Ejections 
Nicaragua’s foreign minister, 
Miguel d’Escoto Brockmans, said 


Saturday Iris government has sug- 
gested dda\ 


lying the Nov. 4 elections 
by one month, but he doubted op- 
position forces would accept, Tbe 
Associated Press reported from 
San Jos£. 

Father dTscoto said a letter to 
an opposition leader, Arturo Jose 
Cruz, was sent through an interme- 
diary, President Bdisario Betancur 
of Colombia. He cajled the.lette? 
“dof^uPeffida! tiffat it tas'ixiore 


Press Service, a key source of information on developments in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. The sources said a hearing in (be 
care would go forward as scheduled Monday, giving both sides a chance 
to mnVf their arguments, but that Mr. Peres had already decided (hat the 
proceeding against the agency should be dropped after tbe hearing. 

The Interior Ministry and the army’s central command accused the 
service two weeks ago of heing “guided and financed” by the main Fatrii 
wing of the Palestine Liberation Organization and threatened to revoke 
the agency’s license to operate. The press agency’s co-owners have denied 
the assertion. 


69 Alleged Mafia Leaders Arrested 


wouldn’t buy it," said a diplomat 
n-Lat 


from a non-Latin American coun- 
try allied with the United States. 
“When Nicaragua did boy it, the 
United States wasn’t quite sure 
where to go” 


PALERMO, Sicily (Reuters) — A nationwide operation against hun- 
dreds of suspected Mafia members continued Sunday after an impris- 
oned, leader. of the Sidliattbased organization broke its code of sflenoe, 
p-plioe said. 

tike a sounding out of their position Sixty-nine alleged Mafia members have been arrested and 366 areal 
to see how they respond. We don’t warrants issued by magistrates, 200 of which were served on people 

already in jaiL The raid Saturday sealed off the town of Palermo for oghi 
hours, and a special Alitalia flight Saturday took 28 of those arrested u> 
Pisa, where they were taken to different prisons, police sources said. 

Magistrates said the raid resulted from information on more than 100 
Mafia crimes supplied by a jailed clan leader. Tommaso Boscetta, 
extradited to Italy from Brazil in July on charges including murder and 
narcotics trafficking between Sicily and the United States, gave police a 
3 ,000-page statement in which he detailed Mafia activities over tbe last 15 
years. He is the first major Mafia figure to cooperate with the authorities. 


think they will accept. 

Mr. Cruz, who was also in San 
Jost, said he had not received any 
message from Mr. Bemacur. He 
has declined to participate in the 
election without such a postpone- 
ment. He said a delay was neces- 
sary to give the opposition time to 
campaign effectively. 


Europeans Pledge Aid 
For Central America 


Greens Projected to Gain in Voting 


Tomb of Former Dictator 
h Broken Into in Miami 


The Associated Press 

MIAMI — Tbe tomb of the Nic- 
aragua's former dictator, Anastasio 
Somoza, was broken into at a ceme- 
tery here, but his remains were not 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lombia and Panama and has tried 
to negotiate a solution to tbe re- 
gion's political problems. 

The text of Mr. Shultz’s letter 
was leaked by French diplomats 
Friday night 

In tbe letter, Mr. Shultz ex- 
pressed support for the idea of in- 
creased European concern for the 
depressed Central American econ- 
omies. He went on: “We strongly 
urge, however, that such region-to- 
regioc assistance does pot lead to 
increased economic aid or any po- 
litical support for the Sandiniitas." 

The ministers agreed only on the 
principle of increasing aid from tbe 
EuropeanCommumty fra develop- 
ment projects channeled through 
the Central American Bank for 


touched, police said. Somoza was 
from c 


removed from powo - by the San- 
dinists in 1979 and afim«an»u«d in 
Paraguay in 1980. 

Kenneth Underwood, a spokes- 
man for the Miami police, said Sat- 
urday that Somoza's coffin was re- 
moved Cram its crypt at Woodlawn 
North cemetery and put on the 
floor in an apparmt attempt to 
open it- But the grave robbers even- 
tually gave up and nothing was 
taken, Mr. Underwood said. 


EC Has No Plan 
For Renaming 
Waterloo Station 


The Associated Pros 


Beirut Radio Says U.S. Has Plan for Israeli Pullout 


LONDON — A spokesman for 
the European Parliament has 
strongly denied that there is a pro- 
posal in the parliament to change 
the name of London’s Waterloo 
railroad station on the ground that 
the name perpetuates memories of 
tbe French-Britisb conflict. 


United Press ImematUmai 
BEIRUT — Richard W. Mur- 
phy, the UJS. special envoy to Leb- 
anon, has arranged a plan that calls 
for on Israeli withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon within six to 
nine months of its approval offi- 
cial Beirut radio said Sunday. 

The report quoted “well-in- 


formed political sources” as saying 
that, under the “Murphy plan," Is- 
rael would end its two-year occupa- 
tion without demanding a simulta- 
neous Syrian withdrawal from 
Lebanon. 


Lebanon, Uri Lubrani, told Israeli 
radio he could not confirm the exis- 
tence of the plan. 


in mum for a withdrawal of some 
of its 30,000 troops in northern and 
eastern Lebanon. 


“First of all, I want to say, 1 

u" Mr. 


Exceptionally 

LE MARCHE 
SAINT-PIERRE 


and all its Departments 
will be closed on 


Saturday, October 6, 1984 


BIG BARGAIN SALE ON 
Tuesday, October 9, 1984 


“Syria will meanwhile, guaran- 
tee not to facilitate any guerrilla 
operations against Israel, the ra- 
dio said. “The Israeli withdrawal 
should be completed within six to 
nine months once the plan is ap- 
proved" 

In Israel one of the officials re- 
sponsible for activity in southern 


know nothing about a plan," 
Lubrani said. “There is definitely 
exploration — I define it as explo- 
ration — to examine if the pdssib- 
lity of an arrangement in which 
Syria will also be connected” 

“At this stage," he said, “we have 
not been asked to react in one way 
or another to a plan like this." 

Syria has reportedly demanded' 
that Israel halt attacks on Lebanon 
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hultz said Sum 
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State George P. 
Shultz said Sunday that if “some- 
body’s head has to roll” over the 
bombing or tbe U.S. embassy an- 
nex in Lebanon, Tm willing to 
have it be my head," United Press 
International reported from Wash- 
ington. 

But Mr. Shultz also insisted that 
“responsiblity is with people who 
through the use of taronsm are 
trying to have an impact on U.S. 
policies." 

“It’s tbe threat of terrorism that 
is responsible, and that* s what we 
have to fight against,” he said in an 
interview with ABC television. Mr, 
Shultz responded testily to ques- 
tions about responsibility for the 
attack, which has become an issue 
in the presidential campaign. 


Guido Naetz, the spokesman at 
the parliament's headquarters in 
Strasbourg, France, said the affair 
resulted from the distortion of a 
statement by a French legislator 
(hiring an education committee dis- 
cussion of a new history book. The 
nrwnmit teft wa< diftaiwmg the cTarv- 

Hftffrtmng of history studies in 
schools of the 10 -nation European 
Community. 


According to the parliamentary 
record, Dents Baudouin. a French 
member of the European Parlia- 
ment, stated; “I am saying as a joke 
that we would neverbe aWe to stop 
on En glishman railing his station 
Waterloo or the Frenchman his sta- 
tion Austoiitz." 


The Waterloo station in London 
is named after Napoleon’s defeat at 
Waterloo, Belgium; the Austeriitz 
nation in Paris commemorates Na- 
poleon's victory over Russian and 
Austrian forces near that, Moravian 


town. 


Economic Integration, without 
specifying how much. European 
diplomats said an increase of about 
’ S15 milli on over the current $30 
million level was likdy. 

As is the case with the current 
aid, the diplomats added, new aid 
would be available only for specific 
development projects rather than 
fra general budget use or to service 
foreign debts. 

The Western Europeans also ex- 
pressed support for the Contadora 
group, whim has produced a draft 
treaty designed to guarantee demo- 
cratic rule m the region. 

Nicaragua has expressed 
ness to sign the treaty as it : 
provided that the United States 
signs an accompanying document 
pledging to respect its provisions. 

Several Central American lead- 
ers, while endorsing the draft, have 
questioned whether the treaty’s 
provisions for policing arms limits 
and making democratic guarantees 
are sufficient. 

In an affusion to these concerns 
abou t tbe treaty, the San Jos4 com- 
munique said that the ministers 
“agreed on the necessity to achieve 
a practical compromise for fulfill- 
ment of the accord by all states in 
the region and by all other coun- 
tries with interest in the area, as 
well as in the necessity of verifica- 
tion and control of tips fulfill- 
ment.” 

[Mr. Cheysson said France was 
also prepared to sign an annex to 
tbe Contadora treaty committing 
signatories to cooperate with Cen- 
tral American countries in efforts 
to achieve the pact’s final aims , 
Reuters reported. 

[He said five other European 
countries also wanted to sign the 
protoooL Delegates listed these as 
Greece, Belgium, Denmark, Spain 
and PortugaLj 

The presence of the Europeans 
here was designed in part to pro- 
vide an alternative to ILS. predom- 
inance in Central America, accord- 
ing tea European diplomat. He 
said Nicaraguan officials seeking to 
make Sandmist rule more demo- 
cratic should be able to rile foreign 

support for their views without 

S to associate them with the 
Stares and its history of 
intervention in the region: . 

The expression of support for 
Contadora and the increase in aid 
were designed io make this possible 
for European governments, he add- 
ed. 


pUSSELDORF (AF) — Voters in West Germany's most populous 
stare elected 17,000 city and county government officials Sunday, and 
initial projections showed losses for conservative Christum Denxxrats 
and gains for the anti-establishment Greens party. About 12.6 miUkm 
voters were eligible to elect representatives for 458 city and county 
councils in North Rhine-Westpnalia state. 

Official final results were expected Monday. The latest projection by 
West Germany’s first television station Sunday was 42.2 percent far lie 
Christian Democrats, down from 46 J percent in 1979, and 43J2 percent 

Tor the Soda! Democrats, also down from the 1979 figure but giving them 

the lead over tbe Christian Democrats. 

The Greens were projected to take 92 percent of the vote, up from U 
percent four years ago, and the Free Democrats wore expected to drop 
two percentage points from 1979 to 4.5 percent. 


6 South Africans Seek New Sanctuary 


DURBAN, South Africa (Reuters) — Six dissidents hiding from South 
African police inside the British Consulate in Durban appealed Sunday 
to four foreign embassies for sanctuary partly because they feared Britain 
would expel them from the consulate. 

The six opponents of white minority role in South Africa look refuge in 

Farouk Mecr, a senior* memberof 2ie NacaHndian Congress, who* 
leaders are among the six, said he had asked the West German, Dutch. 
French and United States embassies in South Africa to “to provide 
sanctuary and every posable assistants, to oar chans." 


Soviet Said to Press Ceausesca on Trip 


ftefiver- 


■ HAMBURG (AF)—: 

ing oil to Romania if President Nicoke Ceansescu visits Wot i 
□ext month, according to BOd am Soon lag. 

The newspaper riled “well-informed Bonn sources" for its repo^ 
wf 
that 


vhiefa appeared on Saturday. Tbe government press office said Saturday 

hatit had no reason to change a statement Friday that the KOvc^I^w l, 
that W. >„ . ' 1 J • ' 1 Zi AM 15 to 


assumed that Mr. Ceausescu's trip would place as planned Oct- 15 W 
i reaffirmed his intention to visit in mid-Sep tefflbff- 


in the Frankfort® 


19. Mr. Ceausescu also i 
That statement was issued in response to a . 

A l lgem eine, which said that Mr. Ceanwy^i had l 

kw Helmut Kohl break with West German protocol by greeting hun 
airport Mr. Ceausescu had also demanded a joint declaration w 81 
“would repeat the Romanian position on migxfte io cu* 

rope,” the newspaper said. Mr. Ceausescu has advocated the renw™ a 
nuclear missiles in Europe. 


For the Record 


the 



At the world chess dmnpiansfaip In Moscow, Anatoli 
champion, took a 3-0 lead Saturday after his challenger, Gary 
resigned during the seventh game of their title match. The game 
adjourned Friday night on tbe 42nd move, and Mr. Kasparov - 
without making any new moves. The match will be won by the N® 
person to score six prints. 

A US. delegation led by a deputy assistant 
African affairs, Frank G. Wisner, arrived Friday in 
talks about independence for South-West Africa, or Namibia, the 


(tfl 


of state f* 
• for 


i an 


a- Pram Th^uboorata of Thaflaml who returned W®*"? 
day from a physical checkup in the United States, has been ? ~ “ 


- ... » , iJUUCS, UM 

in Bangkok with an inflamed Jnng and circulatory problems, 

~~ no immediate report S 


T hail an d announced Sunday. There was 
condition. 


(UBQ 


llmdore V. AnzaJone, chief fund-raiser for Kevin H. WtofJ? ' 

rot guilty of extortion Fndayj , i n 


was mayor of Boston, was found not guilty 
federal jury. 

Aba to 


Tfiip 

Friday^* 


zewski of the U.S. Marines won final congressional appro' .. . 
voice vole in the Senate. President Ronald Reagan is expected rcsfff ^ 
measure.. Mr. Staniszewski was a British subject when hew*s.®“2«fl 
Vietnam 17 years ago, . 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


Main Street, U.SJL, 
Getting a New Look 

.In man} American small 
towns, the shopping mail has 
taken over and left Main Street 
. & husk. But in many other com* 
. rauni ties, the downtown section 

—where typically the Fust Na- 
tional Bank is across the street 
from the comer drug store, and 
the dry goods emporium, hard- 
ware store, shoe shop and post 
office are just down the block 
— still lives, sometimes just 
barely. 

The .National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation intends to 
help keep Main Street alive and 
thriving. It has provided seed 
money and expertise that have 
spruced up nearly 1 00 down- 
towns from Tarboro. North 
Carolina, to The Dalles, Ore- 
gon. In mid-September, in con- 
cert with federal, state and local 
organizations, both public and 
private, the National Trust held 
a nationwide televised meeting 
at 440 sites on “Revitalizing 
Downtown," with plenty of 
participation from the far-flung 
audience. 

People at the National Trust 
say there is no single formula 
for keeping Main Streets alive. 
Every town is different It has 
learned some lessons on what 
wmks: Rely on local initiative, 
start small, go slow. 

It also has learned what 
doesn't work: big-scale, one- 
shot projects; pedestrian 
streets, which often mean raz- 
ing valuable buddings for park- 
ing while isolating the down- 
town section; facade 
modernization that obliterates 
the historic image that is one of 
Main Street’s strengths in com- 
petition with shopping malls ; 
and “theme" treatments such as 
Wild West. Victorian or New 
England Salt Box. 


Short Takes 

The national drive to add a 
balanced-budget amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution stalled 
two states shy of the necessary 
34 when it was blocked in com- 
mittee in the Michigan legisla- 
ture, 5-4. The vote dims pros- 
pects for the bOl this year. No 
other state legislature is close to 
conclusive action. 


When a visitor complained 
that be had not seen the coral 
snake budge in nine months of 
via is to the Houston Zoo, John 
Donaho, the curator, acknowl- 
edged that it was actually a rub- 
ber imitation. Snakes on exhibit 
lend to die, he said, so “we put 
out a rubber one for people to 
be able to see what they look 
like." 

Notes on People 

The three-member Council 
on Environmental Quality in 
Washington has approved 
plans to build a two-and-a-half 
mile (four-kilometer) parkway 


to Jimmy Carta’s proposed 
presidential library in Atlanta. 
Local residents say the four* 
lane road will damage historic 
neighborhoods,- and the case 
appears headed for a long court 
fight. Debate over the project 
has become increasingly stri- 
dent The Carter allies are at- 
tacking opponents of the pro- 
ject as affluent white elitists; 
the foes are comparing Mr. Car- 
ter's actions to the of 

Atlanta in the Civil War by 
Sherman's army. 

□ 

John V. Lindsay, the former 
New York mayor, has appeared 
oo many television shows, as an 
interviewer for the ABC net- 
work and on Broadway with a 
bit part in the musical “See- 
saw." Now he has extended his 
theatrical career with a job as 
chairman of the Vivian Bean- 
moot Theater at New York's 
Lincoln Center. 


When C Ration* 
ir-flung Are Capitol Fare 


Senate-House conferees riv- 
ing to resolve a deadlock on toe 
military programs trill labored 
away for six hours last Monday 
on the little-used fourth floor of 
the Capitol when, about 7 pjru, 
the doors were flung open. An 
aide shouted “Dinner. 1 " and 
carts were wheeled in carrying, 
yes, militaiy Held rations, better 
known as C rations. ■ 

Senior members of the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services 
Committees tore open the plas- 
tic packages and wolfed down 
Vienna sausages with cold 
baked beans, beef patties de- 
signed to be reconstituted with 
water and smrilur delicacies. 

“After aU," an aide said, "if 
we expect the enlisted' men to 
eat them, we should expect the 
Armed Services committees to 
eat them, at least once in a 
while.” 


Navy Probes Skipper 
In Whale Incident 

The navy is investigating an 
incident in which Melvin D. 
Munsmger, skipper of the sup- 
ply ship San Jos£ is said to have 
fired rifle shots at a pod of 
whales in the Indian Ocean 1« t 
October. 

Captain Munringer is said by 
some of his new to have been 
shooting a rifle at a floating 
barrel target when the whales 
swam by. Although the whales 
posed no threat to the San Jose, 
the captain is said to have kept 
shooting in their direction, pos- 
sibly, but not verifiably, 
wounding one of them. A crew- 
man said he had heard one of 
the mammals wafl. 

A navy spokesman, saying 
the navy observes all applicable 
statutes on preserving the envi- 
ronment and protecting endan- 
gered species, said. “This is not 
a matter we are taking lightly." 


By Martin Tolchin 

New Ycrk Timex Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
has crushed a filibuster by conser- 
vative Republicans on a civil rights 
measure, whose supporters want to 
attach it to a catchall spending bilL 
The 92-4 vote, in a rare Saturday 
session, indicated the Senate was 
impatient with tactics that could 


hold up adoption of the spending 
biU, which is needed to keep most 
government agencies operating in 
the newfi5cal year begin ning Mon- 
day. 

An hour after the vote, the Sen- 
ate unanimously approved a reso- 
lution that extends through Tues- 
day spending for a number of 
government agencies at current lev- 
els. A similar measure is pending 
before the House. 

The vote enhanced prospects the 
Reagan administration would not 
have to begin (he closing of govern- 
ment services, a maneuver that is 
often threatened but seldom done. 
The vote also improved the pros- 
pects that Congress would adjourn 
cm schedule next Thursday. 

The civil rights debate involves a 
proposal to nullify a Supreme 
Court ruling Lhat legislation ban- 
ning sex discrimination by educa- 
tional institutions that get federal 
funds applies only to specific pro- 
grams mat get the the aid, not to 
entire institutions. 

The administration interprets 
the ruling to apply also to instances 
of discrimination oo the basis of 
race, religion, national origin, age 
or physical handicap. 

Supporters of the rights measure 
said it was meant merdy to restore 
the broad coverage that many 
members of Congress say was in 
effect before the Supreme Court 
decision. They hold that if a pro- 
gram is found to be discriminatory, 
the government should deny funds 
to an entire institution, not just a 


“The issue is whether federal tax- 
payers* money will continue to be 
used for discriminatory purposes.” 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, told 
the chamber before the vole. 

. The vote Saturday capped a hec- 
tic week of procedural maneuver- 
wg several fronts as Congress 


IV OVJVIUH- VANI5J 

leaders sought compromises not 
only on the avil rights measure but 
also on an anti-crime package and 
a water-projects biff. They also 


■ Plan Would Soft Power 

Robert Pear of The New York 
Tunes reported from Washington: 

The Reagan administration 
plans to delegare some of the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing federal 
civil rights laws to State officials in 
selected states. 

Under agreements drafted by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Sendees, state agencies would in- 
vestigate complaints charging that 
a recipient of federal money that 
had been channeled through the 
state government had violated fed- 
eral laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race; color, 
national origin, handicap, age, sex 
or religion. 

Administration officials said the 
transfer of power was consistent 
with President Reagan’s “new fed- 
eralism” approach, which seeks to 
reduce federal regulation and to 
strengthen the role of state govern- 
ments. . 

But some lawyers is the depart- 
ment have questioned the policy 
change, and civil rights advocates 
outside the government have sug- 
gested that it would be illegal for 
federal officials to delegate the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing civil 
rights. 
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MobExtorting 
MUUonsat 
JFK Airport, 
OffickdSays 



< . '/I 


By Sdwyn Raab 

New York limes Sen tee 

NEW YORK — Organized 
crime has a stranglehold on a large 
pan of the cargo business at Km- 
nedy International Airport, extort- 
ing millions of dollars ear* year 

tries, aocordmg 
federal investigative unit. 

The official, Edward A. McDon- 
ald, said a five-year inouiry by ibe 
Justice Department and the Feder- 
al Bureau of Investigation had un- 
covered evidence that trucking and 
warehouse companies were forced 
to make the payments to avoid la- 
bor problems. 

The companies, known as freight 
forwarders, deliver and pick up 
shipments from air | i n< " * at the 
Queens airport Last year, LI mil- 
lion tons of cargo valued at $47 
billion were shipped through Ken- 
nedy, more than through any other 
airport in the country. 

Mr. McDonald said the payoffs 
were often disguised as payments 
to trucking companies controlled 
by organized c rime. The payments 
are supposedly for subcontracting 
work that is never done by the 
mob-controlled companies, he 
said. Another method used to con- 
ceal extortion payments, he said, is 
to list as expenses the fictitious 
leasing of equipment from compa- 
nies run by mobsters. 

The crime figures have been able 
to obtain payoffs mainly became 
of their infhiaice over two locals of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, that have jurisdiction 
oyer truck drivers ana warehouse 
and clerical employees, Mr. Mc- 
Donald said. 

Mr. McDonald identified the 
union groups under investigation 
as Local 851 in Valley Stream on 
Long Island and Local 295 in Ja- 
maica, Queens. 

Frank Calise, president of Local 
295, said. “Of course, I deny what 
these people are saying. Until 1 get 
some more information I have 
nothing else to say." Officials of 
Local 851 did not reply to repeated 
requests for an interview. 

Mr. McDonald said the inquiry 
was in its final phase and that a 
federal grand jury was reviewing 
evidence in the case. 



Mondale Joins With Carter 
In Accusing Reagan of Failure 

Compiled bp Our Staff From DtyadiB "The president has a responsxbil- Southerners better than Mr. Rea- 
LOVEJOY, Georgia — Walter ity now to speak 10 the American gan does and he knows that South- 
F. Mondale and former President people as to what we’re to make of enters did not want (he $200 billion 


Jimmy Carter joined forces at the this," Mr. Mondale said. 

, Georgia state Democratic picnic to “Why for 25 years has he op- thousands of farmers into bank- 
accuse President Ronald Reagan or posed every arnts-contrd effort of ruptcy and “saddling our children 
failure to reduce federal budget every prescient?” Mr. Mondale with the bills” [WP,LAT) 
deficits, failure to make progress in continued. “Why for four years has ■ Ferraro Rejects Carter link 

arms control talks and failure to he given us an aims race, and why ., * , „ v . 

accept responsibility for the bomb- for these last four days does sud- VZlZl 

ing of the UA Embassy in Beirut, denly the whole approach change 
Mr. Mcqdale and Mr. Carta and do w= stan Karina SHf . WM, Mr, Mondate wydrfead- 


deficits that he said are driving 
thousands of farmers into bank- 
ruptcy and “saddling our children 


' : - J i I t 


|f-i j 

V i:; v - v 


Maureen Dowd of The New York 
Times reported from Pittsburgh; 
While Mr. Mondale was defend* 


^TS d £!d , Sf y a 1 0 &Ii^ S™ 1101, ” d why lme lhey SSl 3 dSSSn»SMaS!d 5 

even^wSch was deagned tod«n- Both Mr. Mondale and Mr. Car- *j “V D ™«ra' iclidrelon 
onstrate Democratic solidarity in ter ridiculed Mr. Reagan for never Ec .up. 

the South. Polls show Mr. Moadale having met with theu* official of of 

trading Mr. Reagan in the South by the Sonet Union. They noted that C «?. a Z^vlij..j.un e u_ 

3 large margbL^ Mr. Gromyko has mei with evay c it 

The Democratic luminaries in- president since Franklin D. Roose- i J?tSSr2K 

eluded the Reverend Jesse L Jack- velt, and thus Mr. Reagan's meet- 
son; Uk party chaiimai of lldf the ing whi him was no accomplish- 


son; the party c 

13 Southern state, including Bert ment. ’ jnr. v^ncr. n> 

Lance of Georgia; and the mayors Both Democrats also criticized o 

of Atlanta and Miami, the region’s Mr. Reagan for failing to take per- ?^L S , ,T 

largest cities. sonal regomdbility for the dekhs to raun. We re not going to let him 

Speaking aL the picnic, Mr. Moo- of 24 persons last month in the , „ , V4 „ P ... 

Jecbailaiged the president to ex- SepL 20 bomb attack of the U* 5 If®. 


Mr. Carter. “It’s Mondale-Femro. 
It’s four years later. It’s not 1980. 


date challenged the; 
plain why there was 


progress made at all towards arms 
control” during meetings last week 
with Foreign Minister Andrei A. litically damaged” by adverse nac- 

Gromyko of the Soviet Union. don last week after he appealed to ca Pf < l, s outrageous 

“All we’ve seen are photos and blame the bombing on “the near , 

progress,” Mr. Mondale sad. destruction of owmielligence ca- SLS SShTS. 

dr. Mondale met with Mr. Gro- pabOiiy in recent years before w t» the UA embassy annex mUb- 


ippaxently no embassy annex near Beirm. 


Mr. Carter suggested that Mr. 
Reagan was embarrassed and “po- 


cized Mr. Reagan as Hying to pass 
the blame for what she said were 
his mistakes on to Mr. Carter. She 
sharpened her attack cm what she 


myko Thursday and su] 


ho- pabQity in recent years before we 
ted came here." Likeothers, Mr. Carter 


Walter F. Mondale making a Stump speech* in Georgia. Gromyko talks on Friday. 

Bush, on the Campaign Trail, Fosters 
Self-Effacing Style With the Press 


there was an “opportunity for sig- in terep reted the remark as a criti- 
□ificant progress* in the Reagan- asm of himself. 

Gromyko talks on Friday. Mr. Reagan telephoned Mr. Car- 

ter on Friday to explain that he had 

. _ not been referring to Mr. Carter. 

/ Lrkof/nv But Mr. Carter said Saturday, 
f XUva Jl DolcJlo “I'm still disappointed. 1 lived for 
y four years with a Harry Tr uman 

7 F1__ sign on my desk — ‘The buck stops 

Yfjfh / TPSfi here.’ I think President Reagan 


. By Jane Pcrlc2 

New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — In just 
about every city George Bush visit- 
ed during a four-day tour of the 
Middle west and Pennsylvania last 
week, there wss an organized ritual 
with the local mess (hat is becom- 
ing a haHmarx of the vice presi- 
dent's campaign repertory. 

Local television reporters were 
invited to a hold or hall where Mr. 
Bush was appearing and, back- 
stage, were granted five minotes 
with the candidate. , who amia bly 

answered questions. 

Mr. Bush’s apparent aim in a 


dozen of these seaarwut, and in his It is odd for a man who has been 
twice-daily encounters with a na- in charge of his own business, di- 


Instead, he attempted to all but States at the United Nations and it 
submerge himself as an issue in the China to be flying around the coun 


“I’m disappointed a! his total 
commitment to avoid responsibil- 
ity and in effect live in a dream 
world," Mr. Carter said. 

Mr. Mondate, who said the Unit- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


try detracting from his own stature, cd was “respected” in the 
But his aides say he has no flu- Middle East during the Carter ad* 
sion about the limits of his job. His ministration, said Mr. Reagan mis' 
aim during the campaign, they say, led Americans three times in re* 


CAMPAIGN BRIEFS 


- — ■■■ - ■■■ auu utu l 

Governors Queried on Voter Drive 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Donald J. Devine, director of the federal 
Office of Personnel Management, has ordered the Democratic governor ? 

of New York, Ohio and Texas to explain by Monday whether they are 
violating federal rules by using stale agencies to register voters. 

The New York administration of Governor Mario M. Cuomo de- rP 3 ' 
nounced the request as a partisan move by the Reagan administration. 

Federal rules require that state employees “are protected against Er i ~”: 0 rr 
coercion for partisan political purposes, Mr. Devine wrote. mmspubb 

Cuomo Unsure of Presidential Bid 


aim during the campaign, they say, led Americans three times in re- 
campaign and promoted instead is to be a good soldier for Ronald spondiug to the bombing in 
what he regards as the good tidings Reagan. Lebanon, 

of the Reagan administration and At the same time, as he did in “First he said everything posst* 
the potential horrors of a victory by Chicago over lunch last week, he ble was done, when of course that 
the Democratic ca nd i d ate, Walter has the chance to ever so quietly was not the case,” the former vice 
F. Mandate. build up his contacts with party president said. “Then he compared 

Wbm. Mr. Bush starts to become officials at tbe state level for a pos- it to fixing up one’s kitchen and 
the center of attention, as he did sible quest for the presidency in that’s just the problem. That’s no 
last week over whether be would 1988. way to approach iL 

release his income tax returns, he The vice president's stump “Finally, be complained that the 
gets a pained expression on his face speech always indudes declare- real problem was that his predeces- 
and tries to dfanmufa the headlines (tons of “a new optimism" and a sots had weakened the CIA and 
as quickly as possible. “new sense of hope" that infuses that’s the worst position ofaflbe- 

“I. don’t need all this," be said as the nation in contrast to the “ mat - cause it suggests falsely that this 
national reporters persisted in ask- aise" of the Carter adminis (ration, nation is weak in its intelligence 
. mg why. be was the. only cine of the Sometimes, Mr. .Bush has what capability.” 


anon. 

■ Support of Blacks Expected 

Joe Pichiralb of The Washington 
Post reported from Washington: 

Several national black leaders 
said Saturday they are optimistic 
that black voters will strongly sup- 
port Mr. Moadale. 

A theme that emerged in speech- 
es and interviews with black lead- 
ers attending ihe legislative week- 
end here of the Congressional 
Black Caucus Foundation Inc. is 
that blacks must put aside past dif- 
ferences with Mr. Mondate. Four 
more years of Mr. Reagan, they 
said, would be disastrous for civil 
rights and other black political is- 
sues . 

Coretta Scott King, the widow of 
the Reverend Martin Luther King 
Jr„ the slain civil rights leader, said 
there was strong grass-roots sup- 
port for Mr. Moadale that was not 
being picked up by the media or 
public opinion perns. Mayor An- 
drew Young of Atlanta also said he 
believed that that blacks were dos- 
ing ranks behind Mr. Mondate* 


Mr. Bush had asserted that the ue of Abraham Lincoln in the KB- Mr. Carter, whom voters rejected 
conditions of his blind mist pro- nois state capital, Mr. Bush called in 1980. 
hibiied him from making his re- Mr. Moadale “a negative sort of But Mr. Mondale said of Mr. 

turns public. ______ guy." Carter. “I’m proud of every day of 


turns public. guy." 

Within a day, Mr. Bush had “He's got a pained look on his 
short-circuited the inquiries. He face, like be needs some Pepto- 


ALBANY, New York (NYT) — Mario M. Cuomo. 'the Democratic announced that his lawyers, after Bismol,” he said. 


He’s got a pained look on his my service as his vice president.' 
i, like be needs some Pep to- Mr. Mondale, repeating a line tha 


U.S. Senate Halts Debate 
On Civil Rights Measure 


governor of New York, says he will not ran for re-election in 1986 if he consulting with the Office of Gov- Unlike Ms. Ferraro, Mr. Bush 
decides to seek (he presidency in 1988 but has emphasized that he had erament Ethics, had determined has trouble attracting sizable 
ade no decision to nm for president that be could, after *H release “es- crowds, although at a high school 

Mr. Cuomo said he believed Walter F. Mondale would come from senna! information" about his lax- in Saginaw, Michigan, where most 
Jund to win this year and would presumably ran for re-election in 1988. «. of his audience was below voting 


made no decision to nm for president 


tried to reach agreement on an im- 
migration . bill deadlocked in a 
House-Senate conference. 

The administration has been 
pushing for a catchall spending bill 
without any extraneous amend- 
ments, and some officials have sug- 
gested that the president might 
veto it 

Mr. Reagan has told congressio- 
nal leaders be is willing to forgo the 
crime package, which he wants, to 
obtain a catchall spending measure 
without the civil rights measure, 
water projects, or any other mea- 
sure. 

Meanwhile, administration offi- 
cials said all federal employees had 
been asked to come to work Mon- 
day morning. At that time, the ad- 
ministration will decide whether an 
acceptable spending btD is likely to 
be passed that day. If not, the em- 
ployees win be told to work only 
long enough to dose their agencies 
and return home after three hours. 

Employees covered by the four 
individual spending biu$ enacted 
into law wiB not be affected. Those 
bills cover the Departments of 
State; Justice; Housing and Urban 
Development; Commerce and En- 


behind to win this year and would presumably ran for re-election in 1988. es. of his audience 

“If I want to nm for president the only way to do it is not to ran fra Making the inframation public, age, he drew an audience of about 

governor and start running for president," Mr. Cuomo said. “Ibe Mr. Bush said, would be “in keep- 3,000 last week. 

alternative is to run Tor governor and win, and then turn right around and ing with my longstanding personal 

start running fra president. And Tin not going to do that" practice of full fin ancial disclosure 

svnn n __ _ _ which goes beyond the spirit and 

UBb 9 ABC Postpone Reports on Laxalt ^^anyiaw.” 

T i As if to emphasize his low-key 

WASHINGTON (LAT) — CBS and ABC tdorisioa executives have role, tha vi«y. pr f-drien t 
acknowledged that they have postponed airing critical news reports about coming debate with Geraldine A 
Sen. Paul Laxalt, Republican of Nevada and general chairman of Ferraro, the Democrats vice mea- 

Wfc ? j — i <- -f > -g 3 U. li. « ■ •- . . 1 S 


Mr. Mondale, repealing a line thal 
he used often in his successful bat- 
tle in the Georgia primary, con- 
tended that he is part Georgian and 
that “anyone who can make a 
speech and blow gnats at the same 
time deserves to be president and I 
learned (hat in Plains.” 

Mr. Mondale said he knows 
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CBS, ABC Postpone Reports on Laxalt 


acknowledged that they have postponed airing critical news reports about coming debate with Geraldine A 
Sen. Paul Laxalt, Republican of Nevada and general chairman of Ferraro, the Democratic vice piea- 
Presidenl Reagan’s re-election campaign, after bong contacted by Mr. dential was relatively 


Laxalt and his New York lawyer. unimportant \ 

Mr. Laxalt filed a 5250- million Ebel suit last week against the Sacra- **i don't drink it’s the Vice presi- 
mento Bee fra a November 1983 stray that said illegal skimming had dential debate that will he the de- 
occuntd 12 years ago at a Laxalt-owned ca sin o. tennining factor in this election," 

Newsweek magazine has published in its current issue a “correction” he said in SpringfieldA fliinpi* 
that says h “did not intend to adopt as its own the Bee’s stray on Sen. “We’re not talking about! the real 
Laxalt or to impugn the senator's reputation” when it declared last week debate, we’ret^kmg about a kind 
that the pres had not focused enough on charges that Mr. Laxalt has of glorified Sunday news show with 
associated with people allegedly tied to organized crime. a tend of 'Meet the Press’ format." 


associated with people allegedly ued to organized enme. a kmd of 'Meet the Press’ format." 

ti a1 n -> When he meets Ms. Ferraro on 

fOrtheKeCOrd Ocl n.hesaid, he intends “to keep 

the focus on the top of the ticket.” 

Howard H. Baker Jr., the Senate majority leader, who is retiring in Using a line that seemed to re- 
Jamiaiy. has decided to join the Houston-based law firm of Vinson & fleet some of the tmeertaintv he has 
Elkins and will earn about J70CL000 a year. (UT) expr^SSSSout Ikw w 

Representative Undy Boggs, Democrat of Louisiana, won re-election conduct l—rif m a debate with a 
Saturday, turning back a strong bid by a black framer judge. Senator J. woman, Mr. Bush said his strategy, 
Bennett Johnston, a Democrat, won easily against two Republican “fra better or worse, richer or poor- 
opponents. (UP1) er, is just be yourself." 
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A West German Example 


Who remcrabcis the West German mir- 
ade — the 25 years when the economy 
worked in textbook fashion, achieving the 
magic combination of growth and full em- 
ployment, stable prices and a large surplus 
on foreign trade? Well, much has changed. 
In this decade the country has seen nearly 
three years of recession, rising unemploy- 
ment and a foreign balance in the red. 

This has led to a labor belligerency not 
usually associated with West Germany. This 
year nearly half a million employees in the 
all-important metal-working industries went 
on strike for a 35-hour week. The avowed 
object was to help less fortunate workers 
back into Jobs. But since workers' earnings 
would not have been reduced with hours, the 
outcome would have been highly inflation- 
ary. leading to fewer jobs, not more. The 
economy no longer seemed in a dass apart 
Had it caught the English disease? 

In the end. settlement was reached at 38*6 
hours. The cost-raising effects probably can 
be absorbed: Lost output is being made up. 
and business confidence seems to be return- 
ing. Recovery will probably continue 
through 1985, fueled by rising exports. In- 
dustry is taking advantage of the U.S. boom 
and the overvalued dollar, and is increasing 
sales in the difficult Japanese market 

The budget defitit has been cut from 
nearly 4 percent of gross national product 
only three years ago to less than 1-5 percent 
now. in stark contrast to the trend in the 
United States. By next year, state spending 
will absorb only a minute proportion of the 
nation's savings, against the massive drain 
into the U.S. Treasury. The object is to 
ensure that adequate Finance is available 
for private Investment, avoiding rising in- 


terest rates and a scramble for funds. 

Bonn has lately avoided pushing up inter- 
est rates in line with those erf America, where 
rates are nearly twice as high. So the Deut- 
sche mark has generally Men against the 
dollar — but this has probably been worth- 
while, though it has raised the cost of some 
imports. West Germany's main trade is not 
with the United States. With other coun- 
tries. the exchange rate has not weakened. 

The importance of low interest rates is 
great The economic recovery is not likely to 
reduce unemployment much below the cur- 
rent uncomfortable 8 percent. Before jobs 
can be created, aging capital stock needs to 
be renewed and enlarged. Hus will not be 
easy so long as profits are low, equity capital 
is scarce and home demand is not buoyant 

It would not be right to pump up demand 
in a way that threatened West Germany’s 
price record. This is now almost as near to 
zero inflation as you can get, which benefits 
the world because it obliges other countries 
to trim their financial excesses. 

But it might be wise,- now, to review the 
pace of the attack on budget deficits. Dis- 
counting the special reversible, effects of 
the recession, the budget is probably already 
in surplus. Bonn envisages tax cuts in 1986 
and 1988. There is something to be said for 
accelerating these, especially if the stimulus 
from American demand weakens. 

The plea is not that a solitary West Ger- 
man locomotive should somehow pull other 
countries out of recession. It is rather that, 
by reducing its unemployment. West Ger- 
many should present an example, to the very 
different regimes across its eastern borders, 
of a successful market economy. 
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The Nuclear Diplomats 


The Reagan-Gromyko conversation that be- 
. gan with professions of peace at the United 
Nations last week appears to have culminated 
in an “intense" and “aggressive" exchange at 
the White House. Those are the adjectives 
Secretary of State George ShuJtz used in his 
report, and it js not hard to fill in the nouns 
to which they apply. 

President Reagan’s message to the Soviet 
foreign minister and his fellow members of the 
Politburo must have gone something like this: 

You may think J am stressing negotiation 
now to win votes, but I don’t need you fellows 
to be re-elected. You will have to deal with me 
and my high military budgets for another four 
years, and even my opponent’s defense bud- 
gets would not be much smaller. I’ve given 
higher priority to our buildup than to arms 
control because we are alarmed by the size of 
your forces and the ways you have used them. 

But you are wrong if you think I don't 
recognize the danger of this arms race and 
don’t yearn for rad peace and reductions in' 
nuclear weapons. 1 care deeply about keeping 
our competition under control I want to see us 
. cool the conflicts in Afghanistan, the Middle 
East, Asia and Central America and reach 
some solid aims-control treaties. Yon ask for 
deeds, not words, from us; I want deeds, not 
words, from you. We have put lots of ideas on 
the table. We have repaired our defenses and 
are ready when you are to get started again. 

Nor is it hard to imagine Mr. Gromyko’s 
equally impassioned responses: 

After almost 40 years of dealing with your 
country, I know something about U.S. politics 
and am not misled by campaign noises. But 
your administration has done more than 
-change its tone. You have said it is we who 
cannot be trusted to keep agreements even 
though it was you who rejected an arms treaty 
and other arrangements made by your prede- 
cessors. You have not just cri adzed one or 


another Soviet policy. You have threatened to 
try to break our economy unless we accept 
proposals that assure your freedom of action. 
You challenge our influence and friends not 
only in remote parts of the world but in the 
heart of Europe, along the lifelines for which 
we sacrificed so muck 

We cannot renegotiate every agreement with 
every new American president and we cannot 
negotiate at all with an administration that 
refuses to respect us as an equal partner. We 
will match you weapon for weapon and cannot 
be made to beg for mercy. But if equality is 
the goal we are ready to resume negotiation 
on arms and to settle what we can elsewhere. 
We, too, have made proposals, and we have 
been ready longer than you. 

Whatever the actual words, such attitudes 
underlie the Reagan-Gromyko encounter. 
They are sentiments that describe the essential 
deadlock more than they prescribe a way to 
end it One need not subscribe to Mr. Reagan’s 
Soviet policy to agree that the Soviet missile 
buildup in Europe and invasion of 'Afghani- 
stan became serious obstacles to arms-control 
diplomacy even before he took office. 

Nor need one accept Mr. Gromyko’s ten- 
dentious account of the Cold War, at the 
United Nations, to appreciate how the Reagan 
team’s bellicosity not only disrupted diploma- 
cy but struck the Soviet leaders as a radical 
departure: a renunciation of the parity that is 
the basis of any deal to stabilize the arms race. 

Whether nuclear diplomacy can catch up 
with nuclear technology was a presang ques- 
tion in 1980. Now it is a bunting one. If 
President Reagan intended to use most of one 
whole presidential term merely to soften up 
the Russians, be has nothing to show for iL If 
be was warmly devoted to arms control from 
the start, why is it that late 1984 suddenly finds 
him wotting so hard to prove it? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 

When President Eisenhower needed an am- 
bassador to oversee U.S. aid to an India faced 
with appalling food shortages, he turned to 
Ellsworth Bunker. When President Kennedy 
needed a mediator to settle the explosive con- 
flict between the Netherlands and Indonesia 
over the future of New Guinea, he turned to 
Ellsworth Bunker. 

When President Johnson needed an envoy 
to sort things out in the Dominican Republic, 
he turned to Ellsworth Blinker before sending 
him, at age 73, to a six-year stint in Vie tnam. 
When President Nixon needed a senior diplo- 
mat in the Middle East he turned to Ellsworth 
Bunker, as be did in assigning him to ne 
tions for a Panama Canal Treaty. When 1 


dents Ford and Carter needed a patient negoti- 
ator to see this epic treaty through to passage, 
both turned to Mr. Bunker. 

“When the president calls on you to do a 
job, you do it,” Mr. Bunker once said. His 
death Thursday di minis hes the circle of distin- 
guished citizens, often successful in other 
fields, who devote themselves to diplomacy. 

“Ellsworth Bunker always had a soothing 
effect in a crisis," Henry Kissinger wrote. 
“When one saw at the foot of the ramp that 
tall erect, thin figure, immaculately dressed as 
if no suit of his would dare rumple even in the 
heat of Saigon, one knew there was no risk of 
failure from either excess or impetuosity or 
lack of dedication.** 

— The Baltimore Sun 


FROM OUH OCT. 1 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


•1909: A Look at Hungs on die Street 

NEW YORK — The old question, “How’s the 
Market?" has given place to “How's the 
Street?" However, it comes to the same thing 
Stocks in general closed unchanged or a frac- 
tion lower [on SepL 30]. The military parade in 
connection with the Hudson-Fulron celebra- 
tions distracted the attention of traders and 
the public from the market Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip denies a report that his health win 
compel his retirement from the presidency of 
the City National Bank. Mr. Charles J. Law- 
son was initiated a member of the Stock Ex- 
change [on Sept. 30], He escaped with a light 
, haring. His father. Mr. W.S. Lawson, who he 
succeeds, said; “U was not so in my day; they 
nearly killed me." Mr. Charles W. Morse, 
commenting on his election as president of the 
Hudson Navigation Company, says: “No man 
is dead till the undertaker gets him." 


1934: Rnana's Gold Mines Keep Busy 
NEW YORK — Most American and British 
commentators have given qualified acceptance 
to claims of Soviet authorities that their coun- 
try has increased its gold production to such 
an extent as to displace either Canada or the 
United States from the position of the second 
most important world producer, states WJ\ 
Boericke, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune. While definite figures on production 
have never been forthcoming from official 
sources, there seems to be much evidence 
available on the new plants installed, extent of 
mechanization and reported large shipments 
of bullion to Germany from Russia. Thor 
hesitancy to supply the figures, but instead to 
speak glibly of an imposing increase in the 
number of plants that are employed in gold 
mining cannot fail to connote the impression 
of an industry endeavoring to set up a record. 
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A Risky U.S. Game 
On the Cuba Accord 


w 


By Wayne S. Smith 

AcmwTTON — Twhmv-iwo an understanding — in which tax 
month. John F. there would .be nothing to 



IZTc^r^site crisis, and the from 197U to l*/4. tint not today? 

the brink me answer r is none of the ■£* 

Starved a sigh of relief. Since An WUutiy ex- 

then, every American president has ists. and it has not been abrogated, 
taken Sotunderelandmg as a deadly The core of the undersULndmg is oui- 
Sious matter. Now. however, the lmed ffl »l 
Reagan ^minis tration seems intent shebev OD Oct -6, 1562, and m Mr. 
mi questioning its validity. Kennedy s response of Oct 27. The 

president and his associates 
■ wish to free themselves of 


Reagcui- Gromyko: A Modest New Start? 


W ASHINGTON — The main 
thing about the Reagan-Gro- 
myko miks in New York ana Wash- 
ington is that they took place. They 
broke the ominous silence that exist- 
ed between the two nuclear nations, 
with at least agreement that every- 
thing was at risk but that nothing bad 
been irretrievably lost 
Andrei Gromyko took a very hard 
line in his private talks as well as in 
public. Diplomats who had observed 
nim for years in Moscow felt that he 
seemed freer now to speak for his 
government and to vent nis own anti- 
Western prqudices. 

At 75, he is remarkably active, 
though bis mouth is twisted, as if he 
bad suffered a stroke. Nevertheless, 
he not only gave Secretary of Slate 
George Shultz all the time Mr. Shultz 
wanted, but he saw the Chinese for- 
eign minister for six hours. This was 
the first time the foreign ministers of 
the two largest Co mmunis t nations 
had met since 1969, |*nri here a gain 
Mr. Gromyko apparently took an un- 
yielding poation. 

His 75-minute speech at the Unit- 
ed Nations was a curious document 
— actually two different speeches. 
The first part was a mixture of bad 
history and bad manner*, blaming 
the United States for all the turmoil 
in the world since the last world war. 
The second part was nostalgia for the 
days when toe United States and the 
Soviet Union fought together against 
Hitler, and. it was highly supportive 
of the principles erf the Umted Na- 
tions Charter. 

In contrast, President Reagan’s 
speech to the General Assembly was 
angularly .lacking jn. Jii^auti-SovieL . 
rhetoric of the past, but 'his private* - 
talk with Mr. Gromyko was officially 
described as being forceful and di- 
rect, signifying no tangible progress. 

One official said, nevertheless, that 
the Reagan administration would 
gjve the^Soviet foreign minister’s re- 
marks “the Kennedy treatment.” 
This was a reference to the time in the 
Cuban missile crisis when President 
John F. Kennedy received two com- 
munications from Nikita Khru- 
shchev — one aggressively intimidat- 
ing and the other vaguely reassuring, 
or at least hesitating. Mr. Kennedy 
ignored the first and answered the 
second, which led to a compromise. 

Administration officials are aware 
that many delegates at the United 
Nations, including the Russians, are 
skeptical of Mr. Reagan's more con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Moscow, re- 
garding it as an election tactic. 

One American official while con- 
ceding that Mr. Reagan's intentions 
were being questioned, observed that 
the president was so far ahead in the 
election that he had no political need 
to talk to the Russians. 

His change of attitude toward the 
Russians was not as sudden as the 
press made out, this official said, 
pointing to Mr. Reagan's speeches 
before the General Assembly of June 
17, 1982, and Sept 26, 1983, and his 
television address of Jan. 16, 1984. 
The official line now is that the 


By Janies Res ton 


to 


to 


president intended all alon; 
change his tone, if not his 
once rearmament enabled Kim 
“negotiate from strength." 

This, of course, is precisely what 
bothers Mr. Gromyko. “All we hear," 
the Soviet foreign minister told the 
General Assembly, “is that strength, 
strength, and above all strength is the 
guarantee of international peace. In 
other words, weapons, weapons and 
still more weapons." 

Mr. Reagan sought to indicate to 
him that in nuclear arms negotia- 
tions, inrfn/lhig talks on “the militari- 
zation of space," the United Slates 
“would consider what measures of 
restraint both sides might take while 
negotiations proceed." 

According to officials at the Unit- 
ed Nations, this was a phrase written 


by Mr. Reagan hmnelf, differing 
from the State and Defense Depart- 
ment drafts, to imply that the United 
States might postpone its military 
space plans if Moscow reopened the 
other arms ne go tiations 

There seems to be little hope of 
serious process in die weapons field 
before the November ejection, but 
conversations could take place in 
other fields. 

For example, 1985 will mark the 
40th anniversary of the end of the last 
world war and the signing of the UN 
Charter. As allies in that war and 
founding permanent members of the 
UN Security Council both the Soviet 
Union and the United States could 
begin planning now to celebrate these 
events. Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gromy- 
ko talked about “a new beginnings" 
The old one, 40 years ago in the UN 
Charter, was not bad. 

The New York Times. 


• restraints imposed by the accord. 

In the process, they may open a Pan- 
dora’s W of new tensions and un- 
certainties in US-Soviet relations. 

On Sept 14, 1983, President Rea- 
gan stated categorically that the un- 
derstanding had been “abrogated. 
He did not say how, nor subsequently 
could his aides say what he meant. 

The president’s statement was fol- 
lowed in February by the incredible 
assertion of his friend, former Gover- 
nor William P. Clements Jr. of Texas, 
a member of the Kissinger commis- 
sion on Central America, that there 
had never even been a Kennedv- 
Khrusbcbev understanding — merely 
two unrelated messages that passed 
each other like “ships in the night." 

More recently, at the Republican 
National Convention. Jeane J. Kirk- 
patrick referred in pasting to Cuban 
facilities that “enable Soviet nuclear 
submarines to roam our coasts." If 
that were true — if Soviet submarines 
were indeed operating from Cuban 
ports — it would mean that (he Soviet 
Union was viola ting the 1962 under- 
standing on a regular basis. 

Now, to add to the confusion, the 
president’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Anns Control charges in a 
report soon to be released to Con- 
gress that the Russians violated the 
understanding from 1970 to 1974 by 
deploying missile-carrying subma- 
rines In Cuban waters. 

Which of these assertions should 
we believe? Has the understanding 
been abrogated? Or was there never 


Some Possibilities in Central America 


W ’ASHINGTON— In the swirl 
of two sets of ejections, Amer- 
ica's on Nov. 6 and Nicaragua’s on 
Nov. 4, lie possibilities of Central 
American accommodation only 
dimly perceived thus far. 

Start in Managua. The Sandin- 
ists, being Marxists of a sort, were 
reluctant to allow elections before 
they bad strapped everything down. 
But international pressure forced 
'their hand and is now being applied 
> to make .'them make the elections' 
■Fair ,6y the one 'tost that counts: " 
whether . the opposition trader, Ar- 
turo Croz^an un compromised dem- 
ocrat who was a member of the first 
Sandini5l junta, take* pan. 

The Sandinists are scared of Mr. 
Cruz: Government mobs sought to 
break up an impressively large cam- 
paign rally he organized last month 
in Chinandega; and the govern- 
ment, having that day announced 
the lifting of censorship, censored 
La Prensa’s account of the event 
But urged on by the Latin and 
European Social Democrats whom 
Mr. Cruz has cultivated, the San- 
dinists are continuing ragged nego- 
tiations with him over the terms on 
which be might come in. Mean- 
while, by suddenly adopting tbc 
text of a Contadora treaty (which 
has no enforcement mechanism) 
they are evidently trying to distract 
attention from the elections issue. 

The potential importance of elec- 
tions — elections that are precedur- 
ally fair and whose results the San- 
dinists then respect — cannot be 
exaggerated. They could give Nica- 
raguans a government of their 
choice, head off the growing inter- 
nal war, and help deflate the whole 
regional crisis. 

Switch to Washington. President 
Reagan’s critics warn that he may 
send in American troops after his 


By Stephen Rosenfeld 

expected re-election, that he has pul 
in place the facilities and forces 


mond Bonner, formerly of 
New York Times), that he will 
“keep his secret war in Nicaragua 
going no matter what Congress says 
or does" (Edward Kennedy). 

I find these forecasts much over- 
drawn. Bm/tbgr-are music -to the - 

The importance of 
Nicaraguans elections 
cannot be exaggerated. 

ears of foreign-policy heavies in the 
Reagan administration, who hope 
the Sandinists believe every word. 

Meanwhile, Walter Mondale is 
edging closer to Mr. Reagan on key 
Nicaragua questions — though not 
on support of the “contras." Ac- 
cepting without cavil the adminis- 
tration contention that the Sandin- 
ists have been exporting revolution, 
he told The New York Times that if 
the Sandinists did not accept a 
gpod-faith negotiation aimed at a 
general nonintervention agreement, 
he would “quarantine" Nicaragua 
(IHT, SepL 19). Whatever mat 
means, it suggests a widening band 
of cooperation between Mr. Rea- 
gan ana mainstream Democrats. 

Even (he differences on the issue 
of the “secret war” are starting — 
just starting — to wash ouL It has 
occurred to some congressional op- 
ponents of the CIA-supported op- 
eration in Nicaragua that, with the 
terms of the Nicaragnan elections 
still unsettled, this may not be the 
right moment to take the brat off 


Managua. Certainly the next Con- 
gress might not be as ready as this 
one to cut the CIA out of the action 
if, meanwhile, the Sandinisi regime 
bad run what most people regarded 
as a Soviet-type election. 

Americans disagree about sup- 
porting an armed intervention in 
another country, and as long as the 
Nicaragua debate is focused on the 
secret war, tensions will be high. 
Only hard-line Sandinisi apolo- 
- •gists, however, differon the issuerof 
fair elections. This is an issue tailor- 
made for a bipartisan approach, 
and it is playing righL into (he hands 
of Ronald Reagan. The administra- 
tion will be able to argue, if Mr. 
Cruz continues to be denied a fair 
chance, that the Sandinists have left 
no alternative but further support 
of the Nicaraguan insurgency. 

Looking one way, then, the San- 
dinists may see a re-elected Ronald 
Reagan released from the restraints 
that limited his military options 
earlier. They cannot be sure that the 
popular, political and bureaucratic 
resistance toaU-S. combat involve- 
ment would still be substantial. 

Latin democratic sentiment is 
cooling to them and wanning to El 
Salvador under President Jose Na- 
polebn Duarte, who now seems as- 
sured of greater US. support. The 
Cubans and R ussians are telling 
them that, in the dutch, they are 
on their own. 

Looking another way, the San- 
dinists can see an electoral chal- 
lenge from Mr. Cruz, who has two 
major advantages: He calls Nicara- 
guans back to the original and, it 
appears, still popular democratic 
and pluralistic promise of the revo- 
lution, and he capitalizes on popu- 
lar discontent with the regime's per- 
formance over the past five years. 

The Washington Post 


terms of the understanding 
dear: If the Russians would r enuve 
their offensive-weapons systems 
from Cuba, (he United States would 
lift its naval blockade and promise 
not to invade. 

Thai was the sum of iL There w* 
no prohibition on the stationing of 
conventional forces in Cuba. No 
mention was even made of the 201)00 
Soviet ground forces there at ihe dm 
of the crisis. 

Nor was there any stipulation dot 
Cuba refrain from encouraging revo- 
lution elsewhere in the hemisph ere. 
President Kennedy certainly under- 
stood that (he United States would 
have to contend with what he caUd 
“the export of aggressive Communist 
purposes," but he also understood 
that it should not be dealt with by 
threatening nuclear war. 

President Richard Nixon was fully 
committed to the understanding Nu- 
ticing in 1970 that the Russians were 
constructing facilities in Genfuegos. 
Cuba, for the apparent purpose of 
servicing nuclear submarines, the 
Nixon administration insisted that 
this would be a violation of the ac- 
cord and demanded that the facQitia 
be dismantled. They were. 

Washington and Moscow agreed at 
the time that isolated port calls by 
Soviet submarines would not be con- 
sidered a violation, but their servicing 
in or operation from Cuban pons 
would be. Apparently to assert their 
right to do so. the Russians scot a 
submarine into a Cuban port in 1972, 
and another in 1974. The Umted 
States was aware of those calls aad 
did not consider them a violation of 
the agreement. Since 1974. there bare 
been no Soviet nuclear-missile sub- 
marines in Cuban pons except for 
one towed in briefly in distress. Both 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick and the General 
Advisory Committee are wrong 

The Carter administration also re- 
garded the accord as binding. In 
1 978. it questioned whether the addi- 
tion of MiG-23s to the Cuban Air 
Force was an infringement, but it 
concluded that no violation was in- 
volved since the planes were not ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear weapons. 

What, then, does the Reagan ad- 
ministration hope to gain by ques- 
tioning the validity of the nnder- 
s landing? It can only lose by doing 
so. Accusing the “evil enipift*tf to- 
lalions may seem to be good propa- 
ganda. But if Moscow were viohtag 
tbc understanding. Washington 
would need to do something abanil 

Were Soviet submarines really «- 
ing Cuban facilities. Mr. Reagan's 
duty would be clear — to danand 
that Moscow either pm a stop to it m 
face another Cuban missile crisis. No 
such demand Ms been made. 0 k 
can only conclude that Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick's statements are untrue— or that 
the president is being had by Mos- 
cow. The administration cannot hare 
it both ways. 

And what can the United States 
gain by suggesting that the under- 
standing is no longer binding? The 
administration can baldly wish to 
open the way for the positioning of 
Soviet offensive weapons in Cuba. 
Must we assume, than, that it wishes 
to remove any obstacles to a U-S- 
invasion of Cuba? That would deady 
be a dangerous game. As invasion 
would be an exceedingly bloody af- 
fair costing thousands of American 
lives even if die Russians did not 
come to Cuba's assistance — and w 
cannot be certain they would not. 

The writer, chief of the U.S hdo&j 
section in Havana from 1979 to ITSL 
is a senior associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment far International P&&- 
He contributed this comment w I* 
New York Times. 


Abortion: More Than One Civilized View 


N EW YORK — Abortion has 
always seemed to me an issue of 
law and morals so complex, and so 
deeply felt, that opposing views de- 
served respect I respected those who 
considered it a base act I respected 
those who saw the decision as the 
woman’s to make. . 

The 1984 election campaign has 
put those feelings under severe strain, 
in me and I suspect in others. For the 
opponents of abortion have resorted 
to such outrageous tactics that they 
have just about lost their entitlement 
torespecL 

What is so repellent about the anti- 
abortionists’ campaigning is their 
certainty. They are so sure they arc 
right (hat any tactic is justified: The 
end justifies the means. We see peo- 
ple who claim to be moved by love of 
life going to Geraldine Ferraro’s ral- 
lies and holding up signs that say 
“Mondaie-Ferraro Death Squad" or 
that show three small tombstones 
and the words “Gerry’s Kids.” 

The bishops and lesser clergy who 
are pressing the abortion issue tend 
to use a more philosophical tone. But 
the bottom line is about the same: 
Abortion is self-evidently evil and 
recognized as such by all moral indi- 
viduals; if you do not agree, or even if 
you do but think others are entitled 
to differ, you are in favor of murder. 

Thus Monsignor A.V. McLees of 
SL Albans. New York, wrote to The 
New York Times that abortion has 
been “considered immoral by the 
great majority of civilized people, not 
for religious reasons only but for the 
same reasons that murder is immoral 
or stealing is immoral: They are con- 
demned as being opposed to the well- 
being of the community.” 

Is Italy, then, to' be put down as 



By Anthony Lewis politics in the usual American sense 
- J but of fanaticism. And the mice of 

that can be extremely high. History 
has too many bloody examples of 
suspicion and hate generated by 
those who wanted to impose their 
certainties on others. 

The United States is on the whole a 
pragmatic country — which is why its 
form of government has lasted- And 
so I find the rise of the anti- abortion 
fanatics a puzzle. 

When the issue has been fairly well 
settled by co mp r omi se in so many 
other countries, why should Ameri- 
cans be riven by stridat demands for 

an absolute - answer? 

For zealotry to be made a test of 
political acceptability is alarming 
The Reagan administration has af- 
ready indicated that correct views on 
abortion are to be a standard -for 
judicial appointees. 

To demand belief in a particular 
doctime — to demand it onudges or 
candidates for president —is as pro- 
foundly wrong as it would be to de- 
mand membership in a particular re- 
ligious denomination. 

The frames of the US. Constitu- 
tion wrote in Article VI: “No reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any offing or public 
trust under the United States.’* 

The New York Times. 


lolic, allows abortion un- 
der a statute approved by national 
popular referendum. The law permits 
abortion an various grounds in Brit- 
ain, France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
and other countries. AU uncivilized? 

If civilized attitudes are to be the 
test, what are we to say of men who 
insist that women who became preg- 
nant as the result of rape must bear 
the child? Many of the anti-abortion 
zealots go that far. 

The assertion that there is only one 
civilized view of abortion is not only 
wrong as a statement of fact It is also 
quite wrong about the altitudes of 
millions of accent people in the Unit- 
ed States, including large numbers of 
Catholics and other parishioners. 
Pods have repeatedly shown a major- 
ity of Americans against the demand 
to outlaw all abortion; but at a mini - 
mum, opinion is sharply divided. 



Ferraro and the Church 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Matters of life and Death first letter to a newspaper aiaj 
o The author to pnaer t 

** lw tunning for office not ® 

O’ Jitters, Sept Ji); ignore a principal tenet of th® 


To mast that the reality of diverse 
opinion on this extremely difficult 
question be overridden to write one 
view into law is exceedingly danger- 
ous. Merely to stale the proposition is 
to demonstrate how divisive a notion 
it is, how threatening to the political 
tolerance that is essential to democra- 
cy's workings. • 

Abortion should be “the key issue” 
in American politics. Archbishop 
Bernard F. Law of Boston and 18 
Catholic bishops of New England 
said in a statement in September. My 
guess is that not many Americans 
would agree. ... 

The priority that the anO-abortion- 
ists give to the issue rings not of 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed "Letters to the 
Editor ” and must contain the writ- 
ers signature, name and full ad- 
dress. Letters should be brief and 
are subject to editing. We cannot 
be responsible for the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 
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- “H of the unborn, deter- , - 

nnne uat an innocent human shall be The editorial asks, “If it « 

denied the right to life. duty of GuhoBcs to forbid ab 

. , a society, through its even if other faiths dean 11 . 

Inland juridical systems, acting on permissible, then why not also I 
™ ™at is in the common birth control and drrotedT. 

Birth control does nffl dal 

life in being, and neither docs u 

put an end to the lives (rf i&j 
victims, the chil dren, tl 
they arc spiritually mair~^ -- 
point here is the suppress*® 1 

A ROEBLING van dB® 
(Costumed on 
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own action and volition, for- 
feited lus right to life. 

JEANNE ESQUIVEL. 
Estoril, Portugal. 

■I&SPS M 

New York Tones 
editorial has moved me to write my 
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By Joseph B. Trcasccr 

N*" York Tima Service 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. Haiti — * Over the oast 
W President Jean-Ctaude Duvalier has prem- 
ised some dra ma t ic improvements in human 
nghis. 

Bnt he has retreated nearly as often as he has 
advanced, with Htfle net gab for the six million 
Hai bans, who live in fear and poverty in a police 
state created more than a quarter of a century 
^b^&e^sident’s father, Francois “Papa 

Aftg an exhilarating few months in winch the 
32-year-old Resident promised “free, honest 
and dean” Sections for a National Assembly 
and issued widely publicized orders to end arbi- 
traiy arrest, torture and other abuses by the 
security forces, the editor and publisher of a 
weekly newspaper was arrested and beaten up. 
. two other critics wa placed under house arrest 
and another went into hiding 

In eariy August, about two months after be- 
ing beaten, (he editor. Pierre Robot Auguste, 
was permitted to resume publishing his weekly, 
L’lo/ormatioii. But diplomats have noted that 
the newspaper has been far less eriti^; of the 
government since its reappearance. 


Thousands 
In Germany 
Join Protest 
Of NATO 


By John Tagliabue 

New York Tima Service 

FULDA, West Germany — A 
week of protests designed -to dis- 
nip l North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation maneuvers has ended with 
an anti-midear aims demonstra- 
tion bytensof thousands of people. 

The police estimated that 20.000 
to 30.000 people formed four hu- 
man eh«n»K Saturday along roads 
tinkmg Fulda with nrarbyuiS.mil- 
jtaiy bases. Other protests last 
wedc, in which some demonstrators 
penetrated U.S. Army installations 
and damaged matmd, led to the 
detention of more than 100 people 
and touched off hitter ircnmina- 
tions that have soured relations be- 
tween US. military commanders 
and local political leaders. 

The week’s activities also cast the 
role of the opposition Social Dem- 
ocratic Party within the anti-nude- 
ar arms movement in a new light. 
Though pledging strict allegiance 
to the A tlantic alliance, the Social 
Democrats have moved increasing- 
ly in recent months to support the 
anti-nuclear movement, which has 
drawn indications of decline. 

Several hundred demonstrators 
gathered Saturday under sunny 
dues at Wfldfleckea, which has a* 
population of 450, near a U.S. 

Army artillery Bring mage where 
on Friday the police arrested doz- 
ens of demonstrators who sal down 

on howitzer firing ranges. The pro- 
testers who gathered on Saturday 
heard speakers oo n dnde from the 

growing military buildup in the 
Fulda area that the United States 

sought to transform 
NATO's defense doctrine into on 
offensive mOitaiy strategy. 

The Hulda area, a rural region of 
rolling hills and small farms, is of 
considerable strategic significance 
to NATO military planners. The 
Fulda Gap, a valley, faces the so- 
called Thmingian balcony, a pan- 
handle of East German temtocy 
protruding into the West that has 
beat bog considered a possible 
staging area for a swift westward 
attack by East bloc forces intent on 
occupying Western Europe. 

On Friday the interior minister 
of Hesse state, Hans Wmterstein. 


rovements in Human Rights 


In what the dipkxnaisdescribed as an encour- 
aging development in human rights, tbe Duva- 
lier government acknowledged in early Septem- 
ber that five men who had disappeared 18 
months earlier had been in police custody. On 
Sept 20 they were convicted in a public toal of 
having taka part in "activities against tbe secu- 
rity of (he state* 1 and sentenced to life in prison. 

A foreigner who has been doing business iu 
Haiti for years called the disclosure of the ar- 
rests and the subsequent trial “a lag pins." 

“No one knew where these people were or 
whether they were dead or afiwv* he said. “Ua- 
der P^» Doc they would never have been heard 
of again. The father never used the Palace of 
Justice. That were no trials for people like 

this , 1 * 

The diplomats said Mr. DuvaKer was holding 

40 to 50 political prisonos in his jails without 
charges. The president and. other senior govem- 
ment officials refused to talk to a reporter. But a 
government spokesman, Guy Mayer, the third- 
rankine officer in the Ministry of Mocm&tioa 
and Pnblic Relations, said Haiti had no political 
prisoners. 

Diplomats and many Haitians say that while 


Haiti has many in human right*, 

there is a marked difference between die coan- 
try now ami under the role of the elder Dnvalier, 
who tolerated not a hint of oppostion. 

He died in 1971 and passed on the self- 
proclaimed title of presidait-f or-life to Ms son, 
(hen 19. The younger Dovalier has said he wants 
to “liberalize" Haitian society and to i m p ro ve 
living conditions in a nation where malnutrition 
and disease are rampant and nearly 80 percent 
of the people can neither read nor write. 

Tty, diplomats qrvrf Haitians ray that « far as 
is known there have been no political murders in 
the last two ex three years. A diplomat said, 
however, that where the regime “perceives a 
threat, it moves against it" 

In -a first expenmeat with liberalization, Mr. 
Duvaikr l oosened restraints on the press in tbe 
tate! 9 7fe Aft er a while some menbersrf^thc 

ists were ind^°kto^ must. In 1^0, Mr. 
Dnvalier ceded more than 20 joumabsla and 
other critics, saying they had been implicated in 
a ccannunrist conspiracy to the gov- 

Cl 

There was little movement on human rights 
after that m>tfl the United States *nd other 


Western tvgan threatening last year to 

cut off foreign aid. 

Some diplomats say they believe the Haitian 
government's fluctuation on human rights re- 
flects a struggle between Mr. Duvalier and vari- 
ous aides and influential businessmen who be- 
lieve that their positions and possibly (he 
stability of flic government may be jeopardized 
by loosening controls. 

Mr. Mayer said a struggle “does not exist” 
“The president decides policy," he said. “Lib- 
eralization has always beat one of the constant 
parts of the policy of the president-for-life." 

At tbe turn of tbe year, Mr. Duvalier began a 
series of trips into the countryside encouraging 
people to vote in elections for tbe National 
Assembly and giving assurances that there 
would be do government interference. 

The elections were the first in memory in 
which there were no designated official candi- 
dates. Two-thirds of the 59 incumbents were 
defeated, bat their replacements were politically 
indis tin guashib fc from them, 

In March, the president sent letters to the 
fltinistg of justice and the beads of the security 
forces, including the Volunteers for National 


Security, tbe militia that functions as an intelli- 
gence service. 

Mr. Duvalier told the officials that he was 
trying to bring about “a liberal and democratic 
society” and that that demanded “respect for 
civil liberties.” 

In one letter, which, like the others, was 
published in newspapers and read over radio 
stations, he said “the police are strictly forbid- 
den to physically torture or to perpetrate physi- 
cal violence at the time of arrests, investigations, 
questioning and dining detention." 

In April judges in a northern town went on 
strike when military authorities refused to hon- 
or their order to release a detainee. The govern- 
ment saw that he was freed and the judges went 
back to work. 

By then, diplomats said, criticism of the gov- 
ernment and of conditions in Haiti had begun to 
appear in some newspapers. 

In May riots broke out in five (owns beyond 
the capital Diplomats said contributing factors 
included a drought that reduced food supplies 
for tet undernourished population, rising food 
prices and cutbacks in public works programs 
that added to the usual unemployment level of 
mo re than half the work force. Moreover, the 


diplomats said, many people believed that, after 
issuing Ins letters, Mr. Duvalier would not per- 
mit the police to abuse them if they exprebed 
their desperation. 

At least three people were killed in tbe riots, 
but diplomats said they believed tbe govern- 
ment demonstrated restraint in restoring order. 

Within a few weeks the government cracked 
down on tbe press, arresting Mr. Auguste, Dieu- 
doone Fardin, editor of the weekly Petit Samedi 
Soir, and Gregoire Eug&ne, head of the small 
Social Christian Party and publisher of a weekly 
political journal Fraienule. Mr. Fardin was 
released after a few hours; Mr. Auguste was 
beaten and released, and Mr. Eugkne was placed 
under house arrest 

On July 4, diplomats said, Hubert DeRon- 
ceray. Haiti’s representative to tbe United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization, who had criticized the government in 
interviews with European journalists and Hai- 
tian exiles, was also placed under house arrest. 

Syivio Claude, the leader of the Haitian 
Christian Democratic Party, went into hiding. 
[The police said Mr. Eiigtne and Mr. DeRon- 
ceray were freed Sept. 23, The Associated Press 
repotted.] 




18 Nations Agree to Curb Acid-Rain Pollutants 


By Iain Guest 

Iiuematkmal Herald Tribute 

GENEVA — Eighteen govern- 
ments, inrinding the Soviet Union 
and Canada, "have committed 
themselves to a 30-percent col in 

_■ _ * - m _ »* ■ i « 


) Guest that while the United States “ap- 

lerald Tribute plauds” efforts to combat airpoDu- 
Figh teen govaxi- ^“4 there were still too many un- 
the Soviet Union certainties about the cause of acid 
tave c ommi tte d rain and its effects for it to endorse 
30-pexcent cut in the 30-perceni cot or the 1993 tar- 


studies showed that sulfur dioxide Eastern Europe, where air pollu- 
produced by coal-bunting factories don appears to have put the Soviet 
was a major cause of add rain. Tbe Union at odds with its allies 
studies also found that add rain This year, according to 


Union at odds with its allies. 

This year, according to Soviet 


could be carried long distances by delegates, industry in the Soviet 


emissions of sulfur dioxide 
in an effort to reduce p 


1993 8*- 


Mr. Marshall added that the 


winds. 

According to Canadian esu- 


Union will produce 25 million ions 
of sulfur dioxide, of which all but a 


from acid rain. Britain and the United States had reduced its easis- 
United States declined to j oin the sorts of sulfur dioxide by 26 per- 
agrcement. cent between 1973 and 1982. 

The pledge was mnj ^ at a meet- 1° a similar statement, Martin 
ing here last week of the 34-nation HNdgate, the British delegate, said 
United Nations Economic Com- that Britain accepted a 30-percent 


mates, 4 5 minion tons of sulfur million tons will drift eastwards to 
dioxide arrived in Canada from the Siberia and fall on Soviet territory. 
United States last year. A Canadi- Four and a half million tons will 
an delegate said that the damage be carried into the Soviet Union 
caused by add rain was equivalott from Czechoslovakia, East Germa- 
to 8 percent of the country's gross ny, Poland, and Hungary, where 




mission, for Europe. 


reduction “as an aim of policy rath- 


The meeting ended Friday with er than a formal commitment,”but 
an agreement that follow-up dis- before the end of tbe 1990s. 
cussions would be held an incoroo- Britain has reduced sulfur diox- 

rating tbe 30-percent cat into the ide emisrians tty 20 percent since 
legal framework of the first Con- 1980. but as in the United States, 


national product. 

A report by the UN commission 
this year warned that monuments 


industry is still largely dependent 
on high-sulfur coal. 

The increase in air pollution 


stained-glass windows caused by its neighbors gives the 


throughout Europe were at risk. 
West European countries agree- 


Soviet Union an interest in interna- 
tional controls. It has been joined 


legal framework of the first Con- 1980, but as in the united States, mg to last week's commitment are in endorsing (he 30-percent cut by 
ventiononTransboandaryAirPal- some of this decline is attributed by Austria, Belgium, West Germany, East Germany. Bulgaria, and 


Tbe convention was itfgnti* 1 ”* dnetion by industry. Tboe was 
in 1979 tinder lira auspices of the speculation that neither Britain nor 


UN commission and now has 30 the United States wanted to make a 
members, induding the United legally binding commitment that 


environmentalists to reduced pro- Denmark, Norway, Finland, Swe- 
dnetkm by industry. Tboe was den. Switzerland, France, Luxem- 
speculation that neither Britain nor bourg, Liechtenstein, Italy and die 


* lf» Atoctead PN4 

A Soviet crew on Saturday laid tbe last raD in a new ntihny line across eastern Siberia. 

Last Section of Track Is Put in Place 
For 2 9 000-Mile Railroad in Siberia \ 


States and the Soviet Union. 

If the follow-up discussions are 


would curb industrial out 
The 30-pczcent cm was 


By Celcstine Bohlen 

Washington Past Service 

MOSCOW — The last link has been laid in the 
Soviet Union’s “project of the century * a 2,000- 
tmle (3,200-kflometer) railway line from Siberia’s 
Lake Baikal lo. the Pacific coasVthe-Spviet -press 

agency Tass has reported. . • .... 

The Knlnip of the Baikal- Amur Mainline, which 

tuns through the ragged, mineral-prododiig zones 

of eastern Siberia, came Saturday, more than a 

month before its revised d e adlin e, tbe Nov. 7 
anniversary of tbe 1917 revotntion. 

However, Tass said that “foil completion” of tbe 
railioad stiU lies ahead. Almost a thirii of the line is 

in use, Tass quoted the construction chief as say- 
ing. 

Laying of the last section of^ track took place in 
the 544th nrile of the route, on a woodland stretch 
at the “previously unknown” Bafirakhia station, 
Tass said. Official driving of a golden spike is 
scheduled for Monday. 


Completion of the line, winch lies north of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, is expected to have sig- 
nificant economic consequences for tbe Soviet 
Union. It is counted on to boost exploitation of 
coal copper and other mineral deposits, open up 
oew rimberiands and spur Far East development. .. 

The line is llJ.ro 310 miles north of the sensitive 
Soviei-Chincse-bordcr and will supplement the 

overloaded Trans-Siberian Railroad that closely 

follows the border for hundreds of miles. 

Tbe project was suited in 1974 by President 
Leonid L Brezhnev, reviving plans formulated in 
theczarist era and revived under Stalin. The origi- 
nal deadhne was set for 1983, but conditicHis along 
the route; combined with reported management 
problems, set back the schedule. 

Considered one of the world’s biggest construc- 
tion projects, the line passes through vast areas of 
permafrost in one of the world’s most setsnncaEy 
active regions. It crosses five mnomain ranges and 
17 rivers, and has four tunnels, one 9 J miles long. 


successful said, a new posed by Canada and die Scandi- 

protocoi could be signed in Finland navian governments in 1983, after 

next summer. 1 - — - ■ 1 ■ — 

Delegates expressed confidence __ 
that the commitment by the 18 na- I?rvwi 

uons would bolster a growing inter- JT X J? OXi] 

national campaign against add 

rain. This form of pwllutioo, in By William KL Stevens 

which sulfur dioxide reacts in the New York Tima Service 

atmosphere to form mfld sulfuric new DELHI — The rovem- 
add, has devastated lakes and for- meat has formally handed over 

Jntrol of the Golden Temple, the 


Netherlands. 

Sweden Kotos Britton partly re- 
sponsible for tbe fact that 18,000 of 
its 96,000 lakes can no longer sup- 
port fish. 

The divisions are equally acute in 


Czechoslovakia. 

Opening of Grenada Airport 

The Assvamtd Press 

ST. GEORGE’S, Grenada — 
Grenada's international airport 
will open to civilian aircraft Oct 
28, the government announced. 


Priests Formally Regain Sikh Shrine 


esls throughout central Europe and 
r~an«H» and caused political divi- 
sion in both Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

. “There are enough governments > 
'involved to make a sizable comri- 

.buticm to overall impcovemaiC 
said Erik Lykke, a director-general 
in Norway’s Ministry of (he Envi- 
ronment. 

t At the same time, delegates ex- 
pressed concern that Britain and 
(he United Sta t es might block 
agreement in\£be coming talks. 

Both countries -have been blamed 
by neighbors for causing add rain. 

Hairy R. Marshall Jr n a deputy 
assistant secretary of state for 
oceans and international environ- 
mental and scientific affairs, said 


in Amritsar before the Indian lowed militan ts to over the 
Army invaded it June 3 to dislodge temple and use it as th e ir base. 


NEW DELHI — The govern- Sikh m3i tarns, with the loss of at The b 
meat has formally handed over least 600 and perhaps as many as tear the 


The temple priests had vowed to 
ir the Akal Takbl down again if 


control of the Golden Temple, the 1,000 lives. the Nihangs rebuilt iL But Satur- 

holiest shrine of the Skh religion. An official spokesman said Sat- day the head priest, Jathedar Kir- 
to a committee of five &kh priests, arday that most of the army troops pal Singh consecrated the recon- 
It was announced last week that sent into tbe state of Punjab on structed building by washing it 
• all— Woop s had been withdrawn June 2 to combat Sikh guerrillas with milk mixed with water from 
from the tenmle'but the Iasi token had returned to their posts in other the temple’s holy lank , or pond, 
group of soimeis withdrew Satur- states. He said the only troops re- which surrounds the inner temple, 
day. maining in the state were those nor- The act was taken as a sign of 

R.V. Subranuumun, an adviser Ktaliossed there- concOiarion on tbe pan of the 

to the governor of Puqab, K-T. . T*«anny does not disclose troop priests. 


maining in the state were those nor- 
mally stationed there. 


Satarawala, handed over the keys de El? yi ??* (gw* 8 - - 

Saturday to the Toshakhana. one ] ? e Takht, which was se- full year, on Oct. 9. under direct 
of the mtoor sfarinratothetooplc damaged by gunfire, has ad min ist r ation by the central gov- 

complex, awl Sikh worshipers were been reconstructed m the Iasi few ernmeni in New Delhi, and normal 
allowed in. In a symbolic art, wee ^ s manbers of the Nihang political processes remain suspend- 
priests began a continuous redta- Sikhs in defiance of ordeis cd. Press censorship in the state 


Tbe army does not disclose troop priests. 


The act was taken as a 
conciliation on the pan 


Punjab is 


the end of a 

under direct 


Unusual Flood Washes Away Oregon County’s Prosperity 


The priests operated the temple _ _ . . . _ 

________________________ Baba Santa Singh, the Nihang 

~ chief who supervised the recon- 
struction, on Saturday castigated 


the temple priests for haring al- remain in jafl. 


are stffl forbidden to enter the state. 

Tbe leaders of Akali Dal the 
Skh political party that started agi- 
tation for greater Sikh autonomy. 


By Wallace Turner moved away. Now the .solid, 80- now cover about 160,000 acres 

Nev York Tima Service year-tod store bnfldmg where Mrs. (64,000 hectares). In past years 

occupying Western Europe. LA WEN, Oregon — People Moore and her two older sons live they covered 45,000 acres. 

On Friday the interior minister tended to look away from the nats- has started to twist apart as water Because the water rose gradually 

of Hesse state, Hans Winter-stein, raj digester as it advanced on the causes shifts in the sofl. Tbe base- over six yean, ranchers were un- 

respooded to charges by Lieuteo- flourishing ranch life around here, meat is flooded. Tbe toikt is aboat able to collect on insurance, nor 

am General Robert L Wetzel Certainly they hid it from Strang- to quit as rising water invades tbe have they been able to get federal 

commander of the U.S. Army’s 5th ere. septic-tank field, and her well wa- disaster-rehrf programs for flood 

Corps, that “anarchists and crinti- gy. M who runs the ter is almost unusable. victims. ■ 

nab” weneda m aang array proper- office and general Down a nearby road, a power . “Sodden" is a word that appears 

ty, by stalmg publicly that we are store ^ •^yj KO w moved in substation sits flooded ami kBe and in defimbons of disaster, and there 
me albes of the United Mates, not spring, it wasn’t a week until the roadway disappears into a lake, has been nothing sudden about the 
ttior vassals. people be gan to teD me they were For miles and miles, ranch build- calamity here. 

Mr. Wiruerstan, like Premier moving out because of the high itres jut up from the waters of tire The Lawen school that was wftb- 

Holger Bomer of Hesse, a Social water. That was the first I heard Malheur and Harney Lakes, which in walking distance for Mrs. 

Democrat, called General. Wetzel's about it" spread after a series of unusually Moore’s two girls was closed in 

remarks “totally out of place.'’ Most of her customers baric wet years. Combined, the lakes May because the waters of Malheur 


responded to charges by Lieu tec- nourishing ranch life around here, 
am General Robert L. Wetzel, Certainly they hid it from strang- 
oomznander of the U.S. Army's 5th ere 

C(*r*. that “anarchists and crinti- Moore, who runs the 

ml^weredamaang array proper- L^W^gce and general 

iiSSSituSStg^S sto re, «m: “When we movaUn 
toe alhes of toe United States, not ^ sl spr £ n& it wasn’t a week until 
mar vassals. M 


Democrat, called General Wetzel’s 
remarks “totally out of place.' 1 


After the Euphoria 

Howell Raines, in “Stage 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


as someone who would suggest in a nation continues its efforts for an- NJL fGemfidd, in a Sept 18 

nuclear age such as ours, that a other 20 years — even with vastly report, “Liquor Tmhivtry Responds 
’ symbolic, be- increased funding — it will not to New Sobriety in U S ” saw that 


Lake had flooded its grounds. The farm buildings. He had to move 
torts have gone to live with todr away from his home last March, 
father while he fulfills a highway and he still owes three more ann ual 
maintenance contract 100 miles payments on his mortgage- He in- 
(^62 kilometers) west of here and tends to pay off the ranc£, he says, 
bves in a house trailer near a Somehow. 
s£ *° oL \ With 10.100 square miles (26^00 

Until the water level began square kilometers), Harney County 
chmbing in the late 1970s, a thriv- is one of the largest coannes in the 
iag cattle ranch community existed nation, and its 7J250 residents have 
an the floor of a prehistoric lake all the elbow room anyone could 
that toe centuries had reduced to ask. 

two marshes. \ ■ The rising waters have beat an 

One, Harney Lake, winch was economic disaster for the county, 
usually so dry it was a scarce of Tbe 30 flooded-oat randies rqjre- 
dust clouds when the winds rose, seated a significant slice of toe 
lies to the west and is joined by a county’s livestock breeding opera- 
narrow channel to Malheur lake, tion. 

which was full of reeds and, in The fltvyting and tbe beef mar- 
season, of migratory water fowL kefs sag have come on top of the 
Die Malheur National Wildlife cots in woodwortaite operaticsis at 


This famous Texas 
Fruitcake, baked to order 
for you and friends. 


Refuge was established there by the mills in Hines, the comity has 
President Theodore Roosevelt lost 1,000 people, one- eighth of its 


Rea- meeting, however 


In 1973, Don Okie borrowed the 
money to boy the Thompson 
Ranch. He lad 1,800 acres of 


ipnlation, sauce 1980, a county 
nrinl will 

People resent the U.S. Army 


old bat and that Ronald Reagan’s meeting 
“politics of mass communications*' ■ 
is the wave of future elections. 

_ But once the artificial euphoria 
disappears and the economic reab- 
ties emerge, people will again re- 
turn to the issues. tn reg 

SCOTT GORDON. ’ 

Freiburg. West Germany. 


anything 
held to ho 


i hold a meeting.’ 
ALLEN FEUER. 

Paris. 


What Sacrifice? Al Kamen at The Washington 

In response 10 the opinion cofumn Post reported Juhr 2 tto aU5. 
“4 Same to Candidates Hard Dane ***« court judge, Wffliam B. 


muu aum u« * jyimn- frohflritiQn had to be repealed ^ Ior ^ reea ror ms /w 

ran Topics column stated that toe h ^ cow. 

S*8Sest. c ®S, cr °P m ^ Ul ^? d generated vast illegal fortunes. But * ***!! you what I had," he said. 
States m J983 was ^marijuana. The m the nearly 51years since repeal And I tell you what I got left. 

efuaaled/^Jne this crop was Americans have not drank S ^ *1-3 Bullion for 

almost SI4 bilbon, tax-free. sdvts to death. ranc h in toe spring of 1979, by 

ATKamen of The Washington The only long-term answer to tbe 

D r*rt rm r*w+ m A TnVir 1 . 1 1 C nmhlpm nf rfnnWWVK HmiJt tc Ipw mCRtN, he StSfl. 1 was too Smart 


almost mmon, tax-tree. stives to death. rancii m itie spnng of 1979, by 

Al Kamen of The Washington The only long-term answer to toe 

Post reported July 2 toat a ui. problem of dan^rous drugs is le- 

district court judge, William B. ga lfe a tion and standardization — 111215 

Bryant, refused to send a rcddivisi in other words, stable control on not 

female drug addict to iail because exactly the same lines as those on w [ a ^ n ° wls f ou f .* e ^ (121 cen- 


Bv"(Sa>L />■ oiyant, remsea to sena a reaamsi “ warns, siaiwe cornroi on 

r.f- Hn.m wit female drug addict to jail because exactly the same lines as those on 
Eay °n ih, fife rod ^ uWo aid tohoL This achisva 


to — that's toe answer — without 


He Proper Honorific tfg5SJjg» g€£L . _ - _ „ 

The ton that I disagree with WA- If* Sd it orfyanswer is that she be theradnstiyandii 

Jam Pfa/rs contention (in “A fice - J*k to get whatever she's addicted revenues in taxes. 

Meeting Held u> Hold a Meeiitz” runs this way: Candidates fw of- to - that's toe an~ 

SepL 24) that Reagan-Gromyko fice are noimudi Afferent from w aim ^ 

and Mondale-Gromylco meetings anyone else. Wbat differences exist 

would be useless is almost beside are nothing to brag about, 
the point. What struck me was toe Only in fairy tales does fortune, 
seeming assertiveness of the writer ^vot^ vmuous. A mmi M Mr. 
in speaking of “Senator Mondale." Brod^s age shodd 
««., ... , w , , . Still why should these wealthy, H 

While Walter Mondale was in- achievers let them- W 

senator, it i mconeci fotra in for so much grief? Why |C H A N 

should they endure toe abuse of a I program 

“Senator Mondale. He was elect- [hankJess pu bUc? Could money, I 

«d vice president in November recognition I uk times 

1976 and has not since returned to w do with it? I 

toe Senate: He should therefore be dcttc I 


haying meadow iu the old lake bot- Corps of Engineers’ decision not to 
tom ror winter feed for his 700 reopen a 17-mile chann el that 
cows. would drain toe lake into the south 

“T tell you what I bad,” he said, fork of tbe Malheur. River, which 
“And I tdl wu what I got left. discharges into the Snake River 100 

“I was offered SI J million for miles east of here, 
my ranch in lhe spring cf 1979, by Since settlement here in toe 
this realtor with his buyer with the 1870s, the channel now filled with 
money,” he said. “I was too smart silt, has not been needed. Tbe engi- 
to sen. And Fm broke today. That’s ncers’ decision was based on toe 
h&w ample it all is.” judgment that too few people were 

Water now is four feet (121 oen- involved to justify toe multi- 
hmeters) deep in bis bona: and miHimu iojiiir i^ppi s t, 


and it raises enormous 


. Paul McNeill 

Fribourg, Switzerland. 


BROADCASTING TO CABli OMMMES 
W EUTOPE ATHE UK VIASATELUTE 

H A N N E L 

PROGRAM. MONDAY 1st OCTOBER 


UWWK. IU UHJWU UiHnuil, UK rnlUlUDITn 

referred id as “Vice President Mon- GRA iS? 

dale.” “former Vice President 

Mondale," “Walter Mond3le“ or 'Oie flfiilt Against Drugs 
evffl “Fntz Mondale.** Regarding she series “A World of 

to toe writer. Rather, it makes him fey and Aim Kiang. 

“era out of touch with contempo- It is safe to predict toat tf toe 
nay events — as out of touch, say, U.S. Drug Enforcement Admrnis- 
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SKY MUSIC BOX 

SKY MUSIC BOX PREMIERE 

SKY-R MUSIC 

GREEN ACRES 

THE BRADY BUNCH 

THEGREATEST AMERICAN HERO 

WAYNE & SHUSTER 

ROVING REPORT 

THE UNTOUCHABLES 

ICE HOCKEY 

SKY MUSIC BOX 


CONTACT 5KY CHANNEL, SASHUTE TILEVSJON PIC FOR FUttHER INFORMATION 
THBWHE LWCON (01) 636 4077 TH£X 266B43 


WORLDWIDE ENTERTADiMENT 


LE PLUS CELEERE C AS ARETDU MONDE 


20 h Diner dansant 
Champagne e! Revue 
400 F 

22 h 30 et 0 h 30 
Champagne el Revue 
275F 



P lhat famous Corsicana. Tcn&sl 
Pniu Cak*.~ since 1896 “l 


"^^Fguaranteed 

the best you’ve bought* 
baked or eaten, or your 
money back. Available 
wily by mail-order. De- 
livery in 6 to 12 weeks* 
depending on destination. 
wxaigfu from our Bakery BY MAIL 

Discover Original Deluxe Fruit Cakes, freshly baked 
for hostesses, businessmen, U.S. Embassy personnel 
in 194 countries last year. Every cake loaded wirh juicy 
glace fruits and crunchy Texas pecans. Hand- 
decorated, baked ro order, shipped from our kitchens 
in sturdy tin and overseas carton. A glimpse of the 
Baketv’s vivid history and distinguished buyer list are 
included in every tin. 

AIRMAIL YOUR ORDER AND GIFT LIST TO US 
NOW FOR SHIPMENT ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD. ALL SHIPMENTS SURFACE MAIL. 

TeB ms hou» to sign gift cards, we do the rest. Postpaid to 
all destinations m U.S. A. To shipments elsewhere add 
$3. 95 to each cake. Prices, net weight: Small ( 1% lbs. ) 
$9.55; Med. (2% lbs. ) $ 13.75 ; Lg. (4% lbs . ) $22.45. 
Prices eff. till 12/31/84 ■ Send personal check, use charge 
card . ar call us, 2 14-872-3951. 


b's Chsir.pt t!ysci:s 563 hi “1 flyfinte 


COLLIN STREET BAKERY 

Box 0709 .CORSICANA, TEXAS 751 10, U.S.A. 

Please ship. — Snail Med. Larfte 

□ Ship to me QShip to attached list, showing addresses, sires, 
desired arrival dates. 

□ My check enclosed (For card charges see below) 


Address . — . 

Ciry Stare 

Or charge ro my: □ MC Q VISA O AE Q DC 

Card # Expires 

Signature - 
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International Bond Prices - Week of Sept. 27 

Provided by White Weld Securities, London, Tel.; 623-1277; a Divbkm ol FintaeUn Crfit Sniaicfiw Boston 

Prim may vary according to market condMoos and other Ikun. 
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ZERO-COUPON BONDS 


Eurobonds - DM Bonds • Schuldscheine 
for dealing prices call 

DOSSELDORF 


Westdeutsche Landesbank. Head Office, P.0. Box 1128. 4000 DusseWorf 1 
International Bond Trading and Placement: Telephone 826 31 22/8 26 3741 
Tdex 8581881/8581882 

London 


Westdeutsche Landesbank, 41, Moorgate. London EC2R 6AE/UK 
Telephone 638 6141 - Telex 887 984 

Luxembourg . 


WesILB International S.A., 32-34. boulevard Grande- Ouchasse Charlotte, 
Luxembourg, Telephone 44741 • 43 ■ Telex 16 78 

Hong Kong 

Westdeutsche Landesbank, BA Tower, 36th Floor. 12 Harcourt Road. 

Hong Kong. Telephone 5-8420288 ■ Telex 75142 HX 

Marketmakers in Deutschmark BondsV\/SStL_B 

VNfestdeutsche Landesbank 
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StMe dilfi erences: Parker pea campaigns in France and ihe United States. 

Levitt on World Brands 
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and controversial figure in business circles. But he has never been as widely criticized as in the 
months since his latest book, “ The Marketing Imagination,” was published late last year. In that 
book, Mr. Levitt predicts inneasing growth q standardized, “global* commercial products dun can 
appeal to common wants ofpeqple around the world, and argues that this “globalization” of business 
is fikefy to have enormous impact on worldwide marketing Mr. Levitt, professor of business 
administration at Harvard Business School, recently defended fas theory and talked about the 
worldwide marketing environment in an interview in Boston for the International Herald Tribune 
with a Washington Post staff reporter, Merrill Brown. Exempts from the interview follow. 


Question: Define yoar notion of the global mar- 
ket 

Answer: A global market is a market that is or is 
becoming one all over the world or in substantial 
major segments of it, identical or similar in terms 
of what it is that people want in connection with 


certain products, their features, functionality, de- 
sign, how they are delivered, roughly something 
about the price. 

There are lots of prodoct categories far which 
we’ve historically had them One was the category 
• (Contained mi Next Page) 


A SPECIAL REPORT 
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SHORTLY AFTER people invented the widget, 
they invented advertising campaigns to draw down 
their widget inventories. Now we have the world 
widget — products such as soft drinks, cigarettes, 
blue jeans — and so, perhaps, the international adver- 
tising campaign for widgets. The concept of “world 
brands” is not without controversy, and it has been 
discussed at length in newspapers and magazines 
recently. Some people in the advertising and market- 
ing businesses are hailing world brands, and interna- 
tional advertising campaigns, as a revolutionary con- 
cept: others are saying the idea is not really new, and 
is being oversold. There are undoubtedly brands that 
sell internationally, but can they be sold internation- 
ally with the same campaign? Can one consider an 
advertising campaign with minor variations from 
country to country (slightly different pictures, slightly 
different texts) a truly international campaign? Is the 
world ever one mass market? 
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The First Question: Does It Exist? 


By Tom Surton 

PARIS — The best estimates of the snm of advertising 
expenditures around the globe now exceed $130 billion a 
year. While such large fiwawrMi support to inform people 
about products and services and to persuade them to buy 
should be evidence enough that advertising has developed a 
strong voice internationally, a closer look most raise some 
questions and doubts. Is international advertising real or a 
phenomenon of the imagination; is it fact or fiction? 

■ Doubtsabontitsreality.inspiteof tbe$I30biDionayear, 
start conring to mind as one ponders the paradox that man 
ever more international, interdependent world we are en- 
countering increasing examples of people seeking indepen- 
dence ami di f f e ren tiation 

To the more than 1,000 delegates at the 29th congress of 
the International Advertising Association in Tokyo, mierna- 
tional advertising is real Their drily work — as advertisers, 
advertising agency professionals or in the media — puts 
them in the forefront of communicating with consumers 
across the world. A comparison of their congress agenda 
with that of the first such global gathering in New York 35 
years ago shows that considerable strides have been made 
and higher levels of professionalism mid sophistication nt-’ 


mined. The agenda also reflects technical advances that were 
unthinkable in 1949. 

But this is only one ade of the picture. It most be borne in 
mind that aB professional endeavors of the congress partici- 
pants axe directed toward consumers throughout the world. 
Except to the extent to which those attending the meetings in 
Tokyo are themselves consumers, the targets of their efforts 
are not present. Most of them, whether consumers in devel- 
oped markets or in Third World countries, have never heard 
of international advertising. 

They are local individuals with their own minds and wills. 
They harbor the conflicting characteristics of being conser- 
vative, seeking conformity, as well as being “revolutionary.” 
desiring to break away from set patterns. Thus, at times, by 
wanting to be different from their neighbors, people react 
against the influences of affluence, modem co mmuni cations 
and transportation that tend to bring consumer societies 
closer together and- make them more mike. 

As consumer products attain greater parity of quality, and 
as choice, while large, conforms more and more to 
patterns throughout the world, the consumers themselves try 
to break out of the mold; they look for ways to express then- 
individuality. M affluent countries there has been talk, and 


not only talk, of “tailor-made, individual mass production"; 
and national markets are increasingly fragmenting. 

As an aside, it may be interesting to consider whether 


to the rise of nationalism in so many places, with the people 
of Wales fostering the language, hymns and other traditions 
that make them distinctive, and with man y pjumriwmc and 
Australians wanting their own fla y and national anthems in 
place of the Union Jack and “God Save the Queen.” 

Therefore one must ask whether in a world in which 
people are individuals of various makeups and cultural 
backgrounds, there is a place for international advertising, 
which, on the face of it, is meant to appeal to people similarly 
in any conn try. By the most precise definition rtf the word 
“international” tire answer has to be “no,” for in the strictest 
sense advertising is a local matter, as it is addressed to 
consumers who all have local roots. However scientifically 
target groups and the media to reach them may be chosen, in 
the end the groups are made up of individuals. They live in a 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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EA International, which is 
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A QUESTION FOR THE ADVERTISER WHO'S DECIDED TO TAKE ON THE WORLD. . . 


You Should Be Keeping ? 


EJfcON 


33 Councries/1911 



23 Councrfes/1938 


Henkel 


12 Countries/ 1 947 


DCl HlOntC, , 

lb*. 


l8Countrtes/19J7 


(HEUBLEIN 


II Countries/ 1940 . 



12 COuntries/1929 


Nestle 


33 Countries/1940 


i 

—J 


38 Countries/ 1 930 


50 Countries/ 1 94 2 


GOQDflrfJUk 0 


The Gtflette Compony 


24 Countries/ 1950 


32 COuntnes/1951 


30 Countries/ 1 954 


-^Lockheed QUAKER CE^SCXI 


24 Countries/ 1962 


1 6 Countries/ 1 965 


12 Countries/1966 



Lufthansa L'OREAL 


IB Countries/ 1971 


21 Countries/1971 



39 Countries/1973 


, Texas 
Instruments 


23 Countnes/1970 




23 Countries/) 974 




j 26 Countries/ 1 977 [ 12 Countries/1979 | 26Countries/l9Bl | 25COUWtes/l983 

McCann-Enckson represents these 24 advertisers tn morethen 10 countries Ufe work with 4 1 of our clients in five countries or more. 


Y ou've just taken a quick 
trip thrdugh the World of 
McCann-Erickson Worldwide. 

Ill offices in 65 countries— 
75 of which we own outright. 

One of the top 5 agencies 
in 31 of the 47 countries 
where the figures are reliable. And 
' since we've been in 27 of them 
for more than 20 years, we're 
hardly what you'd call Johnny- 
Come-Lately. 

But most of ail our world is 
the world of the Clients you see 
here. With some of them we go 
back 30 years or more, with many 
we work in 20 markets or so. And 
ail of them in their different ways 
have helped make us what we are 
today— the world's most experi- 
enced worldwide agency. 

We're very proud of that 
list— so proud wed like you 
to take the time to do j&gm 
one small thing for us. j ippr 
Compare our . 


Client list with what your present 
agency has to offer See who they 
work for— and for how long. 




To coin a phrase— we believe 
an Agency should be known by 
the Companies it keeps. 

If you'd like to know more about McCann- 
Erickson. there’s a lot more wed like to tell you 
about the way the world is goi ng. We've put some 
of it into a booklet called "Six Questions for the 
Advertiser Who’s Decided to lake On the 
rHl World" . and if you wrire to Bill Mackey, our 
Chairman and CEO. he'll be delighted 
to send you a copy. The address is 
485 Lexington Avenue. New York. 
HFVa NY 1001 7. 


mm 
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McCANN-ERICKSON WORLDWIDE 
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(Continued From Previous Page) 
of natural commodities, like minerals, grains, tea, 
coffee and noble metals. Thai was followed pretty 
quickly by certain manufactured products, the best 
known of winch was the sewing machine, particu- 
larly Sanger's. You could find it in ibe deepest 
recesses of Africa and the jungles of Brazil because 
it did mechanically faster ana more reliably some- 
thing people were doing for centuries by hand. 

That’s what we have in the newest high technol- 
ogies, where we talk about computers, electronics, 


aie^ b«vy»iy it’s been around. It wasn't created 
during the age of conglomeration. ITT is just like 
tfrrw* other social phenomena. Anything that 
grows that rapidly that diversely and with that 
intensity is unstable. GE was built up over time, a 
long period of time, with strong internal manage- 
ment development systems. 

Q: What does the increasing globalization of 
markets foretell then, about the shape of large 


corporations? 
A: That's I 


the interesting question. It foretells 
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The lan gnag p may change, but Coca-Cola sticks to its theme of youth in its global advertising campaign. 


The First Question: Does It Exist? 


(Continued From Previous Page) 

given locality, they are exposed to advertising in their 
homes, in their cars, in t rains, in offices and so on. The 
consumers care only whether -the advertising relates to their 
personal situations and offers information of benefit to 
them. 

Since purchasing is local, from the consumer’s viewpoint 
advertising is strictly local too. This does not, however, mean 
that the advertisement cann ot be created elsewhere — it 
often is, with great success. As genuinely new ideas and 
innovative basic approaches are rare anywhere, multination- 
al marketers and advertisers frequently syndicate success 
from one country to another. Thus we talk of international 
advertising even though those to whom such advertising is 
addressed are almo st never aware of its points of origin; as 
long as it is pertinent to their situations and needs they do 
not care whether the messages are created in Paris. Dflssd- 
dorf. New York or Rio de Janeiro. In the final analysis, the 
term “international advertising" is a linguistic fiction. 

Yet this fiction can be employed usefully as long as one 
remains aware that ic is an expression that does not contain 
the full story. 

The term “international advertising” is given a further 
shade or ambiguity insofar as its interpretation depends 
upon where one's feet are planted at any given moment 
Those Philips employees living in Eindhoven use it when 
speaking of advertising outside the Netherlands; for Nestle 
executives in Vevey it is advertising outside Switzerland. To 
all of them, however, it is multimarket advertising. 

Generally speaking, the concept of international advertis- 
ing implies that the «nv or similar advertising is used in 
various countries. But tins need not be so. 

My own experience has been that as a rule good advertis- 
ing ideas or campaigns that have proved themselves in one 
country are transferable. Before bong used in another mar- 
ket, however, they need careful testing there and most likely 
will require some adaptation to the local culture and market- 
ing circumstances. Yet if successful in one market they will 
probably lead to success elsewhere. 

The words “if successful in one market” are paramount. 
The most effective advertising is usually brought about when 
the creators address themselves to specific audiences with 


publications, particularly institutional and corporate ones, 
one wonders who the copywriter had in mind as an audience. 
Sometimes they seem to be aimed at some stateless, faceless 
collage of Everyman. With such undear targets, it is hardly 
surprising that the messages often seem diffused. Most likely 


those who created such advertising forgot that “internation- 
al” is a convenience term, an abbreviation, and with that 


they forgot to think of the target groups in terms of the needs 
and desires of specific individuals. The key is that interna- 
tional advertising is not “shouting at the world,” but skillful- 


ly applying internationally the lan guage found effective in 
talking to consumers locally — that is, speaking plausibly to 
one person at a tune. 

Still, developments elsewhere that are anything but local 
may be influencing consumers to an even greater degree. 
Satellites, mass communication and fast transport nave 
shown themselves to be great equalizers. Thus, although 
consumption decisions are local, they are more and more 


related to trends likely to have started in other parts of the 
world. Just as the Hula Hoop and skateboards became 


world. Just as the Hula Hoop and skateboards became 
popular among the young of many nations, so are ready-to- 
eat cereals, deodorants and instant noodles catching on in 
families in different markets. 


If we accept the view that international advertising is not 
“shouting at the world,” bow do we position it? Is it fact or 
fiction? My verdict is that it is both. By the strictest analysis, 
and from the consumers' viewpoint, it is fiction, a conve- 


nience term to describe the combination of advertising in 
different localities throughout the world. 

On the other hand, multinati onal marketing is growing 
rapidly and consumption is 1 moving toward international 
norms so that syndication of successful advertising to other 
markets is fast becoming more common. Pragmatically and 
from the strategists' viewpoint, therefore, international ad- 
vertising is fact. 

Thus it is understandable that, in the decades since World 
War II, systems to ensure that multimarket advertising is 
effective and cost-efficient have sprung up all over the world. 
Advertisers have “world coordinators” and “international 
advertising directors”; advertising agendes have built net- 
works covering the globe; publications are printed in differ- 
ent locations simultaneously: television is received via satel- 
lites. Perhaps most important, advertising people from 
free-market countries talk to each other constantly. They 
travel extensively and meet at conferences to exchange 
information in a resolute endeavor to improve their know- 
how and drills and to raise the level of professionalism. 

Hence, irrespective of whether international advertising is 
fact or fiction, or both, it is here to stay and to enjoy further 
healthy development. The future holds out the promises of 
stimulating rh«ll«igp* »nri rewards in the marketplace to 
those able to reconcile the needs of local individuals with the 
probability of higher quality of concepts and execution, and 
with the economics of scale,, that are some of the benefits of 
marketing and advertising mnlriniirinnally 


Triad Theory: How to Be Everywhere 


By Kenichi Ornhac 


TOKYO — A new form of multinational corporation is 
emerging. I call it a “triad power” because it derives its 
strength and advantage from being in all three major devel- 
oped regions of the world — Japan, Europe and the United 
States. 


A major factor in the emergence of triad power is the 
lotmous. increasingly homogeneous market for consumer 


enormous, increasingly homogeneous market for consumer 
and ^industrial, goods, ip jteydoped .countries. Jnghiy-five. 


The syndication of local success is more bkdy to lead to the 
attainment of marketing and advertising goals elsewhere 
than the creation from scratch of so-called global campaigns 
that are directed to consumers in the world at large. 

Looking at some “global” advertisements in international 


West Germany. France and Britain. By 1985. about 75 
percent of all machine tools will be sold in those five 
countries. Eighty-five percent of all consumer electronics 
goods are sold in these same countries. 

The convergence in tastes and demands represents an 


opportunity that must be seized Even the United States is 
often not a large enough market to make up for the escalat- 
ing development and automated-production costs of many 
new products. Not only must companies capture markets 
worldwide to cover their investments, (hey must do so at the 
same rin>e that they capture their domestic markets. Com- 
petitors in foreign countries can copy and improve new 
products quickly today because they have access to underly- 
ing product and process technologies and have organized 
themselves to react quickly. This means compame&Mve to 
-ip. all three regions of the triad If yoa are in 
. (Confined on Page 15) 


those people speak the same language of science 
and engineering because their training was the 
same. That’s how products become globalized his- 
torically. Now they go to the same trade shows and 
conferences. 

Chinese food, or bagels, or pita bread, all these 
things push themselves into other parts of the 
world where presumably people's preference struc- 
tures about things like food are the most intracta- 
ble. 

Q: How do you respond to critics who consider 
globalization just another example of American 
cultural imperialism? 

A: It’s not cultural imperialism. There are obvi- 
ous problems when nations fed they are over- 
whelmed by barbarians. But one man’s barbarian 
is another man's liberator in some ways. When 
Mozart was brought to the UJL, what was (he 
presumption? Why didn't they call that imperial- 
ism? Why are the Boeing airplanes not called 
imperialism? Why does Air France, a nationalized 
industry, bay Boeing airplanes instead of the Air- 
bus? That’s just dumb talk by people who have no 
sense of history and no sense of logicial consisten- 
cy. 

Q: At one point in your book, you quote a 
sociologist as touring about the global product 
concepts translating also to social and political 
structural changes, what do you think? 

A: There is a lot of evidence to suggest that 
industrialization causes chang es other than eco- 
nomic changes. We can see that everywhere. It can 
be a liberator or it cannot be a liberator. Every- 
body agrees that the electric light is a marvelous 
instrument. It brought people oat of darkness. It 
extended the family hearth. But the electric light 
bulb is also used to show poraograhic movies, and 
I happen to believe that public pornography is a 
cancerous danger to this world. Airplanes can take 
you to marvelous places to see the past; they can 
also drop bombs. The refrigerator can freeze junky 
fast food, as well as blood plasma to save your Hfe. 
There is no presumption that technology, to the 
extent it may be liberating, may not also be the 
opposite, confining, constricting. 

Q: Will die so-called developed world’s social 
structures follow its products around the world? 

A: There are inevitabilities that follow, ft is not 
inevitable that divorce rates rise or that the number 
of single-parent homes increases. My hope is that, 
as with most sudden and rapidly accelerating drifts 
and shifts in soda] practices, mores, and value 


harriers to companies' becoming effective global 
competitors is that internally they’re structured to 
be multinational competitors on the assumption 
ihar goes back to the original notion about the 
marketing concept; Look at different segments 
and thing s according to the needs and wishes 


systems, that they are temporary, they win not 
endure. They will consume themselves of their own 


endure. They will consume themselves of their own 
escalating rapidity. 

Q: What d oes th e decline of the global conglom- 
erate such as ITT Corp^ say about “globalization” 
or the international corporate structure in general? 

A: I don't know. Do we see a collapse? You 
don’t see Siemens -falling apart. Take a look at 
General Electric? and 

successful of the Araeric^ncor^omerates. It’s the 
biggest plastics company in this country. It’s first 


Kenichi Ohmde manages the Tokyo office of MciGnsey & 
Company. 


or second in the jet engines business. Ifs the largest 
tingle industrial finance company. It's in lots of 


ingle industrial finance company. It's in lots of 
iffcrenl businesses. We don't call it a oonglomer- 


If I am correct, the multinational structure of the 
organization is obsolete. My most severe critics 
ttt nd to be people who live in the mult inati onal 
structure because from their point of view they see 
nation as being different. They are right; each 
nation is in many important respects different. 
They are organized to see the differences, to be 
CTi stompr -res pon sive and difference-responsive in 
those nations, not to see the simiJarites and Ok 
merging commonalities. 

What it means for the corporation is that there 
will be greater centralization, more decision-mak- 
ing at the core, rather than at the tentacles, with 
product and other organizational, distributional 
and human adapations at the tentacles. And that’s 
very distasteful for people to hear. 

Q: Does it mean larger or smaller corporations’ 
succeeding? 

A: The smaller ones, in order to be successful, 
must be larger, because nobody is exempt from 
global competition. If somebody in Lyon has a die- 
casting operation, a small shop with 50 people, and 
historically has sold certain specialty parts to Re- 
nault, and if somebody from Brazil comes to Re- 
nault and offers that product for less, those old 
relationships among the French — where they 
went to the same school and go to the same 
vacations together and know each other’s families 
— those relationships break up there just as they 
have in Indianapolis with respect to Detroit. 

Whether the large ones wfi] get substantially 
larger, that is questionable because the manage- 
ment of scale is increasingly more difficult That is 
why we have decentralization. GE is really much 
more than one company. 

Q: Why don’t global markets mean less compe- 
titivness and po ten tally higher prices? 

A: It’s pretty obvious you see more competitive- 
ness. People have yet to argue persuasively that the 
globalization of the automobile industry, which is 
mainly of Japanese origin, has led to less competi- 
tion. It's lea to more. Same thing in the steel 
industry. Computers, medical diagnostics, foods 
— all more competition. Where is the Jess? I have 
yet to see the example. 

Q: The globalization concept disturbs people 
not only treatise it can come across as a form erf 
imperialism but also because of what it suggests 
about a potential accompanying loss of cultural 
and ethnic identity. Does that worry yoa? 

A: Let’s make a distinction between what I'm 
worried about because of my own personal prefer- 
fefcfesiftid what 1 think will happen. I thmk it's 
entirely likely, indeed very probable, that what we 
will have as this globalize ton business unfolds is 
an intensification of ethnic identities around the 
world and at the same time a destruction of certain 
ethnic distinctions and distinctiveness. 
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And What About the Consumer 
Who Brushes His Teeth With Shampoo? 




By Rena Bartos 


BUSINESS 


MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK — It is axiomatic that ultimate- 
ly each advertisement communicates with indi- 
vidual consumers one at a time. This is equally 
true of a limited local advertising program or a 
far-fl ung multin ational campaign. 

The key to effective multinational advertising 
may lie in the difference between the concept of 
“international” and “multinational” The first 
decribes links or channels between nations; the 
second describes the multiplicity of nations. 
Since advertisements communicate with indi- 
vidual consumers one at a time, it is essential to 
consider the national cultural contexts within 
which consumers hear or see advertising images 
and buy or use products.' 

In national or in mul tina ti onal advertising, 
the essence of relevant communication is under- 
standing. In order to communicate we must 
listen, we must leant how consumers live, what 
they believe, what they aspire la and the cultur- 
al context of their lives. On the one hand, we 
must uy to identify the universal*, because 
.many universal human emotioos and needs 
transcend national boundaries. On the other 
hand, we most be sensitive to cultural differ- 
ences. We cannot lake a rubber-stamp or pat- 
tern-book approach to multinational communi- 
cations. 


90 percent of the women in Hungary go to work 
and that they all have three jobs: they do their 


paid weak, they keep house, and they bear and 
rear children. I commented that we have had 


rear children. I commented that we have had 
more of a social revolution in the United States 
because there is a move toward sharing of home 
responsibilities and a sense, of partnership 
among working couples, perticulaify among the 
young. There was a moment’s silence. Then one 
of the male commissioners said: “Let’s face it 
We’re aS a bunch of male chauvinist pigs!” 

J. Walter Thompson recently conducted a 
study of the women's market in Australia. 
Women's aspirations and attitudes toward 
achievement and sdf-fulfiDmeat were parallel 
to those of women in the United States. At a 
seminar in Melbourne at which I had shown 
some UK advertising, however, a man in the 
audience accused me of anti-male bias because 
one of the commercials I showed featured & 
young father diapering a baby. This particular 
execution elicits warm approval in the United 
States; it was apparently shocking to the men in 
Melbourne. 
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In recent years, there have been some pro- 
found changes in consumer lifestyles in tbe 
United Stales. Tbe changing role of women, the 
aging of society, the trends toward delayed 
marriage, no marriage, fewer children and single 
parents, as wefl as the impact of the Baby Boom 
generation, have redefuuxl the consumer mar- 
ketplace. In many cases we see parallel develop- 
ments in other countries. But, even as we com- 
pare the differences and similarities of 
consumers in one country to those in another, 
we would be malting a grave mistake if we 
assumed that the UK model would take root in 
other countries in an identical fashion. Even if 
some demographic patterns and surface mani- 
festations appear similar, this does not mean 
that treods in other countries will have the same 
character « occur with the same intenafy tv at 
tbe same pace as they do in the United States. 


In Japan more than half of the women work. 
For the roost part, however, theyare in lower- 
levd job categories and tend to be subservient to 
their male colleagues. They are not visible in the 
executive suites. On the other hand, Asian wom- 
en in Singapore are very visible and have career 
opportunities similar to those of men. A Japa- 
nese woman who lives in Singapore is chairman 
of a major company there. She is married to a 
prominent Chinese man She explained the dif- 
ference by saying that “the Chinese treat their 
wives as partners.” 


United States shows the beverages as the natural 
accompaniement to food. This may be appro- 
priate to consumers in countries such as Mexico 
or the Philippines where soft drinks are an 
accepted part of meals. But in wine-drinking 
cultures, such as Italy or France, or in beer- 
drinking cultures, such as Bavaria or Belgium, 
the association of soft drinks with meals is 
inappropriate or unappealing. 

Do people use personal grooming products 
such as mouthwashes, breath tablets or deodor- 
ants, because they are concerned about offend-’ 
ing others or because of a sense of personal 
comfort or well bong? These different motiva- 
tions for personal grooming are strongly related 
to the self -perceptions of consumers in different 
cultural contexts. 

The dynamics of social change and the dy- 
namics of new technology directly affect con-, 
sumer lifestyles. Consumers in many countries 
listen to the same kind of music, wear the same 
kinds of blue jeans, drink the same brands of 
soft drinks, go to the same kinds of fast-food 
restaurants, smoke the same brands of dgarcoes 
and drive the same makes of cars. 

The paradox of mass communication is that, 
even as the multinational advertiser strives to be 
sensitive to the nuances of national cultures, the 
technology of mass communications enters the 
dialogue with the consumer and changes the 
cultural context. For example, in France, where 


'a meal without wine has historically been 
viewed as uncivilized, if not unthinkable,’’ ac- 
cording to a recent New York Times story, there 
are two contradictory trends: concern about 
health and diet has sparked a move toward soft 
drinks, fruit juices and mineral waters. At the 
same time, there is a move away from apfcritifc 
toward mixed drinks made with gin and vodka. . 

finally, even if consumers buy and use some 
of the brands of products, it may not be possible 
to advertise those products in precisely the same 
way in every country. First, mere is the simpfe 
matter of semantics. Spanish is the cotnffiflfl : 
language of every country in South Americsboi 
Brazil, yet unless care is taken, a perfectly 
acceptable Spanish phrase in one cotuttry is 
perceived as an obscenity in another. Someone 
has said dial the United States and Britain®*® 
divided by a c om mon language Certainly, the 
tone of much advertising developed in each of 


Some activities and product categories cut 
across national boundaries. International trav- 


We should not confuse apparently similar 
behavior with similar motivations and attitudes. 


decs, customers for expensive watches and cus- 
tomers for computer technology may have more 
in common with their opposite numoezs in other 
countries than they do with consumers at lower 
socioeconomic levels in their own countries. For 
these international affluents, the world really is 
a global village, at least in relation to sonper- 
sonal products and services. 

While a strong case can be made for regional 
or national positioning of rertam culturally 
linked products, the opposite is true for those 
that market to the same people in many parts of 
the world. A few years ago an international 


For further information, call us. 
Advertising department: (1) 723.01.05 
22, rue de La T remoille - 75008 Paris. 


work force in the United States has been termed 
I the outstanding phenomenon of the 20th centu- 
ry. We can compare the proportion of women 
working from one country to tbe next It is 
relatively easy to obtain statistics on the number 
of women in the work force in countries around 
the world. Their motivations for work and their 
perceptions of their tnale-femak rote, however, 
may vary widely from one culture to another. 

In 1976. tbe American Marketing Association 
conducted a study tour of three countries in 
Eastern Europe. In Budapest we met with high- 
ranking commissioners of finance, consumer 
affairs and so on. One of the Aroai cans asked 
bow maify Hungarian women were in the work 
force and how inis affected marketing and ad- 
vertising in their country. The commissioner of 
consumer affairs — a woman — answered that 


II, J. 


ing efforts. Thus, the same traveler might see. 
one advertising approach in Germany or the 
United States, another in Australia and stiD 
another in Brazil or Argentina. Instead erf build- 
ing a cohesive set of impressions from market to 


the potential impact 
menL 


tire advertising invesl- 


I have observed that some product categories 
and areas of human behavior are more cultural- 
ly linked than others. I believe that people’s 
feelings about the products that they swallow, 
such as Tood and drink, or that they put in their 
mouths, such as toothpaste or mouthwash, or 
that they put on their Bodies, such as toiletries, 
deodorants and lotions, are likdy to be deeply 
rooted in cultural traditions. 

Modi of tbe soft-drink advertising in' the 


ate for consumers on the other ride of the 
Atlantic, Much 'of the charm of British advefc. 
tisements lies in a certain amount of mdentate- - 
meat, but many of (hear puns and local "Trier- 
eoces have no meaning across the water. By tbe 
same token, much UK advertising seems either - ; 
overly explicit or embarrasringly sentimental to’ •• 
a ttriish amtiww 

The only constant in the world of-nudm**V. 
tional advertising is change. Consumers 
chang in g. Markets ate changing. The cnjttjgf: 
context is changing. But the Inp ride «•;«* . 
change is opportunity for the marketer with 
courage and the virion toseize the chaflengA 


tor of communications d 
Thompson mite* York. 
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The Electronic Magazine: En route to Singapore, the pages of 
. TIME complete a remarkable electronic passage. Composed on 
= ; ‘ video monitors in New York, the pages are scanned by laser and 
! converted into electronic data bits. The data then travels to outer 
space, bouncing off one satellite to reach California and a second 
. to reach Singapore. Here, a twin of the laser scanner at the Times 
Printers plant converts the data back into the authoritative words 
and pictures of the world’s leading newsmagazine. Total elapsed 
time: well under one hour. 


Southeast Asian countries soon to be receiving TIME earlier. 


Later this year, the world will become small- 
er for TIME readers from India to Indonesia. For 
TIME is commencing printing operations in Sin- 
gapore, employing state-of-the-art laser scanners 
and satellite transmitters to relay complete maga- 
zine pages from New York to Singapore in less 
than an hour. 

As a result, readers throughout this region 
will receive TIME a full day earlier. And the 
benefit extends to advertisers, whose messages 
will now arrive with new urgency and immediacy. 

The satellite connection to Singapore 
underscores TIME’S commitment to staying in 
the forefront of technology, to matching its 
resourceful, authoritative journalism with the 
finest production, printing, and distribution 
systems now available. 

TIME is now printed in eighteen locations 


around the globe, including Tokyo and Hong 
Kong. In feet, the magazine has been transmitted 
via satellite to Hong Kong for over four years. 
TIME operates 31 news bureaus in major world 
cities, employing ova: 85 foreign correspondents 
and 350 stringers in nations large and small. Over- 
all, TIME commands the largest group of jour- 
nalists reporting to one publisher in the world. 

As a result, TIME attracts a worldwide 
audience of over 31 million readers each week. 
Our five international editions are now read by 
over nine million men and women; signifi- 
cantly, over 92% of these readers are not Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Audience. Editorial excellence. State-of-the- 
art production. For advertisers in today’s global 
marketplace, these hallmarks make TIME the 
world newsmagazine. 


TIME 

The world newsmagazine. 


Soirft TIME Inicinalional S jE.vc"M?' Sucres 


198-1. TIME Inc 









A SPECIAL REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 



The French way: An advertisement for a cigarette 

lighter. Because of French regulations, cigarette ad- 
vertisers promote lighters and matches. 

National Regulations Set 
Limits on Global Market 

By Jonathan E. Fox ■ 

NEW YORK — “Globa] marketing'' is now a buzzword in the 
advertising game. Recently conceived, the concept is still in its 
infancy. It offers exciting potential for creative solutions to complex 
international problems. Although global marketing is not for every 
corporation nor for every brand and product, it is an idea that can 
offer tremendous benefits for some multinational corporations. 

Once an agency has decided that its client will benefit from a global 
brand strategy — no easy decision — and has created an advertising 
idea with intercultural appeal, there remains a third and technically 
more important obstacle: regulations, which change at every interna- 
tional border. 

When a campaign is designed for multinational development, 
multinational legal compatibility has to be built in, lest the campaign 
have to be completely repositioned and the advertisements complete- 
ly redone in cadi country. 

(f an agency wants to use a single advertisement in several countries 
— an economically beneficial situation — it has to comply with the 
regulations of all those countries. Thus the commercial ww-Migr. and 
its creative content must comply with the rules of the country that has 
the most stringent regulations of all the countries where the campaign 
appears, and the ad's impact would likely be considerably weaker 
than it might otherwise be in the rest of the countries. 

An effective alternate is a campaign consisting of several similar 
ads that have been creatively fine-tuned to fit local regulations as well 
as local cultures. A highly creative agency with global vision and the 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Jonathan £ Fox, a senior vice president of Grey Advertising, is 
director of client services for Grey -Europe. 


Analyzing the Industry’s Growth 


By Robert J. Coen 

NEW YORK — International 
advertising is poised for a resump- 
tion of accelerating growth. Eco- 
nomic recovery is under way in 
many countries and the recent slow 
growth in advertising in many over- 
seas markets is beginning to turn 

United States ac- 
counted for 77 percent of world- 
wide advertising expenditures. By 
1980, advertising levels in overseas 
markets bad pulled abreast of the 
United Stales as mass marketing 
techniques developed in the United 
States spread. 

In 1981. the Tull impact of the 
recession caught up with the ad 
industry. The slowdown of the 
beady growth of the previous two 
decades was felt intensely in many 
of those markets where it had pre- 
viously been most dramatic. 

In order to present a single con- 
solidated international advertising 
expenditure figure, it has been nec- 
essary to convert all expenditures 
to a angle currency. The dollar has 
been chosen because the US. ac- 
counts for such a large share of 
worldwide advertising expendi- 
tures. 

During, the 1960s and 1970s, the 
U.S. advertising industry grew fast- 
er than the U.S. economy. Com- 
pared to the overseas advertising 
industry, however, the U.S. rate of 
growth appeared mediocre. During 
these two decades; the adi ' 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING GROWTH 

(In Billions of U.S. Dollars) 


us 


OVERSEAS TOTAL WORLD 


1950 - 

5.7 

\J 

7.4 

1960 

12.0 

6.1 

18.1 

1970...... 

19.6 

15.0 

34.6 

1 980 

53.6 

56.4 

J10.0 

1983... 

75.9 

61.6 

137.5 

Souran Robert J. Coon. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE IN AD EXPENDITURES 

(Based on Conversions to U.S. Dollars) 

US OVERSEAS 


1960-1970 

1971-1980 

1981-1983 

Source: Robert J. Cowl 
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14.1 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1984 

(Percent Change in Local Currencies Over 1983) 

REAL MRA- TOTAL ADVBTTtSMG 
GNP TKJN GNP EXPENDITURES 


industry grew at an exponential 
pace in many parts of the world. 
Changes in economies and societies 
led to revolutionary changes in 
marketing and a growing need for 
modern advertising techniques. 

Then the pendulum began to 
swing in the other direction as most 
pans of the non-Communist world 
began to experience economic con- 
traction . Despite the poor business 
conditions, U.S. growth in the ad- 
vertising industry was exceptional- 
ly good relative to the economy. 
During the 1982 recession, adver- 
tising took on new marketing as- 
signments as it was used signifi- 
cantly to help move backed-up 
automobile inventories, fill empty 
rooms in hotels and resorts, and to 
fight the competitive battle for air- 
line passengers after the U.S. gov- 
ernment deregulated the industry. 

During these years, however, the 
advertising industry overseas was 
seriously depressed by the worsen- 
ing economy. Many marketers 
abroad redirected most of their ag- 
gressive marketing activities to the 
United States while the poor busi- 
ness climate in home markets lead 
Ip decelerating activities against lo- 
cal market members. 

After the relatively modest rates 


UnHed States — 

7.0 

4.0 

11.0 

14.9 

Japan - 

4.8 

13 

6 A 

7.0 

United Kingdom 

2.5 

5S 

7.8 

13.0 

West Germany 

3.0 

3.0 

5.8 

7.0 

France ... 

1.2 

7.8 

9.2 

11.0 

Canada ........................... 

4.3 

5.2 

9A 

8.0 

Italy 

2.2 

11.0 

13.9 

387 

Brazil ............... 

—1.0 

174.0 

172.0 

- 138.0 

Australia ............. — 

5.0 

7.0 

12^ 

19.8 

Netherlands 

1.5 

2.5 

3.5 

5.0 

Spain 

12 

10.0 

12.2 

18.0 


* Major madia only. 
Souran Robert X Coon. 


ADVERTISING PROJECTED INTO THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 

(In Billions of U.S. Dollars) 

NIBNATIONAL 
TOTAL 


UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 


1980 

1990 

2000 

Source: Robert J. Coon. 


$ 54 
153 
398 


$ 56 
153 
476 


$100 

306 

874 


of growth in local currency were 
translated to UJ». dollars, the re- 
sults appeared even worse. In 1981 
and 1982, for the first time in de- 
cades, the dollar value of overseas 
advertising expenditures bardy 
rose al all _ 

The first signs of improvement 


overseas began to appear in 1983 
and the outlook is now be ginning 
to brighten everywhere. 

The U.S. economy turned, up 
sharply in 1983, with real gross na- 
tional product increasing almost 4 
percent Hie strong expansion in 
US. advertising also continued in 


1983, wifh expenditures rising 

a g ain f pyrer than the economy far fl 

gain of 13.9 percent over 1981 
- The economies of many other 
industrialized countries also began 
to improve last year, although their 
recovery tended to lag behind the 
U-S. rate. Most less developed 
countries continued to experience 
problems in 1983, but in a number 
of these countries the worst ap- 
peared to be over. 

Hu advertising spending gains 
of Britain, Italy and Spain were 
equal to or better than those posted 
in the United States last year, when 
expressed in local currencies, even 
though time countries had rela- 
tively lower economic growth than 
the United States did. Local ad 
budgets in most other key countries 
grew in real terms, although in 
some cases just bardy more than 
inflation. Overall, things began to 
get better in 1983. 

Economies throughout the world 
have been brightening even more 
this year, and so have reports on 
the state of advertising industries in 
most parts of the wond. McCann- 
Erickson regularly surveys its of- 
fices in the major countries that 
account for almost 95 percent of all 
advertising in the world; their re- 
sponses indicate that a resurgence 
in advertising appears to be getting 
under way. In every major country 
but Brazil, the outlook reports were 
excellent. 

The advertising industry has 
boomed in the United Stales this 
year as a result of the strong eco- 
nomic recovery and the extra ad- 
vertising demand that appears ev- 
ery four years when the Olympic 
Games and US. presidential elec- 
tions lake place. Advertising 
growth in the Unites States contin- 
ues to outpace economic growth, 
and more of the mim is expected 
for the foreseeable future. 

Real economic expansion in 
most other industrialized countries 
has lamed behind the record pace 
of the united States, but the US. 
recovery is stimulating exports and 
stronger economic growth else- 
where. Advertising is beginning to 
show signs of movement to a 
brisker pace in Japan and West 
Germany, and the exceptional up- 
turn in British advertising activity 
in 1983 is being reported again this 
year. 

In 1984, the total of expenditures 
for the United States and all over- 
seas markets is expected to increase 
11.7 percent to $133.6 billion. And 
all the indicators point to another 
good year for advertising in 1983. 

The 1983 plateau in the overseas 
component of the international ad- 
vertising industry appears to have 
coded. Advertising in the United ' 
States and overseas again is moving 



briskly upward and this pace is 
expected to continue with only 
temporary in (eruptions for most of 
the rest of this century. 

The resumption of stronger ad- 
vertising growth abroad should re- 
sult in overseas expenditures' pull- 
ing abreast of the US. levels again 
by 1990. During the rest of this 
century overseas growth is expect- 
ed to gradually pull ahead of the 


U.S. pace, with total international 
advertising expenditures approach- 
ing SI trillion by 2000. 

During the 21st century, adver- 
tising's rok in the marketing pro- 
cess will continue to grow, especial- 
ly in the overseas markets, where 
the majority of the world's popula- 
tion is found. The potential for 
growth of international advertising 
is just be ginnin g to be tapped. 



The Pepsi campaign in Japan. 


How to Reach 


Tomorrow’s Markets 


It Starts with Local Impact. 

Fifty-two offices worldwide, each bearing the premier name in public relations. Provid- 
ing full-service public relations and marketing communications to market leaders in 
virtually every industry. Creating new ways to reach new markets. 



It Adds Up to Worldwide Reach. 

Extending this network are 50 affiliated agencies around the world. What that means 
is that Hill and Knowlton reaches your markets around the clock, around the world. 
Quickly. Creatively. And very effectively. 


HILL and KNOWLTON 


Hill and Knowlton. 

Reaching Tomorrow's Markets Today. 


A JWT Group company 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Defining the International Media 


By Michael Hook 

LONDON — - A long-running 
British Broadcasting Carp, radio 
program pats celebrities as cast- 
aways on ah imaginary desert is- 
land and gives them a choice of 
eight records that they could lake 
with them. Imaging yourself in a 
similar position, with the choice erf 
one newspaper or magazine. 

It will be your sole source of 
reading, and the longer you stay on 
the island (he staler the news will 
become. Many people might go for 
the travelogue type of publication, 
with timeless articles. Some more 
enterprising choose a practical 
publication on do-it-yourself pro- 
jects. 

We are all on our own personal 
desert islands, making choices and 
preferences according to our spe- 
cial needs. My job is to unravel 
peculiarities and make sure 
that our clients benefit from the 
very best possible media choices. 

During the 1980s as new media 
technology develops, we are begin- 
ning to witness a blurring of tbs 
divide between local and interna- 
tional, so that we now have interna- 
tional media that are local and lo- 
cal media that are international. It 
all gets rather confusing, so let us 
try to gain a dear perspective of 
what is going on. 

The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines international as “pertaining 
to the relations between nations.* 
There are other definitions, but this 
seems most relevant to the media 
industry. Chambers' 20th Century 
Dictionary goes even further ana 


defines international as “tran- 
scending national timUsT at “ex- 
tending to several nations." Cham- 
bers’ also agrees with the definition 
of “pertaining to the relations be- 
tween nations." 

Therefore!! seems to me that we 
should apply a multiplicity of stattr 
dards when talking about interna- 
tional media, notwithstanding the 
fact that we as an indus try have 
built up the image of international- 
ism. The average reader of UEx- 
press in Brussels, Geneva or Abi- 
djan buys his copy not with the 
intention of reading an taiematioo- 
al magazine , but more out of many 
years' habit because it informs him 
about what is going on in France 
and because of the relationship be- 
tween France and Other French- 
speaking countries. 

The reader of one of the quality 
daily newspapers in Britain is read- 
ing about relations between na- 
tions. because all three quality dai- 
lies give extensive coverage to 
international affairs. Yet one is un- 
likely to consider the Daily Tele- 
graph. Guardian and limes solely 
as international 

History provides many examples 
of local events that have become 
international. Cave dwellers of 
France and Spain left us the legacy 
of drawings that have now been 
looked at by people from all over 
the world. Woe these left-over slo- 
gans from Stone Age supermar- 
kets? The Roman legoas’ banners: 
Were these the first mobile poster 
sites? The modem equivalent can 
be seen at the head or a c olumn of 



demonstrating trade unionists, 
strictly local. . 

When Dewitt Wallace and Ula 
Achesoo Wallace started publish- 
mg a tilde book called the Reader’s 
Digest in 1922, they could not have 
foreseen that 60 years later Read- 
er’s Digest would have 41 different 
editions in 17 languages and more 
than 100 milKon readers. Truly in- 
ternational — or is it? Is the Italian 
edition read by Scandinavians? 
Does the Korean edition contain as 
modi news of world events as the 
Dong-A Ubo daily newspaper? The 
tine of distinction between local 
and Hitfirnatinnal media is finely 
drawn. 

Purchasers of Tune or News- 
week know that they are buying a 
publication whose editorial content 
reflects the views of writers outside 
their country — unless you are a 
reader in the United States, where 
Time and Newsweek are domestic 
publications debating the issues of 


the day in Congress and the While 
House but giving a viewpoint of 
what is happening outside the 
United Stales as wdL On the other 
side of the Atlantic, The Economist 
somewhat mirrors what is happen- 
ing with Tone and Newsweek, with 
the British newsweekly now often 
producing different covers and 
content for an international edition 
aimed at a largely American audi- 
ence. The purchase of space by an 
American advertiser in the U.S. 
edition of Time or Newsweek is 
from domestic budgets, not inter- 
national. U-S. News & World Re- 
port becomes the third comender 
for newsweekly budgets in the 
United States. Note that it does not 
have an international edition. And 
What happens when Newsweek 
starts its edition in Japanese? WIQ 
Newsweek become local in lan- 
guage but remain international, 
with the English version also on 
sale in Japan? 

Modem technology allows the 
International Herald Tribune to 
live up to its name by printing in 
seven different centers: Paris. Zu- 
rich, London. Singapore, Hong 
Kong, the Hague and Marseilles. 
The Financial Times, printed in 
Frankfurt as well as London, is 
able to style itself Europe’s busi- 
ness newspaper and justify this 
claim by being available at break- 
fast time in all major European 
business centers. This is what the 
newspaper industry is all about: 
being able t< 


being a 1 
earliest 


: to reach the reader at (he 


an Asian edition from Hong Kong 
and, more recently, a European 
version from Brussels — another 
serious contender on the streets of 
Europe's business centers. 

USA Today, having attained the 
No. 3 spot in domestic newspaper 
circulation, suddenly deckled to go 
international. But does its editorial 
content transcend national limits? 
World Paper, publishing out of 
Boston, sells a monthly supplement 
to 18 host newspapers worldwide, 
giving local newspapers an extra, 
very commendable international 
dimension. 

The advent of satellites, cable 
television and videotex! present no 
less a problem. Since April 1982, 
Sky Channel has been reaching 
television audiences across several 
European countries. 1 1 now reaches 
1.7 million homes via satellite 
transmission through cable net- 
works in Norway, Austria, Fin- 
land. Sweden, the Netherlands. 
Switzerland, Britain and Malta. A 
service called Music Box started 
transmitting to cable operators in 
Europe in July and expeas to reach 
a million homes in 12 countries by 
early 1985. Text on screen is be- 
coming international now that 
Pres tel in its various forms — a 
data-base service using home tele- 
vision screens — is available in ma- 
jor markets such as Britain, West 
Germany, the United States and 
Hong Koog. Audiences are limited 
since, apart from Britain, Presiel is 
relatively experimental. But it does 
fit the description “extending to 
several nations” perfectly. 

When it comes u> measuring the 



audiences of international media, 
we are well served in the major 
Western markets by such grand- 
sounding research as the Pan Euro- 
pean Survey and European Busi- 
nessman Readership Survey. The 
Pacific area has similar profiles and 
the South Americans are getting 
into the act with a Latin American 
Readership Study soon to be in the 
field as a pilot study. Without these 
guides as to how international me- 
dia perform compared to local me- 


dia the job of international media 
planners would be even more diffi- 
cult than it is. It is never as simple 
as seeing which publication gives 
the best coverage. Creative media 
planning is a vital ingredient of tbe 
advertising mix. Tbe German 
newsweekly Der Spiegel has more 
total coverage than any other indi- 
vidual publication on the Fan Eu- 
ropean Survey released two weeks 
ago. But 88 percent of this coverage 
is in one country. West Germany. 


Twenty publications were re- 
searched in 12 countries and the 
great majority of these publications 
had a better “across Europe" cover 
than Der Spiegel. So beware when 
using media surveys as a guide. 


Michael Hook is managmg direc- 
tor of Ogihy & Mather International 
Media, a subsidiary of O&M Lon- 
don that specializes in worldwide me- 
dia service. 



Global Agencies: Does Creativity Suffer ? 


By Sean Milrao 

LONDON — Fourteen years 
ago, Charles and Maurice Saaxchi 
started a British advertising agency 
with two accounts — Jaffa oranges 
and the British Health Educational 
Council 

Within 10 years, it was the big- 
gest British agency in the country. 
Now Saatchi & Saaxchi Compton is 
the seventh largest agency group in 
the world, with 7] offices in 40 
countries and total billings of 
about S2 biHioo. 

In Britain it deals with six of the 
country’s top 10 advertisers and in 
the United Stales with more No. 1 
brands than any other agency 
there: 

If it maintains the growth rate it 
has shqwn so Jar, the company , will 
soon surpass the world btibngs of 
giant US. multinational agencies 


such as Ogflvy & Mather, Ted 
Bates, Young & Rubkam and J. 
Walter Thompson. 

The rise of the Saatchi brothers is 
increasingly being seen as a one- 
time phenomenon; their success is 
unlikely to be repeated by others. 
Instead, agencies, under pressure 
from manufacturers to provide 
global marketing services, are look- 
ing to other ways of setting up 
international networks. 

Not many people in the industry 
can match the Saatchis for sheer 
bravado and determination. Nor 
can they rival the rare combination 
of Charles' versatile creative skills 
and Maurice's financial wizardry. 

“The company is brilliantly 
managed," said Mark Sheppard, an 
analyst at the London stockbroker- 
age Phillips & Drew. “While its 
UJS. competitors have managerial- 
ty been rather sleepy, the Saatchis 


have been innovative, dynamic and 
highly conscious of the need to 
keep a light control on costs." 

The key to the company's rapid 
expansion has been a string or ac- 
quisitions that has left rivals gasp- 
ing. 

The brothers started on the take- 
over trail in 1975 when they bought 
the London office of the If.S. agen- 
cy Compton Communications. In 
(he process they gained several ac- 
counts of Procter & Gamble, their 
first business for a large multina- 
tional clienL 

Six years later they bought (he 
London agency Doriand. Shortly 
afterward they made their first for- 
ay across the Atlantic when tire 
acquired Compton itself, the 
world's 14th largest agency group. 
Soon they were back again to take 
over the New York company 
McCaffrey A McCaQ. 


Their latest purchase was Harri- 
son Cowley of Bristol which was 
merged with tbe Saatchi subsidiary 
Crawford Halls Partnership, giving 
the company a third agency in Brit- 
ain’s top 10. 

“It’s surprising how (hey manage 
to keep it up," said an executive of 
a rival agency 
there is nothing 1 
over.*" 


agency. ‘'They’ll soon find 
tine worthwhile to take 


Not only are fewer agencies will- 
ing to sell ont to larger conglomer- 
ates like Saatchis, but acquisitions 
themselves also are beginning to 
become unfashionable m intemar 
lional advertising. 

The established multinational 
agencies are finding that centrally 
controlled networks are not neces- 
sarily the best means for producing 
effective advertising. 

Major advertisers are putting an 
increasing amount of business into 


international agencies in a bid to 
standardize their advertising across 
frontiers and to cut costs. By con- 
centrating their advertising into a 
few multinational agencies, they 
also hope to reduce the risk of con- 
flicts of interests with agencies han- 
dling their products and (hose of 
competitors. 

But many agencies are finding 
that the more LOternational adver- 
tising is streamlined, the more cre- 
ative standards suffer. They are 
particularly sceptical about the 
concept of the global brand backed 
by tire uniform worldwide cam- 
paign — an idea Saatchi & Saatchi 
has been particularly enthusiastic 
about. 

“Advertising which works in one 
country does not necessarily work 
in another,” said Martin Boase, 
chairman of Boase Massimi Pollitt, 
(Continued oo Page 14) 



Writer 

Worldwide 


Many marketing and advertising pro- 
fessionals think they have discovered a 
new concept. - .globalism. . . the business 
we have been in for most of our 120 
years. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
opened its first international office in 
1899. In London. Since then, we have 
helped our clients sell more goods and 
services in more countries than any 
other advertising agency in the world. 

We have never forgotten that in the 
end every sale is made locally; to indi- 
viduals; one at a time. Successful multi* 
national brands are the accumulation of 
local responses. 



And for that reason, we like to think 
of J. Walter Thompson as a worldwide 
advertising agency with 116 home 
offices in 43 countries. 

If your interests are multinational, 
speak to the people who were there 
first. To learn how JWT client service 
directors can help your brand succeed 
around the world, please call 
Walter J. O’Brien, Vice Chairman-Director 
of Multinational Client Services, at 
(212) 210-7000 in New York. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Some Brand Names Don’t Travel 


By George Fields 

TOKYO — The recent boom in 
“global marketing" has taken me 
by surprise. 1 have a distinct sense 
of dga-vu. 

We didn't call it global market- 
ing bad in the 1960s; I called it the 
Japan-is-becoming- Westernized 
syndrome. Wasn't this the hubris 
on the pan of Western marketers 
that was the cause of many disas- 
ters? Naively, 1 was beginning to 
feel that the struggle was nearing its 
end and that we were entering a 
new era of in te rcul rural marketing 
— perhaps a pretentious label, but 
no more so than “global market- 
ing.” In it, local cultural values are 
carefully weighed and concepts 
and posiLionings are adapted, mod- 
ified or newly developed for the 
particular culture. When the origi- 
nal concepts and strategies can be 
used in low. (he iniercuULLral mar- 
keter considers this a consequence 
of his examinations rather than a 
goal meL 

The steam engine, the automo- 
bile and the computer have, at vari- 
ous times, transformed cultures so 
that in many ways they ended up 
appearing similar. But the revolu- 
tionary impact of technology has 
tittle to do with the day-to-day is- 
sues of marketing unless it leads to 
a convergence of cultural values 
that are relevant. Convergence or 
another kind can be observed un- 
der instances of cultural domi- 
nance. A strange, dark liquid called 
Coca-Cola, in the hands of victori- 
ous GIs at every street comer of 
Tokyo in the mid- 1 940s, was a sym- 
bol of some importance. But it is 


e Avon and Levi's were languishing in Japan when 
careful examinations of the Japanese marketing 
culture led to strategies that neither company had 
used elsewhere. Hie Japanese Avon Lady 
emerged as a different person to her counterpart 
in the United States, as did the Avon system; rapid 
sales growth ensued.' 


not this type of imposed conver- 
gence that the global marketer is 
talking abouL Instead, it is a cul- 
tural transition —for example, the 
emerging world middle doss. 

It is a comforting concept. But, 
even though only some products 
can change cultural values over- 
night, when a Westerner sees non- 
Westemers consume the same 
products he does, up goes the cry, 
“Why, they are becoming Western- 
ized!” On that logic, the New 
Yorker seen eating sushi is becom- 
ing “Japanized." The visible pres- 
ence and obvious success of the 
Coca-Colas, Nescafe and McDon- 
alds is bedazzling. But how long 
must these individual cases be cited 
as if than were a golden rule appli- 
cable to the globe? Armed with 
evidence of such “globalization,'' 
other major brands that have failed 
in the Japanese market have cried 
foul. While some were victims of 
institutionally imposed restric- 
tions, many simply ignored cultural 
cues. 

Take, in contrast, the dazzling 
triumvirate above. Coca-Cola had 
the advantage of creating a new 


distribution system, which became 
the standard for the product cate- 
gory. Its entry strategy was indeed 
global, but Coke’s early advertising 
phrase that swept Japan, sukkatto 
sawayaka, is almost untranslatable 
without a long discourse on Japa- 
nese onomatopoeia. Coke did not 
inast on its U.S. copy phrase's be- 
ing used in Japan. Pepsi did impose 
its UJ5. theme, “Come Alive,” 
which, since it was untranslatable 
into Japanese, came out as “Kamu 
Araibu." It didn't work. That was 
not even a minor factor in Coke's 
o utselling Pepsi 10 to 1, but it was 
symptomatic of the relative atti- 
tudes that created the situation. 

Not even the most ardent global 
marketer could claim Nestli’s ad- 
vertising in Japan to be a minor 
deviation in execution from the 
global norm. In the 1960s, the “Gi- 
les of the World” campaign was 
created for Nescafe showing attrac- 
tive Europeans imbibing toe prod- 
uct in attractive settings. (There 
were uniquely Japanese reasons for 
ihwm to be Europeans rather than 
Americans.) Despite the foreign 
scenes, the concept was created m 


Japan and a local team was sent to 
shoot the scenes. Then came the 
successful launch of Gold Blend, 
which further strengthened Nes- 
tles position in Japan; the advertis- 
ing is very Japanese. Nestle is now 
a billion -dollar corporation in Ja- 
pan, with 70 percent of the coffee 
market The strategies that helped 
it get there were locally bom. 

The Big Mac, like Coke, is sup- 
posed to DC the same everywhere. 
But its consumer profile in Japan is 
different from that in the United 
States. Since the Japanese sell 
enough of them, perhaps it doesn't 
matter, but the Japanese percep- 
tions of a hamburger and the occa- 
sions when it ought to be consumed 
it are very different from their 
counterparts in the United States. 
Kentucky Fried Chicken in Japan 
equals McDonald's in sales, but 
sdls perhaps one-third as much in 
the States. On the logic of global 
marketing, since Kentucky Fried 
Chicken is more competitive in Ja- 
pan, perhaps the company's mar- 
keting strategies for the United 
States should emanate from Japan 
— a proposition that Pm sure 
would not make sense to anybody 
in the United States. 

Some brands dominant in other 
parts of the world failed to conquer 
Japan through strategies used else- 
where. If they had faded only 
against Japanese brands, perhaps 
one could stick with the conspiracy 
theory. But Gillette ranks well be- 
low Schick in Japan, and RevkM 
far below Max Factor. Is it merely 
coincidence that their “globally” 
weaker competitors’ strategies had 
a much stronger local 



To look at the happier side, there 
is the case of Richardson Vicks. It 
had one significant advantage 
when introducing a laxative in Ja- 
pan. The product was not one of its 
own originally, and (here was no 
global precedent since it came from 
a prescription-drugs manufacturer 
with little experience in over-the- 
counter marketing. So, with this 
product, Vicks started from scratch 
in Japan: target segmentation, 
product and advertising concept 
development, you name it. Toe 


brand, Colac, became the market 
leader, beating out a strong local 
incumbent. Not all of Vicks' world 

S roducts have been as successful in 
span. 

Avon and Levi's were languish- 
ing in Japan when careful examina- 
tions of the Japanese marketing 
culture led to strategies that neither 
company had used elsewhere. The 
Japanese Avon Lady emerged as a 
different person to her counterpart 
in the United Stales, as did the 
Avon system; rapid sales growth 


ensued. The Levi’s advertising 
strategy was startling; it used de- 
ceased stars such as James Dean 
and Marilyn Monroe as heroic 
symbols — surely an unlikely duo 
for a campaign aimed at modern 
teen-agers. The slogan was “Heroes 
WearXevfs." The brand leaped 
with dramatic speed to the top 
rank, but the reasons for its success 
ware purely Japanese. 

All this may be pass6 to the glob- 
al marketer who is revved up about 
the “shrinking” world. There is no 


denying that Japanese and other 
non-Western societies are evolving . 
and that new values will emerge, 
but only from their unique cultural 
roots. From where I have sat for the 
last 20 years, I do not see any’ 
evidence that these new Japanese 
values will necessarily be “West- 
ern” or “global." 

Geoirge Fields heads a market re- 
search company in Japan, A SI, 
which he helped to established in 
1965. 


U.S. Sets the Pace Despite Growing Pride in Things Japanese 


By Jack Burton 

TOKYO — Japan may be a 
graveyard for global advertising 
campaigns launched from the 
United States, but America never- 
theless sells in Japan. 

Japanese television commericals 
are a paean to the American way of 
life, full of glamorous movie stars 
and famous sports heroes, the New 
York skyline and expansive Cali- 
fornia landscapes. 

All this reflects postwar Japan's 
love affair with American pop cul- 
ture. Despite a growing pnde in 
things Japanese, the United Stales 
remains a cultural pacesetter for 
Japan. What is in vogue in America 

— especially Southern California 

— soon makes its presence felt in 
Tokyo’s trendier areas. 

domestic advertisers have long 
recognized the appeal that things 


American have to the Japanese, 
particularly those in their teens and 
20s. and have exploited any type of 
U.S. connection to sell their prod- 
ucts, Having Paul Newman drive a 
Nissan Skyline or John Travolta 
sip at the semi-alcoholic fruit juice 
called Tokyo Drink creates the im- 
pression that if these products find 
favor among American celebrities, 
they must be good. 

La Japanese eyes, the United 
Slates is stiD No. 1 in the hierarchy 
of nations (although how long this 
belief will last is open to question), 
and U.S. acceptance of Japanese 
goods represents some internation- 
al equivalent of the Good House- 
ke 


te use of foreign personalities 
to lend international status to the 
output of Japan Inc. began in 1970 
when a Japanese producer of male 


toiletries hired the actor Charles 
Bronson to give the company a 
macho image. Japanese advertisers 
have never looked bade since then, 
signing up more than 200 foreign 
celebrities from Brook Shields to 
Orson Wells. 

If a Japanese company cannot 
find an American celebrity to en- 
dorse its product it may opt for 
displaying the product in a recog- 
nizable U.S. setting or placing a 
blue-eyed, blond model alongside 
it 

The appeal of “American" is not 
just limited to the visual aspect. 
Japanese advertisers frequently- re- 
sort to that strange combination of 
languages derogatorily known as 
Japtish in naming a product or 
coming a catchphrase, sometimes 
with hilarious results. Tokyo Gas 
Co. proudly uses the slogan “My 


life, my gas.” One soft drink is 
called Pocari Sweat and another 
Calpis. Although such coinages 
may sound odd to native English 
speakers, advertisers believe Ja- 
plish adds a touch of class to their 
products. 

The strong U.S. theme in Japa- 
nese advertisements may be seen 
and heard less in Gve to 10 years. 
The novelty of foreign faces is 
wearing off. The use of foreign per- 
sonalities was, after all intended as 
an attention-grabbing device, 
something that cannot be claimed 
to succeed as well now. 

Foreigners in commericals also 
may be the victim of another tread 
emerging in Japan. Advertisements 
serve as a barometer measuring na- 
tional pride. Japan's infenr - ^ 
congilex vis-lFVis the Urg^T f 
helped ‘promote the foreign^ 


JWT GROUP 


T " Concept. 


A worldwide family of independent communications services 
companies. Each with its own clientele. Each with its own position 
in a highly competitive and sophisticated worldwide marketplace. 
Each a member of JWT Group, Inc. : 

JL Walter Thompson Company 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 

Lord, Qolior, Federico, Einstein, Inc. 

E A- International, Inc. 

Simmons Market Research Bureau, Inc. 


"‘Results. 


Six Months 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 I 1983 


Commissions $ 252.2 $339-1 $393-3 $406.7 $450.5 

and Fees 


Pretax $ 21.6 $ 25.2 $ 16.9 $ 7.2 $ 37.6 

Income 


Nat $ 9 6 $ 12.3 $ 7.1 $ .267 $ 17.6 

Income 

(Millions) 


1984 


$215.9 $ 244*8 


$ 15.6 $ 214 


7.1 $ 93 


"‘Investment. 


The facts speak for themselves. Please write for our annual report. 

Corporate Communications 

JWT Group, Inc. 

466 Lexington Avenue 
New York , New York 10017 


advertising. But signs are appear- 
ing that the pendul um is swinging 
the other way. 

Fewer foreign models are in de- 
mand. The trend is toward Eur- 
asian-looldng models, especially 
high-school-age girls from Hawaii 
Dentsu, Japan's (and the world's) 
largest advertising agency, has 
coined the term Japanesque to pro- 
mote the creation of commercials 
that include elements of the coun- 
try’s traditional culture. 

UJL companies advertising in 
Japan may be in a better position 
than their Japanese counterparts to 
adapt to these changes. U.S. com- 
panies do use American motifs 
when avertising products that cost 
more than competing Japanese 
brands. The actor James Coburn 
sings the-p raises of Lark cigarettes, 
land Parliament cigarettes are 
known as “American Blue.” Bud- 
weiser became the biggesi-seQing 
foreign beer in Japan through a 
print campaign that pictured a gi- 


ant can of Bud against the back- 
drop of such landmarks (and favor- 
ite Japanese tourist sites) as the 
Grand Canyon and Niagara Falls. 

But U.S. advertisers have been 
flexible in desi g nin g their cam , 
paigns to suit local tastes; while 
Japanese companies have Ameri- 
canized their products through ad- 
vertising, the Americans have been 
Japanmog theirs. 

UJ3. advertisers* willingness to 
adapt is their acknowledgement 
that Japan has proved a major ob- 
stacle to the use of 'global advertis- 
ing campaigns. Advertisements 
that proved widely successful in the 
United States and Europe have 
foundered in Japan. The Japanese 
prefer a soft-sell (some would say a 
no-sell) style of advertising that rc- 
liesheavify on mood images and 
music but little narration. The con- 
cept is abstract and can bepuzzling 
to those accustomed to tne more 
strident Western form of advertis- 
ing. . 



INTERNATIONAL 

MANAGEMENT 



a new [■■] leader in 
executive readership 

According to the latest EBRS survey international Management 
is read by more executives than Time, Newsweek, Fortune, 
Economist, Harvard Business Review, Business Week, 
International Herald Tribune or Wall Street Journal in Europe. 
More even than the Financial Times outside the U.K. 

And International Management reaches the executives 
you want to influence more cost effectively. 

* 1984 European Businessman Readership Survey: Research Sendees Ltd. ■ 
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Innovative management strategies from around- the world. 

McGraw-Hill House, Maidenhead. SL6 2QL Berkshire. England Tei: (0628) 23431 ' 
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This is the marketing 
philosophy of the publishers 
of De Telegraaf, Holland’s 
biggest national daily. 

What does this marketing 
philosophy involve? 

It means that at De Telegraaf 
we try to offer our clients something more than 
simply advertising space in the country’s best read 
and most widely used advertising medium. 

It involves going one step beyond the usual 
slogans and statistics used to show the advertising 
world the particular strengths of a medium. It involves 
making good use of all the back-up resources at the 
disposal of a large newspaper publisher and distributor 
to give the advertiser a better 
deal. It means: 

1) Special interest feature 
issues on sport, tourism, 


Jan A. M. ter Huurne, 

International Advertising Manager, De Telegraaf. 
(Attending the congress, staying in the Okura Hotel) 


financial and economic 
affairs and topical subjects 
such as wintersport, 
watersport, home video, 
home computers, etc... 

2) Full color supplement 
in rotogravure (newspaper 
format, magazine quality) every Saturday. 

3) A Whole range of special marketing and 
publicity instruments to get the most out of a client’s 
advertising budget, e.g., special reprints, in 
personalised wrappers, tabloid size advertorial inserts 
and many more. But what is the biggest advantage of 
selling your product, your corporate image, your 
services to the Dutch through De Telegraaf? - You are 

speaking to them in their 
own language, in their own 
newspaper, in their own 
medium! 
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DE TELEGRAAF: TALKING TO THE DUTCH 

IN THEIR OWN MEDIUM 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

JAPAN: MEDIAHOUSE, INC., R 212 AZABU HEIGHTS. 1-5-10 ROPPONGI, MINATO-KU, TOKYO 106 
OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES: MARTIN CLINCH & ASSOCIATES LTD.. 20TH FLOOR QUEEN’S CENTRE, 58-64 QUEEN'S ROAD EAST. HONG KONG 
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And how right he is. He needs to know the 
news and what is happening, the opinions and 
who has them, the trends 
and who is setting them. 

The common denomina- 
tor for him and 436-500" 
well educated, responsible 
Dutchmen is his trust in, 
and appreciation of NRC 
Handelsblad - the only 
internationally-oriented 
quality newspaper in 
Holland. 


Source: NOP '82 



As an evening paper, NRC Handelsblad is 
regarded as the leading newspaper of Holland. 

Its consistently high 
editorial standards and 
informative editorial 
environment make it the 
best - and the only - daily 
medium for reaching 
decision makers, plus 
demanding consumers 
with high purchasing 
power. 


NRC Handelsblad, incomparable in Holland. 


For information, please contact our representatives: LONDON: Joshua B. Powers Lid.. Phone: 01-834-5566. 
FRANKFURT: Per Media G.m.b.H.. Phone: 0611/740122/23. PARIS: Publidtas, Phone: 5006608. ZORICH: fTouiism), 
IVA AG far Internal. Werbung, Phone.- 01/2512450. GENEVE: (Comm.), Trisenricc Rufenacht S.A., Phone; 022-291211. 
BRUXELLES: Agence Havas BdgeS.A.. Phone: 02-2174170. WIEN: PuMimedia G.m.b.H.. Phone: (02221-757684. 
NEW YORK: SFW-PRI Inc.. Phone: (212) 575-9292. TOKIO: Mediahouse Inc.. Phone: (03) 585.9571. 



NRC m HANDELSBLAD 


NRC Handelsblad - Westblaak 180 - 3012 KN Rotterdam. Holland. Tei. (010) 1472 1 1. 



ABC is a great newspaper dealing with news in depth. In 
its pages you will find the most objective reports and the 
most renowned Spanish signatures. 

ABC Madrid edition, ABC Seville edition, ABC Sunday 
magazine and ABC international edition are punctual in 
reaching more than a million readers. 

Here are some of the results of a C.IJS.E report ordered by 
ABC, using data available from the Spanish Daily Press 
Publishers’ Association (AEDE) survey: 

• ABC is read by the same proportion of men and women. 

• ABC readers range between high and medium high 
socioeconomic standing. 

• ABC readers’ educational standard is above the national 
average. 

A recent study conducted by CEIM (Independent 
Employers’ Association of Madrid), on the occasion of the 
“First Get-Together of Madrid Employers”, gives the 
following result: ABC appears first in the survey’s ranking. 
51.10% of Madrid employers and executives read ABC 
every day. In the same survey, covering all Madrid dailies, 
the following two newspapers are afforded percentages of 
21.01 and 19.70, respectively. 


SERRANO, 61 
28006 UADRID-SPA1N 
Phone (91) 435 8445 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Brazil: U.S., Domestic Agencies Spar 


By John Barham 

SAO PAOLO — World brands are a bone of 
contention in a quiet struggle between U.S. 
i mrmatinnal advertising agencies and domestic 
agencies in Brazil, one of the world’s most 
important consumer markets. 

Brazil is the eighth biggest ad market in the 
world, according to figures from Fenapro, the 
national advertising federation, showing that 
last year Brazilian advertisers spent S2J89 bil- 
lion. In urban Brazil alone, people spent $123 
trillion on consumer goods ami services in 1983. 

But Brazil has beat hit hard by a recession 
brought on in part by its SlOO-btHion foreign 
debt Saks and incomes have plummeted in the. 
last four years. Top salary earners are malting 
half what they did four years ago in real terms. 

Antfinio Crippa, cheat service director at 
SSC&B Limas Worldwide, said the middle 
class’s lower purchasing power had “forced 
agencies to cope with the new situation by 
emphasizing value for money in campaigns.” 

Agencies have not escaped the recession; ch- 
eats nave cut advertising budget$L Seigjo Leal de 
Carvalho-Guerreiro, president of Leo Burnett 
Publiddade, said, “1983 was our worst year 
since 1968. This year we’re doing better, but 
we're still losing against inflation.” Burnett had 
estimated billings of the equivalent of S9.09 
mill inn in 1983, down 26 percent in dollar terms 
from 1982. 

Lee M. Pavao, president of J. Walts Thomp- 
son Publiddade, said his cheats had cut spend- 
ing 25 percent. McCann Erickson, the top- 
ranked foreign agency in Brazil, had estimated 
billings of S64.5 million in 1983, 25 percent less 
than in the previous year. 


Nevertheless, international agencies in Brazil 
say this is still one of their most important and 
lucrative markets. Mr. Pavao said Brazil was 
fourth in importance to Thompson, after the 
United Stales, Britain and West Germany. Jens 
Olesen, president of McCann in Brazil, said the 
local agency was “one of the top five or ax in the 
world” for bis company. 

International agencies’ presence in Brazil is 
relatively limited. McCann, for instance, is the 
fourth biggest agency overall in Brazil. Foreign- 
owned agencies are bun by the federal govern- 
ment's policy of placing its accounts omy with 
wholly Braziliaii-owneo agmeies. 

US. agencies in Brazil favor well-tried Amer- 
ican techniques, with a heavy emphasis on mar- 
ket research. They often repackage campaigns 
designed in the United Slates or Europe for use 
in Brazil and other markets.. 

International agencies in Brazil claim the 
country does not have to be treated as a special 
case when marketing world brands. FUvio An- 
tdnio Correa, bead of Standard Ogiivy ft Math- 
er Publiddade, said: “There’s nothing different 
about Brazil. You just have to adapt world 
brands the best way you can to fit the cultural 
scenario of each country.” 

Mr. Crippa of Limas agreed, noting that 
some brands had become so embedded in the 
B razilian way of life that they bad entered the 
language: “You don’t call razor blades razor 
blades in Brazil. Here we call them giteues” 

Francesc Petit, a partner in Duaihbi, Petit e 
Zaragoza, a leading S3o Paulo agency, said he 
believed that foreign agencies should adapt 
themselves to Brazilian culture. He criticized 
their emphasis on research. “U.S. brands have 


many problems; their marketing is less sensitive 
than the Europeans,” he said. 

W ashing ton Olivcito, creative director at 
Duailibi, said: “Multinational companies have 
a very distorted idea of Brazil They make ads 
that are typical for Third World countries, for 
instance, using ads they would use in India, 
although that's becoming less common.” 

Reliance on research has brought more than 
one world brand to grief in Brazil. Three yean 
ago Campbell Soup Co. test-marketed soups in 
the southern city of Curitiba, which has a tem- 
perate climate and a population principally of 
European descent, accustomed to eating soup, 
especially in the winter. The brand flopped 
nationally because consumers in other pans of 
Brazil hardly ever eat soup. 

One at an international agency said 

his company was consciously using world 
brands as a way of getting local agencies’ multi- 
national company accounts. And at Standard 
Ogiivy & Mather, Mr. Corr&a criticized what he 
termed Brazilian agencies’ use of “an ideologi- 
cal. nationalistic argument to take over our slice 
of the cake" when it comes to world brands. 

Mr. Olivetto, though, said multinational com- 
panies' inc reasing use of world brands was forc- 
ing the Br azilian agencies handling them to 
make better ads than the companies' agencies in 
the United Stales or Europe. He said that Atari 
considered DPZ’s Brazilian launch of its video 
games the best in the world. 

“La Brazil every citizen is some land of artist,” 
Mr. Olivetto said. “This means that Brazilians 
are receptive to creative things and this helps 
you in your work.” 


Regulations, Limits 


(Continued From Page 10) 
specific sensitivity made possible 
by local offices can create a better 
campaign concept that will remain 
intact through several border cross- 
ings. 

Grey Advertising faced such a 
challenge in handling General 
Mills Toy Group Products in the 
United Stales and six European 
countries. General Mills markets a 
number of best-selling toys, such as 
Star Wars, Strawberry Shortcake, 
and Care Bears products. Grey’s 
U5. advertising for these also had 
to be usable in Europe, where regu- 
lations for chOdren's advertising 
are more stringent 

In West Germany and Spain, for 
example, there can be no hint of 
violence in television commercials, 
and certainly no sign of weaponry. 
In Br itain, celebrities such as those 
who played the characters in the 
“Star Wars" films may present a 
product but may not endorse it In 
France, children nay appear in ads 
but may not speak. Farther, there 
can be no action that might incite 
violent behavior, .and no television 
advertising is allowed for films,’ — 
thus prohibiting the use of “Star 
Wars” footage. The difficulty in 
complying with all these regula- 
tions was compounded by the im- 
portance and fragiliiy of the mar- 
ket audience: children. 

In products bom of the success 
of “Star Wars," any campaign 
theme would ideally include weap- 
ons, film footage and children act- 
ing out mtergalactic battles with 
Star Wars vehicles and figurines. 


But the combined regulations of 
the European countries restricted 
the use of these ideal dements of a 
Star Wars products campaign. We 
could not use the futuristic weap- 
ons, the fantastic movie footage, 
the participation of children. 

Since a pan-European Star Wars 
campaign, using an Identical adver- 
tisement in all countries, was ruled 
out, Grey’s turned to local touches 
in each country that communicated 
an association with the film, its 
adventure in fantasy and a special 
excitement intended to stir the 
ation of children in each 


Our objective — regardless of 
execution;*] nuances required, to 
adhere to legal restrictions — was 
to have every child “relive the fan- 
tasy” of Star Wars. Central to the 
enormous success of the U.S. cam- 
paign and its potential success in 
Europe was the requirement that 
every Grey office ensure that its 
advertising for Star Wars products 
allow every child to have inis same 
global virion. Thee were many cre- 
ative ways -to -adrique -;tbe local 
touch- necessary, to,. receive legal 
clearances. 

The process for creating General 
Mills toy commercials begins in the 
United States al Grey world head- 
quarters in New York. Before a 
commercial is shot, the proposed 
script is sent to Grey's offices in 
countries that may want to use all 
or pan of a spot. These offices put 
tbtar creative minds to work on 
a da p ti n g scripts to meet local cus- 
toms and regulations without los- 



ing the baric idea in the original 
script. These adaptations are sent 
to New York and the process of 
integrating the needs and ideas of 
many countries begins. 

The Star Wars commercial ver- 
sion for West Germany and Spain 
used movie footage without com- 
bat or weapons. The play activity 
involved a “peaceful cruise" 
around the child's bedroom uni- 


verse; the excitement of the Star 
Wars combat was left to the imagi- 
nation of the viewers. 

Grey's advertising experience 
with Star Wars toys in Europe can 
be extrapolated to other global op- 
portunities. The solution to the 
problem of disparate legal regula- 
tions is to foDow different creative 
executional avenues to deliver a 
single global idea. 


Global Agencies: Does Creativity Suffer? 


(Continued From Page 11) 

one of Britain's largest indepen- 
dent agencies. “Furthermore, for- 
mula advertising on an internation- 
al scale can be counterproductive. 
Local managers and agency staff 
fed they have no responsibility for 
advertising which they haven’t cho- 
sen themselves." 

Imposing advertising on local 
staff has caused international agen- 
cies problems. “You cannot order 
people around; otherwise you will 
lose than," admitted Joe de Deo, 
president of Young & Ru bicam Eu- 
rope. “You end up with mediocre, 
obedient managers, which is not 
the way to succeed." 

In recent years most multina- 
tional agencies in Europe have 
been hit by breakaways: Talented 
staff have opted to setup their own 
agencies because they have fell sti- 
fled within the conventional inter- 
national network. 

' In Britain* up-and-coming 
cies such as Gran dfi eld 
tins, Leagas Delaney Partnership, 
Wight, Collins, Rutherford Scott 
and Gold Greenlees Troit were 
started with the help of former ex- 
ecutives of multinationals. 

Saatchi ft Saatcfai has built a 
structure that allows managers 
more freedom than in the tradition- 
al international networks. 

- As an executive of one Saatchi 
subsidiary said: “They let. ns do 
pretty well what w want, as long as 
we return a reasonable profit each 
year." 

Dorian d is trying to set up a 
second-string network for the Saat 
chi group in Europe after 
over the European operation 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample earlier 
tins year. 

The managers of the 14 DFS 
offices in Europe have been offered 
deals giving them substantial 
shares in their agencies, allowing 
scope for local initiative. 

“'Well have the majority of (he 
equity in each agency but we want 
the managers to have enough to 
fed each one is partly their busi- 
ness," said Jack Rubins, chairman 
of Dorland/DFS International 
“In that way we hope to prevent 
breakaways and to exercise suffi- 
cient discipline to ensure that the 
needs- of our international diems 
are catered for." 

Elsewhere, however, major shar- 
eholdings are being regarded as ir- 
relevant. The next generation of 


international networks is likely to 
take the form of confederations in 
which no single agency has abso- 
lute control Members of the net- 
work would pool their money into a 
holding company that would act as 
a coordinator. 

One of the biggest confedera- 
tions already operating is Europe- 
an Sales Development Agencies, 
consisting of 12 small to medium- 
sized agencies, all of them manage- 
ment-owned. The driving force be- 
hind its' establishment has been 
Everetts of Britain and Segments 
of West Germany. 

Nine months after being fumed, 
the group has not gained a major 
international account, although 
there have been deals with advertis- 
ers involving two or three of its 
members. 

“Our problem at the moment is 
that we do not have any interna- 
tional campaigns to show prospec- 
tive clients how good we are,” said 
Cees Mulderij, the federation's 


general secretary, who is based al 
Segmema’s Hamburg office. The 
network hopes to resolve this by 
doing test campaigns for advertis- 
ers. 

The confederation system proba- 
bly will get its biggest impetus from 
larger agencies that have plenty of 
talent to offer and are looking for 
co-operative deals with others. 

- “These agencies have got to start 
sharing resources, rather like the 
Japanese have been doing in the 
electronics and car industries," said 
Ron Leagas, former managing di- 
rector of Saatchi ft Saatchi ana co- 
founder of Leagas Delaney Part- 
nership. “The future of 
international advertising ties in 
more collaboration and less Napo- 
leonic control." 

Collett Dickinson Pearce, one of 
Britain's most creative agencies, is 
establishing a pan- European con- 
federation with financial backing 
from Young ft Rubicam. The agen- 
cy decided to set up a loose net- 
work of agencies known for cre- 


ative excellence after losing the 
accounts for Cinzano and Gal- 
label's snk Cut cigarettes to com- 
petitors with an international ser- 
vice. 

“In a confederation, agencies 
can retain a strong, individual tistic 
national advertising,” said Mr. de 
Deo of Young ft Rubicam, which 
denies it would be using the consor- 
tium as a second string to its Euro- 
pean network. 

Such new groupings would be 
more in the line with the way inter- 


er. “The best international adver- 
tising is an adaptation of a strong 
national campaign which gets 
through to the real consumer rather 
than an artificial, composite Euro- 
pean one," Mr. de Deo said. 

But be warned: “Crucial to the 
success of this setup is the choice of 
the right partners with (be correct 
motivation and attitude. In the 
past, confederations have fallen 
through because they have the 
wrong partners." 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


A Budding Industry 
Strives to Reach 
Vast Indian Market 


By Kim Gordon-Bates 

NEW DELHI — On a profes- 
sional level, the people behind In- 
dia's budding advertising i ndu stry 
prefer to target that they operate in 
a country of almost 750 minion 
people, on paper the world's largest 
consumer market 

India's up-and-coming young 
generation of advertising execu- 
tives also would rather not admit 
that the industry’s annual per capi- 
ta expenditure is 45 cents, com- 
pared to 5300 in the United States. 
And, because hard-brass econom- 
ics is inescapable, advertising in 
India is aimed at a much smaller 
group: those possessing some sort 
of disposable income. 

Even in' this half-size India, how- 
ever, there exists a mosaic of partic- 
ularities, cultures, religions and so- 
da! habits where, as one advertiser 
explained, “we have to tied careful- 
ly if we don't want to upset any- 
body." 

Ram Sehgah manag er of India' s 
largest agency, Hindustan Thomp- 
son. a nominal affiliate of J. Waller 
Thompson, gave an example of the 
diversity of India’s advertising en- 
vironment: "It would be impossi- 
ble for me to picture a pair ofjeans 
on a female model in southern In- 
dia. where people are extremely 
conservative, whereas women 
wearing jeans is a common site in a 
big dty like Bombay." And in 
Bombay, jeans probably would not 
sell well if not featured on a pair of 
sexy hips. 

Similar discrepancies through- 
out the country have meant that, to 
be on the safe side, ad artwork in 
India has often been uninspiring 
and unsophisticated, relying heavi- 
ly on radio commercials and on 
simple messages posted on road- 
side billboards. 

For all its apparent blandness, 
an advertising campaign in India 


begins with meticulous market re- 
search. Each segment of an Indian 
society is carefully weighed and its 
market potential assessed. This 
means either aiming the campaign 
to one group or walking the tight- 
rope. 

“We first consider what we call 
the affluent 3 percent of our society 

— people who speak English, are 
educated, travel, rad international 
n»gazines, lave money to spend," 
said Mr. SefagaL Such people re- 
spond readily to advertising cues 
similar to those used in the West. 

Campaigns carryin g an unasham- 
edly “elitist appear invariably fo- 
cus cm a fun-loving, dean-looking 
youih image ch- on people with style 
and taste. 

Problems begin when a new cam- 
paign is expected to reach out to 
the rapidly growing middle rimsw 

— 10 to 20 percent of the total 
population. 

Market researchers in India have 
bad to discipline themselves to 
think of two distinct groups of peo- 
ple: the “modern" household, de- 
fined by Mr. Swhgiil as ho mes 
where the wife goes out to work; 
and “traditional" families. The for- 
mer are assumed to be more recep- 
tive to, say, new time-saving prod- 
ucts, where the latter might be 
expected to stick to proven values. 

Over the last two years; however, 
owing to the increased introduction 
of foreign goods on Indian markets 
under foreign brand names as well 
as “Indiznaed" nanwx, this bal- 
ance has been disrupted. Indian 
consumers are no longer as predict- 
able as they once were. 

Packaged foods and fast foods 
have suddenly become popular in 
big and medium-sized cities, which 
has meant the creation of a new 
market Older products have simi- 
larly come to life: Until two years 
ago, because of the relatively high 
cost of a photographic print (about 


JIAO), Eastman Kodak's advertis- 
ing in India concentrated on “once- 
in-a-fifetime" occasions; now, the 
cost of a print having decreased 
dramatically, Kodak color ads are 
prominent m every magazine, with 
a “take a photo for fun" message. 

When it conies to the widening 
□umber of international brands 
available, most Indian advertisers 
agree that, despite all India’s re- 
gional particularities, it is best to 

keep the products’ internationally 
recognized images as constant as 
possible 

AtuI Sharma is regional director 


of Lintas, one of the few Indian 
agencies to . have kept a foreign 
equity participation (with SSC&B 
of New York); other agencies, like 
Hindustan Thompson and Clari- 
on's, chose to divest themselves of 
their foreign equity 10 years ago to 
qualify for public-sector advertis- 
ing in a country where government 
agencies such as Air India and the 
tourist bureau are the largest di- 
ems. « 

“Because we live in a protected 
environment, we have the freedom 
to say whatever we want, but even 
in India nowadays people need to 
trust brands," Mr. Sharma said. 


Greece: No Limits on Ads for Cigarettes 


By Andrian a Ierodiaconou 

' ATHENS — Where in the world 
these days can you call a brand of 
cigarettes “Santi" — as in the 
French word for health — and get 
away with it? 

Greece. 

The rigareues are made by Con- 
stantinou Brothers. They come in a 
pretty, geranium-red box bearing 
the portrait of a blond 1930s-style 
beauty who looks like the words 
“lung cancer" would not melt in 
her mouth. Sanies are very popular. 

Greece is (Hie Western European 
country — it became a full member 
of the European Community in 
1981 — where health consider- 
ations have not caught up with ag- 
amic advertising and marketing 
dot with consumer altitudes to to- 
bacco products and smoking. 

Greece is the fastest-growing 
Western European cigarette mar- 
ket. Manufacturers report that 
since 1981 consumption has in- 
creased at an annual rate of 5 per- 
cent despite yearly price rises. 
Greek smokers consumed more 
than l.l billion 20-dgareite packs 
last year, an average of more than 
60 million cigarettes a day in a 


country with a total population of 
nine million 

Those in the industry predict 
that these rates of growth will con- 
tinue at least into 1987. 

“It’s the Mediterranean tem- 
perament. perhaps. The Greeks 
just don’t, get as. intense and stri- 
dent about the smoking issue as the 
northern Europeans do," said Roy 
Hancock, director of the Rothmans 
office in Athens. 

Greek consumers have not re- 
mained unexposed to ami-smoking 
trends. In 1980, the conservative 
government hied a health and 
smoking campaign using television, 
radio, newspapers, magazines and 
posters to drive home the message 
“Cigarettes, or health." But the 
drive petered out when the govern- 
ment changed in 1981 and it was 
not revised by the Socialists. 

The only lasting reform has been 
a ban on television and radio ad- 
vertising for cigarettes. Ggarette 
ads are allowed in cinemas, on bill- 
boards and in the printed press. 
Health warnings are required no- 
where. 

Though promotional advertising 
is restricted by what international 
manufacturers operating in Greece 
describe as a web of legislation that 
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is not entirely dear, activities such 
as sponsorship of public events are 
allowed. Rothmans, for example, is 
the main sponsor in terms of both 
money and services for the Acropo- 
lis Rally, one of Greece’s main an- 
nual sporting events. 

■ A key reason for the stale’s reluc- 
tance to limit cigarette advertising 
appears to be the existence of a 
significant Greek tobacco industry, 
ranging from farming to produc- 
tion. 

Tobacco growing provides em- 
ployment for more than 100,000 
Greek families in the north of the 
•country. The highest agricultural 
subsidy Greece receives from the 
EC ©res to tobacco farmers. There 
are six main Greek cigarette-mak- 
ers — some also deal in related 
products such as pipe tobacco — 
employing a total of about 4300 

people. 

These industries are under threat 
as Greek consumers follow a 
worldwide trend away from dark 
Oriental-leaf tobacco — the -sort 
mainly cultivated in Greece — in 
favor of-so-caDed blood Virginia- 
styie cigarettes. Since 1980, the 
market share of Virginia cigarettes 
in Greece has doubled, from about 
12 percent to about 24 percent, 
even though they cost on average 
about twice as much as the domes- 
tic type. Switching to Vlreima-Ieaf 
tobacco requires a capital invest- 


,ment thai-mpst Greek companies 
could not undertake easily. 

Sons pressure toward greater re- 
striction on cigarette advertising, 
the introduction of health warnings 
and concerted anti-smoking cam- 
paigning is coming from die EC 
“The Greek ministries are in con- 
tact on a committee level with their 
counterparts in the community. 
Something is bound to rob off," 
said the marketing manager of an 
international-brand cigarette com- 
pany in Athens. 

A draft law on cigarette advertis- 
ing is reported to be in the pipeline, 
with the government consulting lo- 
cal manufacturers. Foreign compa- 
nies say that they have indirectly 
fed in information on adver tising 
legislation and marketing proce- 
dures abroad, in an effort to nave a 
say in the drafting of the legisla- 
tion. 

If such a law is proposed, health 
considerations might again prove 
secondary to efforts to shield the 
(oral industry from foreign compe- 
tition. Due feature of the draft bill 
is reported to be a ban on printing 
tar and nicotine levels on cigarette 
packs. 

, International manufacturers say 
precise labeling would pose a prob- 
lem for Greek companies, which 
lack the sophisticated testing facili- 
ties required to match foreign stan- 
dards. 
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Marisa Bcllisario is the chief execu- 
tive of Italy's largest telecommunica- 
tions manufacturing company. And no 
one knows better than she that no matter 
what a company's national origin, it has 
to be international in outlook to prosper. 

In just the last three years, she has 
explored partnerships with companies 
in the U.S.. Japan and France as '.veil 
as her native Italy. 

That’s why she and thousands of other 
top executives worldwide use Business 
Week International as a source oi accu- 
rate information, expert interpretation 
and unique insight on the fast-chancing 
world of international business, 

And why both our readers and our 
advertisers agree thar one authoritative 
voice stands out clearly above the din 
of worldwide business news. 

Business Week International. 
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THE BEST WAY TO REACH TOP LEVEL 
MANAGEMENT IN FINLAND 

Fakta is the foremost monthly of business and 
8 technology in Finland. 

| Fakta is the most effia’ent, economical 

* way to get the attention of Finnish 

top level decision makers. 


Triad Theory: How 
To Be Everywhere 

multinationals lend to be shallow 
in terms of their ability to respond 
to differences in country markets. 
But “multilocal" companies, with 
strong local autonomy in each of 
dozens of overseas affiliates, can be 
run m a democratic way. They are 
true insiders with indigenous man- 
agement teams. Key countries and 
regions may not, - however, receive 
enough .attention in multilocal 
companies. Unless supplemented 
by a broader perspective, local au- 
tonomy can result in blind mots 
where serious competitive erosions 
and market shifts are taking place. 

Scale economies both in raw ma- 
terials and production must be cap- 
tured to stay competitive in large 
global markets. Electronic devices, 
fra example, represent 30 percent 
of the cost of many c onsumer elec- 
tronics products and are highly sus- 
ceptible to production economies. 
Depending on the importance of 
scale, variations in customer re- 
quirements and other variables, 
mulurcgional structures are mov- 
ing toward more or less regionally 
centralizing different functions. 

It’s not clear ^yet how much the 
marketing function mS be central- 
ized by companies seeking to seQ 
worldwide. Those who argue that 
global competition and global mar- 
kets will -require identical, global 
products and pitches are naive or 
amply overst ating thar case. 

It is also important to realize 
that, just as “downstream" activi- 
ties such as marketing and distibu- 
tian have become the most profit- 
able functions of a b usin ess, they 
have also become very expensive. 
Penetrating and sustaining a brand 
oarae in a country can be more 
costly -than building a production 
plant there. * 


(Continued From Page 8) 

the office automation ind 
bad better be in California, 
or somewhere in Japan so that you 
can physically feel the “breathing" 
of the industry. If you are a semi- 
conductor manufacturer, you need 
to visit Arrow and Hamilton, large 
chip distributors in the United 
Stales, or Kyushu, Japan's “Silicon 
Island.” In the world fashion busi- 
ness, insiders in the sensitive zones 
such as Milan and, increasingly 
Harajuku and Aoyama in Tokyo, 
pick up signals way ahead of their 
competitors who litre elsewhere or 
who spread thar operations thinly 
around the world. 

Few companies have the capaci- 
ty to .be an insider in the triad on 
their own. With the possible excep- 
tion of a few companies such as 
International Business Machines, 
Eastman Kodak, Nesdfcaad Xerox, 
most do not have strong enough 
distribution channels to penetrate 
all three regions. Moreover, there 
are loo many relevant technologies 
fra them to develop, as well as 
subtle adaptations in local design 
and promotion. Therefore alliances 
are framed so that companies can 
share research, products, sales, dis- 
tribution and service. 

Companies can penetrate parts 
of the triad on their own, but there 
are obstacles. Even in sophisticated 
multinationals, foreign manage- 
ment has been slighted. la the last 
few years, senior managers of for- 
eign operations have been promot- 
ed and beat given more responsi- 
bility. But few companies have 
seriously changed their headquar- 
ters organizations to fit the reality 
of the emergence of the triad. 

The local operations of mast 




AND THAT’S A FACT. 

According to the latest EBRS-report 
66 % of Finnish business executives 
read Fakta. Of all the people who read 
Fakta 60 % are top managers, 30 % 
middle management and 10 % are 
specialists on various fields. 

Faktas circulation is 13.Q00 copies per month 
and estimated readership today over 75.000. 
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Bankerslmst. 



The financial needs of 
the modem corporation are 
both complex and tighdy 
interrelated. Traditionally, a 
major corporation has gone 
to an investment bank to 
meet some of these needs, 
and to a commercial bank 
to meet others. 

Now, one bank can 
provide for virtually every 
one of them. 

Bankers Trust. 

At Bankers Trust, we’ve 
taken the lending capability 
and breadth of non-credit 
services of a commercial 
bank and blended them with 
the intermediary skills and 
entrepreneurial spirit of an 
investment bank.The result 
is a unique institution: 
the worldwide merchant 
bank. 

Since we provide al- 
most every banking service, 
we can and do supply 
objective advice. With no 
vested interest in any one 
form of financing, we can 
help you weigh the pros 
and cons of them all. 

Moreover, no financial 
transaction exists in a 
vacuum. Your company 
must weigh each step it 
might take in the light of 


past decisions, current 
commitments, and future 
plans. If Bankers Trust is 
your bank for both invest- 
ment and commercial 


comprehensive service banking services, 

rather than piecemeal These services include: 

assistance. Swaps 

Today an increasing Our capital markets pro- 

number of America’s leading fessionals in New York 
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banking needs, we will be 
conversant with your 
company’s total financial 
situation. Thus we can offer 


corporations are coming 
to Bankers Trust for our 
unsurpassed combination of 
commercial and investment 


and London have made us a 
world leader in currency and 
interest rate swaps, helping 
our customers to exchange 


one kind of interest and/or 
principal for another. In 1983, 
we wrote more than $3 billion 
in swaps contracts. 
Investment management 
We are responsible for the 
investment of more than 
$37 billion in-employee 
benefit and personal trust 
assets. Employee benefit 
clients include over 100 of 
the world’s major corpo- 
rations and public sector 
entities. 

Loan participations 
Our Syndication Group 
granted over $2 billion in 
loan participation to banks 
and other institutional 
lenders last year, a figure 
unsurpassed by any other 
financial institution. This 
year, our volume of partici- 
pations is running at an 
annual rate of $6 billion. 

Worldwide merchant 
banking is dynamic and 
aggressive. It is perfectly 
shaped to meet both the 
complex needs of the 
modem corporation and the 
rapidly changing nature of 
today’s financial world. If 
your company deserves this 
kind of leadership, come to 
the bank that provides it: 
Bankers Trust 


□BankersTrust Company 

Merchant bankinavra^ 
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EUROBONDS 

International Investors Fail 
To Copy New York’s Rally 

By CARL GETPIRTZ 

International Hervtd Tribune 

P ARIS — International investors are either shdl-shocfeed 
by the dollar’s volatility on Lbe foreign exchange market 
or simply less sanguine than U.S. investors about the 
. . . ou^ook for interest rates. Whatever the reason, the 
spinted rally in the New York bond market last week failed to 
find much echo in the Eurobond market. 

The New York rally started to run out of steam Friday 
when Washington reported that the index of leading economic 
i ndica to rs whose movement supposedly foreshadows rewjin g 
events — rose 0-5 percent. This was at the Ugh end of what the 
marketplace had anlicipal- 
ed and was bad news for the vs-jj. 

bond market, which is count- gSr&LJjSSVa 
ing on slower economic u.s* in torm!Wi Hf _ 12 ji % 
growth leaning to lower m- u.sji tom term, me. _ iaj7 % 
terest rates. u - SJt medium term, Ind. L 12.77 % 

Desnite the laic ««m> in CanJ medium term 1125 % 

v. w easmg m French Fr meaixim % 

New York prices, the iradi- Yen ig term, bin Inst. __ 7J2 * 

tional gap between yields in ECU short term hub % 

the U.S. and international R-® * 

bond markets remained un- Iua im £m Z 15 % 
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According to this analysis, 

buying Eurobonds looks like a safe investment because prices 
should either remain stable or rise. And yet, there has been no 
rush. This caution is explained by the lingering worries that after 
the current pause, dollar interest rates will ultimately be pushed 
higher and by the fear that the dollar’s current overvaluation will 
inevitably be replaced by a massive swing to undervaluation 
when the current euphoria in the exchange market evaporates. 

The current volume of new business is being maintained, 
bankers report, by the flow of funds coming into the market 
through payment of interest and principal on outstanding issues. 
This dollar income is being reinvested m dollars, but the experts 
say there is little sign of “new” money being commi tted to 
Eurodollar bonds. 

According to Orion Royal Bank’s annual analysis of these fond 
reflows, this “old** money flow is quite substantial. The bank has 
estimated that in September through November (some of the 
issues currently being offered call for payment in November), an 
average of $2.8 billion per month is available for reinvestment. 
The bank’s figures show that dollar payments, on average, 
account for 73 percent of the total 

T UDGING by the performance of prices, a lot of the dollars 
9 available for investment have been going to buy warrants. 
The Eksportfinans warrants have more than doubled from 
the end-July offering price of $16 to Friday's $39 bid, $42 offered. 
The Commerzbank warrants, offered at $1744 at end- June, are 
currently $43-347. The smallest is shown by Weyerhauser, 
which only a week ago offered warrants at $24. They are now 
worth S30-S32, a gam of about 25 percent. 

Warrants are attractive because of the low cash outlay re- 
quired, the long lifetime of three-to-frve years, compared with 12 
months for interest-rate futures or options contracts, and the 
opportunity these factors create for speculators worried about 
interest-rate and exchange-rate developments to hedge their bets. 

The relatively low cost means limited loss if interest rates soar 
or the dollar plummets or both, but it also means tremendous 
gains if interest rates plummet On top of this, the relatively long 
ufe increases the chance of winning. 

Despite the substantial price increases already registered, ana- 

S tsis at Sociite Ginfcrale Strauss Turnbull, the London-based 
ealer specializing in warrants, argue that warrants are stifll look 
cheap relative to yields available in the secondary market. 

In a telephone interview, Willy Dunn, the director, noted that 
the General Electric warrants are trading at $37V4-$404i. The 
(Continued oo Page 19, CoL 1) 


At Benetton Boutiques, Careful Strategy Pays Off Argentina Makes 

jjsMstr r — a 1 $200 Million 

In Repayments 


By John TagJiabue 

New Turk Tima Service 

TREVISO. Italy — When it 
opens a new boutique, Benetton 
is usually satisfied with a modest 
appearance — a bright green fa- 
cade, say, and wooden clothing 
shelves propped against the walls. 
The overall effect is, to say the 

least, unprepossessing, as befits 
the fashion equivalent of fast 
food. 

But several years ago, when 
Benetton, sought to open a bou- 
tique along Zurich's meticulous 
Bahnhofstrasse, the avenue's 
store owners and bankers object- 
ed that the design was below- 
standard. Benetton adapted, 
overcoming (he resistance with 
ingenious window displays and 
elegant furnishings, and now the 
shop is among Benetton's most 
profitable. 

The resolution of the run-in 
with Zurich’s arbiters of taste 
demonstrates the elasticity that 
Benetton has applied in becom- 
ing Italy's fastest-growing fash- 
ion empire. 

The question now is whether 
the company’s prescription for 
success in Europe will vrork in the 
United States. It entered the 


ket for youthful women's cloth- 
ing in 1980, when it opened its 
first store in New York. 

“Obviously, marketing will be 
extremely important because of 
the rapid turnover in trends,” 



Luciano Benetton, chairman of Benetton, and the other members of the family who 
operate the company. From left, Gilberto, Carlo and Giuliana Benetton. 


said Jay Fairfield, a retail-trade 
analyst at Piper. J affray & Hop- 
wood in Minneapolis. “The ones 
that seem to have more difficulty 
are those catering to younger 
tastes, because erf the fickleness of 
younger consumers. It’s not so 
much a risk factor, but they ’ll 
probably have to work harder to 
maintain interest.” 

In large measure, the compa- 
ny’s success in Europe can be 
traced to the efficiency of its com- 
puterized inventory system. 


which, in linking its stores, pro- 
vides immediate intelligence re- 
ports on shifts in what customers 
want, enabling the company to 
make immediate adjustments in 
production. 

Thus, much of Benetton's knit- 
wear is produced in neutral gray 
so the company can quickly dye it 
in any of 60 hues according 10 
changing customer demand. 

By any standard, the growth of 
Benetton, which has 2.600 shops, 
including 180 in North America, 


has been extraordinarily steady 
and free of problems. Revenue 
this year is expected to reach S330 
million. 

The company’s headquarters 
are the 17th-century Villa Min- 
eUi. with magnificently restored 
frescoes, in this provincial Vene- 
tian town. And it farms out much 
of its work to small suppliers, 
about 200 of them in nearby vil- 
lages, whose nonunion wages and 

(Continued on Page 21, CoL 5) 


Russia: Muscling into the Dollar Game 


By Nancy L Ross 

Washington Past Semce 

WASHINGTON — A week ago 
last Friday, many Western banks, 
corporations and traders lost large 
sums of money as the dollar lost 
more than 4 percent of its value 
against the Deutsche mark. But as 
they watched the dollar’s largest 
one-day plunge since World War 
II, they also saw that one trader, 
the Redman, was ginning 

The Redman, as the Soviet 
Union is called by currency dealers 
in New York, is one of the most 
important traders in capitalist for- 
eign currency markets. It has re- 
portedly used astute trading 
through its banks to make consid- 
erable profits from the dollar’s 
movements this year. 

According to several accounts, 
the Soviet Onioa had bought dol- 
lars heavily before Sept 21, when 
the dollar was an its long upward 
path. 

On Sept. 21, the West German 
central bank launched a surprise 
move to increase the value of the 
Deutsche mark — cutting the dol- 
lar’s value in the process — by 
selling off about $450 million. 

The Russians moved almost im- 
mediately to sdl a large volume of 
its dollars, apparently m a reaction 
to the Bundesbank’s move, market 
sources say. 

The dollar began to phmg& leav- 


ing many New York traders scram- 
bling to sen their dollars, and add- 
ing to the currency's decline. 

By day’s end the dollar bad lost 
4.1 percent, or the equivalent of a 
$64,000 loss on a 51 - millio n invest- 
ment The Bundesbank's gain 
amounted to about $20 million. 

“Our assessment is that the Sovi- 
ets made a profit while many New 
York banks lost,” said Ian Various, 
an economist and Soviet expert 
with Wharton Econometric Fore- 
casting Associates in Washington. 

He cited another example a few 
years ago when the Soviet banks 
sold off SI billion in Swiss francs in 
two hours by placing 30 orders. 
“Before the market understood 
what was happ ening they got a 
good price;” he said. “By the end of 
the day, the franc bad suffered its 
largest single decline." 

Mr. Various credited the Rus- 
sians with a “superior intelligence 
organization," and said that attri- 
bute may have helped it to spot the 
Bundesbank’s move in advance. 

But a New York broker, who 
asked not to be named, dismissed 
that reasoning. In his opinion, the 
time zone may have worked in 
Moscow’s favor, bat it is more like- 
ly attributable to the Soviet ability 
to interpret the central bank's ac- 
tion quickly. He called the Rus- 
sians Svcmdesful capitalists." 

Among the biggest traders on (he 


foreign exchange markets, sources 
usually mention the Soviet Union 
and Singapore’s central bank, then 
the World Bank. Information on 
Soviet participation in this market 
is hard to obtain because the Rus- 
sians 'release no figures and West- 
ern bankers are reluctant to discuss 
their operations for fear of offend- 
ing clients or potential clients. 

The Soviet Embassy declined 
comment, and most of those inter- 
viewed agreed to talk only if they 
were not identified. 

These sources said the Russians 
have no representatives in New 
York, but do their trading by tele- 
phone and telex from Loudon. 

Trading takes place chiefly 
through two banks, the Vneshtora- 
bank, or Bank for Foreign Trade, 
in Moscow and the Moscow Nar- 
odny Bank, which is chartered and 
located in London. 

Mr. Vanous said that Narodny 
has about SL 8 billion in assets. The 
Vneshtorgbank, which handles all 
of the Soviet Union’s foreign ex- 
change. has about $63 bilbo® in 
assets, including $25 billion in gold 
and $13 billion on deposit in West- 
ern banks. 

• A large portion of Soviet reserves 
is denominated in dollars. 

In the past, the Russians, like 
other countries, have traded dollars 
in an effort to protect vbeir reserves 
against currency fluctuations. 


But the Redman has become 
progressively more visible in the 
market is the last few years, traders 
say, and is now believed to be using 
the currency markets to turn a 
profit. 

“They are trading more like Citi- 
bank than someone hedging a grain 

deal” said an observer. The Rus- 
sians have been well-trained in fi- 
nancial centers like London and 
receive many compliments from 
their U-S. counterparts. 

The Russians have another ad- 
vantage to go with their compe- 
tence: their size. They are a state 
monopoly competing against indi- 
vidual bmtks. 

A trader at a large commercial 
bank in New York said industry 
folklore tells of the Soviet banks 
taking positions as large as $500 
million to $1 billion. 

Banks offer each other grass 
trading lines that range op to S5 
billion for the largest Since the 
Soviet Union is one of the world’s 
most credit-worthy nations, its 
banks undoubtedly have lines at 
many banks, so their potential for 
trading is enormous. 

“With the muscle of the central 
bank behind them, the Soviets are a 
massive force in the market,” said 
the New York banker. “They can 
really move the market,” said Mid- 
land's Mr. Katzman. 


Compiled Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Argentina is re- 
paying $200 million in overdue in- 
terest and loans under the latest 
agreement reached with its creditor 
banks. 

Argentina paid SI00 million of 
overdue interest to its creditor 
banks on Friday, the day Lbe ac- 
cord was reached. It is repaying a 
SlOO-million loan on Monday. 

In return for the payments, the 
bank committee that is coordinat- 
ing debL negotiations agreed to rec- 
ommend to 320 creditor banks an 
extension or an overdue $750-mil- 
lion bridge loan until Jan. 15. The 
loan was to have been paid on Sept. 

The accord was a compromise 
between the government of Presi- 
dent Rati) Alfonsin, which was un- 
willing to draw on its meager re- 
serves, and the banks, which sought 
even larger repayments. 

The two sides also agreed to start 
talks in mid-October on $3 billion 
to $5 billion in new loans that Ar- 
gentina will need through 1985. 
The country curren tly owes $45 bil- 
lion. 

Citibank said the Argentine gov- 
ernment asserted that it was essen- 
tia] to work with its creditor banks 
and take necessary steps to ensure 
that new loans could be raised. 
Bankers said they hoped the pledge 
would help restore confidence in 
Argentina. 

The payment made Friday from 
Argentina’s reserves will bring in- 
terest on public-sector debt current 
to April 24. The $100 million loan 
to be paid Monday had been ad- 
vanced by the 1 1-bank committee 
as part of a rescue package on 
March 30. The loan was secured by 
Argentine deposits at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

As a result of the payments, in- 
terest will be less than 180 days late 
when U.S. banks close their books 
at the end of the third quarter. If 
payment had been more than 180 
days late, federal regulators might 
have forced banks to set aside more 
reserves. 

The agreement was made possi- 
ble by a letter of intent announced 
Tuesday at the International Mon- 
etary Fund and World' Bank annu- 
al meeting in Washington. It calls 
for Argentina to make economic 
readjustments in return for a total 
IMF credit of 1.419 special draw- 
ing rights ($1.6 billion). 

Approval erf the letter of intent 
by the IMF executive board is con- 
ditioned on Argentina raising new 
money from commercial banks. 

William R. Rhodes of Citibank, 
who leads the debt committee, said 
his panel ‘‘welcomed the agreement 
with the IMF and would continue 
to cooperate with Argentina in 
seeking a solution to the commer- 


cial bank portion of its 1984-85 
financial requirements." 

Announcement of the two pay- 
ments was made late Friday by 
Citibank after a day of intense talks 
with top Argentine officials. 

Bankers attending the IMF 
meeting Iasi week were virtually 
unanimous that no new loans or 
refinancing would be considered 
until a way can be found for Argen- 
tina to pay its remaining S800 mil- 
lion to 5900 million in interest that 
is in arrears and 10 finally repay the 
$750-million loan. (UPI, Reuters) 

■ Chorus of Skeptdsun 

William D. Monulbano of the 
Los Angela Times reported from 
Buenos Aires: 

A chorus of skepticism from 
business and political leaders greet- 
ed an assertion Friday by President 
Alfonsin that Argentina’s agree- 
ment with the International Mone- 
tary Fund could be implemented 
without triggering a recession. 

Spokesmen for the private sector 
predicted major belt-tightening, 
and bbor leaders warned of the 
social consequences. Inflation is 
running at a rale of 700 percent a 
year. 

Commentators predicted that 
successfully putting (he accord into 
effect could Be politically costly for 
Mr. Alfonsin. 

On his return Thursday from a 
visit to the United States, where he 
met with President Ronald Reagan 
and key bankers. Mr. Alfonsin 
hailed the accord and insisted that 
it was “in no way recessive." He 
said agreement had come on the 
basis of proposed stabilization pol- 
icies that Argentina submitted 10 
the IMF in June. 

The 31-point agreement made 
public last week in Washington, 
however, imposes basically the 
same austerity plan that has been 
applied with IMF approval in other 
major debtor nations in Latin 
America. 

Banks Agree to Explore 
Yugoslavian Debt Plan 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — The coordinat- 
ing committee representing Yugo- 
slavia’s 600 bank creditors has 
agreed to “explore the possibility” 
of multi-year refinancing for part 
of the country's 519.5-Wlion for- 
eign debt. 

The bank coordinating commit- 
tee, headed by Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust, said Friday that the 
proposal will be considered, pro- 
vided the multi-national agencies 
such as the International Monetary 
Fund and government creditors 
“will be prepared to develop pro- 
grams on a comparable basts.” 


U.S. Failures Gted in Insider Cases 

Agencies Often Mbs Fraud at Failing Banks, Study Says 


By David A. Vise 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Fraud by 
personnel in banks and savings and 
loan associations frequently is nei- 
ther detected nor prosecuted, even 
though it is one of the principal 
causes of bank failures, according 
to the chairman or a House sub- 
committee that plans to release a 
report on the subject this week. 

Representative Doug Barnard 
Jr., a Georgia Democrat who chairs 
the commerce, consumer and mon- 
etary affairs subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Commit- 
tee, said last week that the report 
criticizes federal regulators for 
their “poor record" of investigating 
and bringing action against insid- 
ers whose fraudulent activities are 
often tied to bank failures. 

Tbe report, Mr. Barnard said, 
was based on congressional bear- 
ings and a 15-month investigation 
of insider abuse in U.S. financial 
institutions. 

He said the study had found that 
the Justice Department has failed 
to discourage criminal behavior by 
udders because of its reluctance to 
bring c riminal charges of insider 


abuse in institutions that have not 
failed. 

Insider abuse refers to miscon- 
duct by officers, directors and oth- 
er employees with tbe intent to en- 
rich themselves and without regard 
for the safety of the institutions. 

The Justice Department also has 
a poor record of following up on 
criminal referrals made by regula- 
tory agencies. Mr. Barnard said. 

In general, however, the depart- 
ment has a good record of prose- 
cuting insiders after an institution 
has failed, Mr. Barnard said. 

“Our report will show that in 60 
percent of the bank failures we 
studied, there was some indication 
of criminal abuse or activity,” be 
said. “And at one point during our 
study, we found 435 criminal refer- 
rals by the banking agencies to tbe 
Justice Department in which no 
case had beat brought at all. This is 
a sad record.” 

Part of the problem is that when 
the banking agencies do make 
criminal referrals, “they are gener- 
ally weak and ineffective, Mr. 
Barnard said. “Their referral docu- 
ments frequently lack adequate 
factual details and any analysis re- 


Currency Rates 


Late interbank rates on Sept. 28, excluding fees, 
fixings for Amsterdam, Brussels, Milan, Paris. New York rates at 4 PM 
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la ting facts to statutoty violations." 

The agencies criticized in the re- 
port are the Federal Reserve, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance CcspM tbe Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Justice 
Department, Mr. Barnard said. 

All of the agencies except the 
Bank Board declined comment on 
(he grounds that thty had not had a 
chance to review the study. 

“I heartily support most of tbe 
recommendations in tbe study, but 
I resist some of the conclusions that 
are critical of criminal referrals be- 
cause they lump all of the banking 
agencies together,” said Rosemary 
Stewart, director , of the bank 
board's enforcement division. 

The release of the study of insid- 
er abuse comes amid growing con- 
cern about tbe stability of some 
U.S. banks and SALs. including 
some of the largest institutions. 

The subcommittee that issued 
the report has previously examined 
the failures or Franklin National 
Bank in New York, Penn Square 
Bank in Oklahoma City and Unit- 
ed American Bank or Knoxville, 
Tennessee: 


U.S., Japanese Industrialists 
At Odds in Pottim Policies 

By Smart Auerbach 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Members of a high-level committee of US. 
and Japanese industrialists differ on the impact of their governments’ 
industrial policies on trade competitiveness, a new study reveals. 

The Americans on the panel described U.S. government policies as 
“haphazard," and said the policies “frequently conflict with one 
another and the positive effects of many are often offset by the 
negative effects of many others." 

To the Japanese, however, the grab-bag of UA and state policies 
affecting business ’‘result in focused effects on specific industries” 
that enhance U.S. industries. 

The same split was seen when asked about Japan's industrial 
policies. Japanese members of the study minimized ute effects of the 
policies. Toe Americans, while acknowledging that Japan has eased 
many of its industrial policies, found that many industries continue to 
reap benefits from past government help. 

The study, released Friday, was undertaken by the Japan- U.S. 
Business Conference, which consists of about 70 senior business 
leaders from each country who are involved significantly in U.S.- 
Japanese commerce. 

Past policies of the Japanese government, the U.S. members said, 
were “critical” to the success of vital industrial segments ranging from 
high-tech industries such as semiconductors, computers and telecom- 
munications to the more traditional areas of shipbuilding, steej and 
automobiles. 

The Japanese were equally strong in listing U.S. policies they 
believed harmed their sales in this country, including “Buy America” 
laws enacted by Congress and 36 states. 

They said UJ>. laws against unfair trade practices have been 
“misused .or abused” by U.S. companies trying to limi t import 
competition, thus forcing Japanese companies “to lay out consider- 
able costs to defend themselves.” 


Union Vows to Widen Renault Strike 


The Associated Press 

PARIS —The General Confed- 
eration of Labor pledged Sunday to 
expand its strike against Renault, 
to protest the automaker’s refusal 
to advance the date oT negotiations 
cm wages and vacation time. 

The conflict came at a parttcular- 
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slipped to sixth place among Euro- 
pean car manufacturers dining the 
first half of 1984. It had been first 
in 1983. 

In addition, a prolonged disrup- 
tion of Renault production lines 
would upset a major marketing ef- 
fort being launched for the compa- 
ny's newest car, the Super-5. That 
model, a replacement of the Re- 
nault 5, is a key dement in Re- 
nault’s strategy to expand exports 
and improve its finances. 

Last week, strikes and work 


slowdowns hit five major Renault 
factories and several smaller sub- 
sidiaries. Over the weekend, three 
factories remained affected, with 
the most serious labor resistance 
concentrated at the Douai plant in 
northern France. There are 8,300 
workers at Donai 

The CGT, which is the strongest 
onion in the French an to industry, 
said it would rail on all Renault 
employees on Monday to take radi- 
cal action, “ including the occupa- 
tion of factories" unless Renault 
management agreed to begin nego- 
tiations immediately. 

Renault has set Thursday for the 
beginning of negotiations and has 
refused to advance that date. 

The union is demanding that 
workers’ wages and bonuses be in- 
creased, ana (hat they be given the 
right to choose when to rake their 


fifth week of paid vacation. Tbe 
company is insisting that the fifth 
week be taken between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. 

Tbe CGT, which has dose links 
to tbe Communist Party, is also 
demanding that Renault, a state- 
owned group, negotiate its employ- 1 
mem policies. | 

That demand is a direct chal- 
lenge to the Socialist government's 
restructuring program, which is 
aimed at streamlining heavy indus- 
Bl- 
under the plan, tens of thou- 
sands of jobs nave been or will be 
cut from coal Sled, shipbuilding, 
automating and other ' traditional 
industries over the next few years. 
Renault has announced plans to 
cut 15,300 jobs by 1986. 

The program was the main rea- 
son the Communists left the gov- 
ernment last summer. 


International Lenders Await Terms 
As Credit National Comes to Market 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The major focus of the 
international credit market last 
week was on which bank would win 
the mandate to bring Credit Na- 
tional of France 10 the market and 
what form tbe operation would 
take. 

Tbe state credit institution is ex- 
pected to seek up to $500 milli on 
and most bankers assume this will 
be used as a back-up line of credit 
for the issuance of commercial pa- 
per in New York. 

Estimates cm the size of the oper- 
ation, which start as low as $250 
million, vary because Credit Na- 
tional is expected to roll together a 
renegotiation on terms for an out- 
standing line of credit and a re- 
quest for a new commitment. 

There was also keen interest in 
whether the trial balloon bong 
floated by CiMil Commercial de 
France (CCF) on behalf of Mexico 
would succeed in re-introducing 
that troubled borrower to the mar- 
ket 

Emphasizing that it has no offi- 
cial mandate to proceed with any 
transaction, CCF says it is sound- 
ing out the market to see whether 
there is support for a loan of up to 
S5Q million Tor Naftosa, a Mexican 
state credit agency. If it works, this 
would be the first loan unsupport- 
ed by official arm-twisting for 
Mexico since 1982 when its debt 
crisis erupted. 

To facilitate Mexico’s re-entry to 
the marketplace, the proposed loan 
is being presented as a co-financing 
with the ImerAmerican Develop- 


ment Bank. This is expecLed to be 
more attractive to prospective lend- 
ers than an ordinary loan, because 
Latin debt to the multilateral de- 
velopment banks such as the IADB 
have not been rescheduled and ser- 
vice payments have been kept cur- 
rent 

The planned total loan to Na- 
finsa, to be used for the develop 
mem and modernization of hotel 

Syndicated loans 

rooms in Mexico, would total $250 
million of which more than half 
would be in foreign currency. The 
bulk of that would be provided 
directly by the IADB, which would 
also participate in the commercial 
bank loan. 

The proposed commercial loan 
would run for 10 years and interest 
would be set at lft points over the 
London interbank offered rale. 
These terms have caused some up 
set with the banks currently man- 
aging thejproposed restructuring of 
$48.5 billion worth of existing debt 
for 14 years at an average rate of 
1ft points over Libor. 

The fear is that the higher margin 
and shorter maturity of the new 
loan may complicate winning ac- 
ceptance of the rescheduling terms. 

In other business, Finland's 
leading commercial bank, Kansal- 
lis-Osake-Panklri is seeking a sev- 
en-year, $75-milUon line of credit 
as back up for the sale of commer- 
cial paper in New York. The credi- 
tors axe being offered 62 % basis 
points, or 1/16 percent, as a fee for 
bolding tbe money in reserve. 



If the bank was unable to roll- 
over its commercial paper, the un- 
derwriters would be obliged to take 
up its certificates of deposit, which 
would cany a maximum return of 
ft point over Libor. 

Backing the CD operation, 
which could rake up to five days to 
complete, is a bank loan. Interest 
on that would be set at the prime 
rate, as quoted by the lead manag- 
er, Manufacturers Hanover TrusL 
The bank loan would be available 
for a maximum period of 10 days. 
If it were used more than three 
times, (he interest charge on each 
subsequent drawing would rise by 
1/16 percentage point. 

Meanwhile, in the Eurocommer- 
tial paper market, CSR of Austra- 
lia is preparing to raise S300 mil- 
lion, and banks are being asked to 
provide a 12-year back-up line of 
credit. The banks would be paid an 
annual fee of 10 basis points for the 
first three years ana 12ft basis 
points thereafter. 

in addition, they would earn a 
one-time from-end commission of 
20 basis points. 

For the first five years, the com- 
mercial paper would be sold by 
CSR at a maximum charge of 20 
basis points over Libor, for the 
next two years, the maximum 
charge rises' to 25 basis points over 
Libor, then to 30 basis points dur- 
ing the next three years and then to 
37ft baas points in ihe final two 
years. 

If the notes cannot be sold and 
CSR is forced to draw directly from 
the banks, tbe cost of borrowing 
will rise by five basis points. 


The world leader in aircraft management 
and executive charter with a fleet of. 

5 Citadoa D- 1 Ljarjei 35- 1 BA 125- 1 Falcon 10- 1 Fikon 20-6 Filnw M 
6 GuHxrBan n/ni - 1 DC9- 1 Boring 737- 5 Boeing 737- 1 Boring 707- 1 DC4I-73 
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— HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS 

On convertibles having a conversion premium 
ol less than 10%. 


Explanation ol Symbols 


Ott Conodton Dollar 
ECU Kiowaai Currency Unit 
CUA .Eurapaen UnltalAccamt 
L PaumfStarmw . . 

DM Deutsche Mark . 

NMD Nonwaian KroiW -.DM - 


SDR Sptdbl Dnmrinp RMlf* 

T Yoo 

LPft * Luurabourv Frwe . 
SFR Swtas Franc 
PP French Franc 
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New Eurobond Issues 

Issuer 

Amount 

(millions) 

Mot. 

Coup. 

.% 

-Price 

Yield 

o* 

offer 

Price 

end ■ Terms 

wSWl 

HOATWO RATE NOTTS 

investors in Industry 

E75 

1994 

ft 

100 

— 

9970 Owr 3-n»fl*h Ligr. Minimum coupon 5%. CeOobfa 

Of par in 1999. Cormwaora CL553L 

HXBVCOUPON 

Bankers Trust 

$150 

1989 

12 ft 

99% 

1270 

97.83 NencoUfe. 

Borden 

$100 

1987 

12 ft 

100 

12 ft 

9083 Nenaftbb. Extandrth to 1996. 

Commonwedlh Bank 
of Aistra&a 

$100 

1989 

12 ft 

100 

12 ft 

99-50 Nona&fafa. 

Export Development 
Corp. 

$100 

1989 

12 

100 

12 

9875 NoMoSoUf. 

General Foods 

Capital 

$80 

1989 

12 

100 

12 

98J8 fkinaJicUB. Sinking fund to start optrgling in 19B6 
mI produce a Syr wwaga Sfo. 

General Mith 

$ 1,000 

2013 

zero 

4BQ 

11.14 

4.66 CJnble of par in 3006 

Kansai Bectnc Power 

$100 

1989 

12 ft 

100 

12 ft 

9850 None oUlt. 

Mitsui Trust finance 

$100 

1989 

12 ft 

99% 

1Z95 

9850 NonaAAk 

Ralston Purina 

$100 

1989 

12 ft 

99ft 

12 B 2 

98.95' Noncafatfe. 

Southern California 
Gas 

$60 

1991 

12 ft 

99ft 

1282 

9775 Finf coAobia al 101 in 1989. 

Mortgage Bank of 
Denmark 

DM 100 

1991 

7ft 

100 

7ft 

99 HO Nanealofafe privies pfaonmfc 

Rabobank 

DM200 

1994 

7ft 

100 

7ft 

9850 Nonaaloble. 

Effi 

ECU 50 

1990 

10 ft 

100 ft 

1063 

10025 NuiceiuUk. Jncwsad from 40 miCon kul 

BB 

ECU 50 

1994 

lift 

100 ft 

11.21 

10025 CoiabU al 1001* in 1992. FW*»« Fund W produce 
an 8.14?r average Sfo. Inormxwd (ram 40 raiSc>n 
•cun. 

European Coal & 

Steel Community 

ECU 50 ' 

1994 

lift 

100 

lift 

100.00 finf cdfafait at 101 in 1990. SMring Fund to Perl 
e^erafmfl in 1990 to produce an &5-yr overage 

Privatbanbefi 

ECU 35 

1991 

lift 

100 

lift 

99.50 fiat callofeie at lOOVSr m 1989. 

EQUffY-UNKES 

Accor 

$40 

1999 

7ft 

100 

7ft 

98.00 CalaUear 103 m 1968. Corwkrnfafa info company ’( 
dues at 237775 francs, a 5725% prvniun. E»- 
C+CTT 0 B ran Id Of 9.19 francs pot doSor. 

Takeda Riken 

$40 

2000 

open 

100 

— 

— Samiormuaf coupon mJccSwi al 3KX. CblobU q* 

103 in 1988. Gemertibii at cm anfidpatml 5* 
premium. Torres to bo tot OcL 1. 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries R nonce 

£100 

1999 

8ft 

100 

8ft 

101 j0 fadoemabio «5 112 m 1989 to yield 1045%. Cwv 
vaiiiUe at on imlidpatod 20-25% premium. Terms 
to be Ml Od. 4. 

Eurobonds Fail to Follow N.Y. Rally 


Economic Data Provide GATT Farm Move Said to Please U.S. 
A Catalyst for Decline 


By Michael Quine 

New York Tima Server 
NEW YORK — Tbc announce- 
ment of an increase of Di percent 
in the Index of I carting Economic 
Indicators provided one catalyst 
for the late decline in bond prices 
last week, according iq analysts. 

Although they said the index was 
far from convincing evidence that 
economic growth would aederate 
in coming months, many traders 


U.S. Consumer Rates 

For Week Ended Sept. 28 

Passbook Savings— - 

-5J0 W 

Tax Exempt Bonds 

Bond Buyer 20-BarW Index— 

-10.15 % 

«onev MarkM Funds 

Donootwrt 7-Dgy Average.^ 

-1051 % 

Bw* Money Merkel Accounts 

Bonk Roto Monitor index .... _ 9J8 % 

1 1 nm m ■«- ^ 

rvornc mortDQQI 

FHLB average 

-15*2% 


By Brij Khindaria 

hntnubonanierddTnim 
GENEVA — Diplomats from 
the United Stales, Australia. Cana- 
da and some other countries out 


ban without any balancing fac- al countries, including for exam- 
tors," an EC official said last week, pie, its share of wheal Hour sales in 
The EQ which wants the recom- Egypt, 
ntendatian to include proposals on Other countries use complex 
ending U.S. and other restrictions quality control standards to curb 


side Europe axe "nibbing their' 00 imports, says the GATT Ian- imports, the EC says. Australia, for 

k._j. O..IM .. it .mi instance, nnnlies Onrt vetfcnnsTV 


hands with satisfaction’' at a 
GATT recommendation to discuss 
a ban on export subsidies in agri- 
culture, according to an European 
Community official. 

The community, however, has 
expressed dismay ova the propos- 
al, which, it says, does not suffi- 


guage as it now stands is not specif- 
ic enough on this issue. 

EC officials say that for Urn past 
25 years, the United States has re- 
fused to apply GATT's free trade 
rules to its agricultural imports, in- 
cluding cotton and sugar. 

The United States refuses to im- 
port some commodities that are 


applies strict veterinary 
tests to imported meat. 

In reply to the EC complaints, 
the United Slates has noted that it 
has received a waiver for its mea- 
sures to protect domestic fanners 
and that the measures therefore do 
not violate GATT provisions. It 
also aigues that its restrictions are 


US. CREDIT MARKETS 

and speculators were sellers after 


oentW address measures used by pan some commodities mat are ~ __j_ _______ 

For the week ended Sept. 19, the ri>e Lfnited States and other cotut- priced below a Gxed level, accord- subsidies. con ^ M!t 

Fed announced Lhat business loans trws to hunt food imports. ing to EC officials, who also accuse Washington recards liberahza- 

ssssuifipiSS s^ittsssE 

the increase was announced, and acceptances, rose $1.64 billion, to mise text wfflcall for strengthemng nets. 

»ASS“ ,P “ ?«?•« WHion. Barnes bo^ow- of “GATT 

riSESS ^ GATT members on Nov. 20. 

dine to speculative selling by trad- 10 $227 J4 billion. products," the officials said. 

on^ZtS^S 11 ^ Union, Ford Talks to Resume Today 

November is also encouraging Thursday by the Secretariat of the ne Astocuued Pm* 

dealers and speculators to trim General Agreements on Tariffs and 


earlier last week. 

By late Friday, the 1214 percent 
Treasury bonds due in 2014 were 


*° 201 1- , t c ^ holdings or reduce prices for Trade, which had been asked to ~Z 

offered M 101 30/32, down slightly outstanding Treasury securities, prepare recommendations for SSuuiiw? ct Sn 
more than a point, to yield 1125 analvsu said. GATT’s rnmniit^ ; n Ford Mo ! or C®- .negotiators will 


(Continued from Page 17) 
warrants, which expire in August 
1987, can be exercised to buy 1244 
percent bonds maturing in 1991 
(but which are callable at par in 
1989). 

Assuming the warrant is bought 
for $40 and exercised an investor 
would have paid $1,040 to own one 
$ 1,000 bond bearing an annus) 
coupon of 1244 percent Mr. Dunn 
also assumes that if interest rates 
drop, the issuer would be expected 
to all the issue as soon as possible 
so he calculates the yield for five 
years, which works out to 11.65 
percent He then compares tins to 
the secondary market price on 
GE's 1 1 percent bonds due in 1991 
which are offered at 96Vt for a yield 
of 11.87 percent • 

He argues that the difference of 
only 22 basis points makes the war- 
rant an attractive buy since; in bis 
view, the warrant — because of its 
long life and high leverage — 
should trade to yield much less 
than the oatstanding braids. He es- 
timates that if yields on outstand- 


buy the warrant, Mr. Dunn says, 
the rest of ibe money can be depos- 
ited short-term so that if interest 
rates soared the bulk of the in vest- 
able funds would be earning the 
higher rale of return and the loss in 
the warrant value would be rela- 
tively minimal 

The short-term cash deposit also 
allows investors to swap the bulk of 
their money out of the dollar if 
interest rates and the dollar plum- 
met, minimizing any loss from ex- 
change-rate moves yet still benefit- 
ing (due to the rise in the warrant’s 
value) from the decline in interest 
rates. 

Meanwhile, despite only hike- 
warm demand for dollar bonds, 
new issues continue to be launched. 

The recent issues, through a ' 
com hi nation of a drop in price and 
a strong rally in New York prices, 
have lost considerable ground com- 
pared to the Treasury market. Mor- 
gan Guaranty’s 1244 notes of 1989, 
offered at par. ended the week at 
97W. At the time of offering the 
notes were marketed at 30 basis 


ing GE paper dropped 1 00 basis points below comparable Treasury 
points, or 1 percentage point, the securities bat at week’s end they 


price of the warram could soar to 
$60 and that if outstanding yields 
dropped 2 percentage points, the 
value of the warrant could soar to 
$97.50. 

Since warrant holders have three 
years to wait for this kind of inter- 
est rate move to prodtux spectacu- 
lar capital gainy he maintains that 
warrant prices should currently be 
trading at much higher prices than 
they are. 

His calculations, to rite only a 
few examples, show that the 
Weyerhauser warrants should 
trade at almost $70 if current yields 
drop 2 percentage points, that Tex- 
aco's warrants should be worth $90 
and Creditanstalt’s $ 1 1 7 —cw more 
than double their current value. 

Since only a fraction of the exer- 
cise price needs to be committed to 


Grain Default 
By China Seen SSSi 

•/ in Swi«t 


By Christopher S. Wren 

New York Times Server 

BEUING — China appears like- 
ly to default for a second year on its was Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
comsuunent to buy six million tons tralia’s $100 million of five-year 


were trading at 45 basis points over 
Treasury yields. IBM’s 1144 notes 
of 1987, issued at about 60 basis 
points below Treasury paper ended 
the week at 28 basis points below. 

Borden last week offered $100 
million of 12 %-percenl notes for 
three years (extendable for three- 
year periods through 1996). Issued 
at par and allowing for commis- 
sions, the money cost Borden 30 
basis points over Treasury paper. 
By week's end, with the paper trad- 
ing at 99, the spread versus Trea- 
sury paper had widened to 50 basis 
points. 

On Friday, reportedly for a sav- 
ing of one basis point over the cost 
in New York, General Foods of- 
fered $80 million of 446-year notes 
priced at par bearing a coupon of 
12 percent A sinking fond begins 
operating after 18 months and will 
retire 20 percent of the issue each 
year, producing an average life of 
three years. The support of the 
price in the secondaiy market com 
mandatory sinking-fund 
was expected to appeal 
to Swiss investors. Nevertheless, 
the paper started trading at a dis- 
count of H4 points. 

Probably the best received issue 


diiion, there is no indemnification 
provision in ibe prospectus. In the 
event the United States re-imposes 
a withholding tax on interest pay- 
ments to foreign investors, the tax 
would be borne by the investor. 

Managers calculate since the in- 
terest is effectively only paid at 
redemption, foreign investors 
could sdl their holdings before ma- 
turity and escape the tax. General 
Mills has the option to call the issue 
in 2008 at a 44-poim premium over 
the accrued value of the interest 
payments. 

The Euro 6 Uxling market was ac- 
tive last week with Im perial Chemi- 
cal Industries offering the largest 
convertible braid and the first fora 
LUC company. The amount of the 
issue was increased (o £100 million 
($123.7 million) from the £75 mil- 
lion initially indicated and the 15- 
year bonds still ended the week 
quoted at a premium of 10146. 

Hie bonds bear a coupon of 814 
parent and are convertible into 
shares at a premium that is expect- 
ed to be set at 20 -to- 2 S percent over 
the prevailing stock pike. Despite 
the low coupon and high conver- 
sion premium, investors focused on 
ibe growth potential fra the shares 
and the protection offered by a 
“pur option. In 1989, investors 
can request to be repaid at a 12 
pcxcent premium over the purchase 
price of the bonds. 

This would raise the yield to 
10.45 percent — a level the market 
obviously considered adequate 
protection against any disappoint- 
ment in the share performance rat 
the stock exchange. 

This week, Pioneer Electronic is 
scheduled to make a pure equity 
offering through the sale of 8 mil- 
lion shares of common stock in the 
form of European depository re- 
ceipts. The EDRs will be priced in 
dollars at a level that wiS represent 
a discount of about 344 percent 
from the OcL 5 closing price of the 
shares on the Tokyo exchange. . 


point, to yield 
percent. Losses were smaller for 
shorter maturities, with the 1244- 
percent notes due in 1989 falling 
half a point, to an offered price of 
101 2/32, to yield 12.42 percent. 

Despite the decline in prices, and 
the intense speculation earlier in 
the week about Federal Reserve 
monetary policy, analysts said that 
there had been no developments 
significant enough to move bond 
yields out of the 1265- to 1206- 
percent range that has prevailed 
since early August. 

“To some extent, the market has 
overblown fears of a rebound in 
economic activity based on the rise 
in the leading indicators,” analysts 
at Evans Economics said. Although 
ecooomic activity in the fourth 
quarter may rise slightly from the 
3 ^-percent growth rate estimated 
for the third quarter, “the funda- 
mental underlying weakness in the 
economy" was evident in the revi- 
sion to a 1 . 8 -percent decline in the 
July index of leading indicators 
from the 0 . 8 -percent reported earli- 
er. In June, the index fell by 1.1 
percent 

A rebound in economic activity 
would discourage traders from an- 
ticipating further declines in inter- 
est rates because a stronger econo- 
my could bring with it inc reased 
credit demands. Late on Friday the 
Federal Reserve Board issued fresh 
data that reminded market panic- 
pants thai credit demands haH not 
. completely dissipated, even though 
they were not rising so sharply as in 
the year’s first half. 


FCA to Replace 
Accounting Firm . 

Las Aagdes Tima Seniee- 

LOS ANGELES — Financial 
Corp. of America has dropped Ar- 
thur Andersen & Co. as its auditor, 
six weeks after FCA restated its 
earnings because of accounting dif- 
ferences it had with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Thai restatement turned what 
had been reported as a $753-nril 
lion profit into a S79.9-miIlioa loss 
far the first six months of 1984. It 
proved to be a major event in the 
developments that led to the resig- 
nation Aug. 28 of Giaries W. 
Knapp as chairman and chief exec- 
utive of FCA. 

FCA’s new chief executive, Wil- 
liam J. Popqoy, said the decision to 
replaced Arthur Andersen, which 
had been FCA’s auditor for 10 
years, “does not result from any 
accounting disagreement with Ar- 
thur Andersen.” The SEC took is- 
sue with FCA’s way of accounting 
for a reverse repurchase agreement 
known as “dollar roDcrvers," an ar- 
rangement in which FCA agreed to 
buy government securities but put 
off the dosing dates in order to 
defer any losses. Andersen had ap- 
proved the technique. 


of U.S. grain under a 1980 accord, 
Weston diplomats here say. 

As it did last year, C hina is blam- 
ing U.S. textile policies that it con- 
tends are discriminatory. 


notes. Offered at par bearing a cou- 
pon of 1244 percent, the notes aid- 
ed the week at a discount of 44- 
poinL The issue, guaranteed by the 
government, was said to appeal to 


China is angry about new U.S. central bank appetites for sover- 
regnlatioos that textile imports eign paper 


must come under the quota of the 
country of origin and not an inter- 
mediate country where imports are 
processed. It has demanded com- 
pensation for losses incurred by not 


Playing on this success. 
Development Corp., a Can 
government owned agency. 


late 


f «.* ;j.‘« 


Friday offered $100 million of five- 
year notes al par bearing a coupon 
bong able to have Chinese-made of 12 percent. But the low coupon 
appard finished in Hong Kong. did not find acceptance and the 
The United States has agreed to price was quoted al a discount of 
consult with China on its com- 144 points, 
plaint after the November dec- U.S. issues got a mixed recep- 
tams, say the Western diplomats. Lion. Ralston's 1244 notes of 1989 
who declined to be identified. traded at a discount of ft point, but 
(The Rea g an administration has Bankers Trust's 12ft notes of 1989 
agreed to listen to Chinese com- and Southern California Gas’ 1244 
plaints about the restrictions after notes of 1991 each lost 1ft points, 
the elections, a U.S, trade official Japanese issues — Kansai Elec- 
said Friday in Washington. trie 1214 notes of 1989 and Mitsui 
('‘There has been a tremendous Trust Finance's 12ft notes of 1989 
amount of head-banging,'" said the — were sold heavily into Japan, 
administration official “We’re on traders said. 

°ur way toward a serious confron- Worth noting is the sale by Gen- 
Kiiott.*) eraj Mills of SI billion nominal 

So far this year, China has amount of zero-coupon bonds. In- 
hought only hau as much U.S. vestors are asked to pay $4.80 in 
firam as it promised to purchase return for paper that in 29 years 
*ud has shipped less. Hie Chinese- will be redeemed at $1,000 — the 
U-S. agreement commits the Unit- equivalent of having earned 11.14 
tA States to sell, and China to buy, percent interest per year. (The 
a* to right million tons of wheat amount the company will actually 
and com annually through 1984. It take from the’ market amounts to 
does not provide for sanctions in $48 million.) 
case of violations. The noteworthy aspect is that the 

China bought 3.8 million tons of paper is being sold in the United 
Stain last year, but promised to Slates as well as internationally 
ma ke up the shortfall this year, and in registered form only. In ad- 
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analysts sard. 

“We have not had note auctions 
at these yield levels fra* a while, so 
there is a tendency for people to sit 
on the sidelines and see how the 
market reacts” after the Treasury 
announces a schedule for its sales, 
said Maria F. Ramirez, a credit 
market analyst at Drexel Burnham 
Lambert. 

Treasury officials cannot pro- 
ceed with new note and bond auc- 
tions until Congress and the presi- 
dent approve an increase in the 
national debt limit. 


GATT’s Committee on Trade in 
Agriculture: 

The Secretariat’s reco mm ended 
that standards should be “devel- 
oped within the framework of a 
general prohibition, subject to 
carefully defined exceptions, on ex- 
port subsidies and other forms of 
export assistance.** It did not refer 
specifically to curbs on imports. 

The agriculture committee will 
make a final decision on whether to 
call for a ban on government ex- 
port subsidies in agriculture. 

“We just cannot accept suds a 


resume efforts Monday at Ford 
headquarters here to write a new 
contract for 1 15,000 Ford employ- 
ees. 

Analysts have predicted a major 
confrontation in the talks because a 
Ford contract patterned after the 
union’s recent tentative agreement 
with General Motors Corp. might 
be too expensive for Ford, which is 
neither as big nor rich as GM. 

The tentative GM pact indudes 
a provision that would have the 
company spend up to SI billion to 


protect and retrain union members 
displaced by automation, consoli- 
dation of operations and outside 
contracting of work. 

Peter PestiUo, Ford’s chief bar- 
gainer, has said Ford wants its own 
contract and would not “walk in 
lockstep” with any other company. 
But when the GM-UAW agree- 
mem was announced in Sep [ember, 
the union's president, Owen 
Bieber, said: “We’ll take this to 
Ford.” 

Contracts at both GM and Ford 
expired Sept. 14, but ibe Ford con- 
tract was extended and talks be- 
tween the company and the UAW 
were postponed while the union's 
focused on the talks at GM. 


American Exchange Options 

For the Week Ending Sept 28, 1984 
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With effect frcin October 1st, 1984 

Kakusai Securities Co., Ltd. 

is pleased to announce the opening of 
its whdly- owned Subsidiary Company, 

Hokusai Eurqte limited 

at Caiuftongate Haase, 62 CaiuHHi Street, 

London EC4N6AE. 


Telephone: 01-236-1588 
Telex : 8956210 (KOKSAI G) 

Facsimile : 01-236-5357 

Managing Director Mr, Shuzo Nagata 


KMCUSAI SECURITIES CX).,ITD. 

TOKYO JAPAN 


TEL: (03) 348-7211 TELEX J24172 
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NEW YORK — Mobil Co? : 
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ion merger with Superior Oil Cth: 
Mobil spokesman said Satur- 
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At Benetton Boutiques, Careful Strategy Pays Off 



(Continued from Page 17) 
low overhead kero production 
costs low and offer insulati on 
against labor troubles. 

Benetton's clothes are created on 
computer-aided design terminals, 
and woven at microprocesscr-con- 
trolled looms. Its vital electronic 
inventory system, which tracks 
stock flows by connecting shops 
across Europe to a central comput- 
er, may soon be Linked with Wash- 
ington and Tokyo by satellite. 

Ip a world rooted in the artisan 
tradition of Italian iai jnri n g t and 
dominated by high-fashion design- 
ers like Gianni Versace and Ottavio 
Missoni, Benetton found success 
by becoming the industry maver- 
ick. It follows fashion rather than 
creating it, and manufactures the 
company's classic, colorful and af- 
fordable clothing on a mass indus- 
trial scale. 

“We were never content with 
what we had achieved,” Benetton’s 
founder and chairman, Luciano 
Benetton, a relaxed, open man of 
49, said recently. “Without exag- 
gerating, I’d say we tried to be 
pessimists, always to fed threat- 
ened. The idea was to become in- 
dustrialists, specialists." 

The company was fotmded in 
1966 by Mr. Benetton; bis sister, 
G iniian a, now chief of design, and 
their brothers, Gilberto, now the 
financial officer, and Carlo, chief 
of production. 

Giuliana, 47, who had a gift for 
design, persuaded Luciano, then a 


clothing salesman, that she could 
design clothing if he could manu- 
facture and sell it. The company 
opened its first shop in BeHuno, in 
northern Italy, in 1968, and rapidly 
moved from cardigans, sweaters 
and other knitwear into denim 
jeans — just in time to catch the 
jeans explosion of the mid-1970s — 
and on into cotton clothes and T- 
shirts. 

By 1973, when Benetton made its 
fust move outside Italy, to Paris, 
there were 200 or so stores in Italy, 
and generally a new store was 
opening every day. 

But analysts say the real move 
came in 1*78, when the wave of 
casual dress that bad swept the 
United States leaped the Atlantic. 
The number of Benetton shops in 


Italy rose to about 1 ,500 and there 
was a large expansion in France, 
West Germany, Britain and other 
European countries. 

“We were conscious of our lim- 
its,” Mr. Benetton said. “We devel- 
oped one collection at a time; first 
there was wool; then came jeans, 
denim, the rest” 

From 1980 to 1983. revenues 
more than doubled, to S271 mil- 
lion. In 1984, Mr. Benetton said, he 
expects sales of $330 mfllion. Net 
income in 1983 was S5.8 millio n, 
which will be equaled or surpassed 
this year, he said. 

The family has also invested in 
other companies, including a 50- 
percent slake in Fiorucci, the cloth- 
ing manufacturer, and a control- 
ling share in Calzamrifirio di 


Producer^ Consumers Near Coffee Pact 


Reuters 

LONDON — Coffee producers 
and consumers moved toward an 
agreement on prices and quotas 
Sunday as the Monday deadline for 
expiration of their current accord 
approached, delegates said. 

Differences between the two 
sides at the annual International 
Coffee Organization quota negoti- 
ations in London were minimal, 
and the size of the overall quota 
was the only major outstanding is- 
sue. 

Leading delegates from both 
rides expressed confidence that a 


small drafting group would come 
up with an acceptable text which 
could be presented to the full ICO 
council. 

ICO members, who handle most 
of the world's imports and exports 
of coffee, have spent the past two 
weeks discussing quotas for stabi- 
lizing prices during the new coffee 
year. 

Delegates said producers had 
more or less conceded that the 
price stabilization range should re- 
main at the same level of $1.20- 
$1.40 a pound. The market price is 
now around $1.41. 


Varese, a shoe company. Estimates 
of annual revenues of all the family 
holdings ran as high as $800 mil- 
lion. 

Benetton has stores in 26 coun- 
tries. One of its more recent mar- 
kets is Japan, which the company 
views as ure linchpin of a strategy 
to penetrate much of the Far East. 

The growth of the U.S. chain has 
been rapid. The company now has 
180 stores in North America, in- 
cluding at least one in every state. 
This year, Benetton expects North 
America to account for up to 8 
percent of total revenues. 

“It's a territory, 1 would not say 
difficult, but different from Eu- 
rope” he said. “Naturally, our re- 
sults there have been uneven. The 
capacity to appreciate us varies in 
the Northeast or in the West," 

In Europe, Benetton relies large- 
ly on its tight network of shops, 
with their radiant green facades, 
for advertisement, investing only 
about 2 percent of its budget in 
direct advertising. To offset its thin 
coverage in the United States, how- 
ever, Benetton is undertaking a S4- 
million campaign, designed by J. 
Walter Thompson. And the new 
stores will keep coming, the compa- 
ny maintains. 

What is Benetton's potential in 
the United Stales? “Objectively, we 
don’t think it will be like Europe," 
Mr. Benetton said. “The percent- 
ages will be lower. But we have to 
be elastic. We cannot pretend that 
in anv of our markets we are se- 
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W4 can c6fer tm-fm BMW’s dt tourist 
paces, left or rigfrf hand dive, Amen- 

Abo.fcetory-bufe Wtet-proaf BMW) & 
***** ooaethujefina e* 

■OMWafrar 



EWEBBKH) CAB TRACKS for 
MerwdM, BMW. Porsche, offer fa* 
""port / export U5 DOT & 
B*A far torn* a dealer. Ooeomvide 
>J *- U U mi . 8, 4 DuessoV 
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PRECIOUS STONES 
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1438 «* 4 4fa- 44 
1A IM 74ft 7ft 714— 

. 2125 1741 164* J744 + ft 

J IT 4 3W * 

a 41317ft 15ft 17 +1 

78011 an 8VJ-744 

931 7W 44fc 7 ft 
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356 14* T44 IVk 
I#0 84* 84k 8W— 74 
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10W SVi Aft 4ft— ft JonlCfil t 

iS 186316ft T4ft 14ft— 'A Jonel A I 

66835 26 U + i'u Josphsn JO 

mm- « »+ 9ft— 1 -Juna 

42BI0Vt> «* 9ft— ft Juerins JW 

•4 11974T6 IffA 38ft— 1ft 
1005 4ft 4 444— ft 

„ 1240 6ft 9\ b - V» 

S 611319ft 16ft 17 -2 
1354 3ft 3 3ft 

, ,2431241 lift 12ft 
L5 511323ft 33ft 22ft— 1 

. S5! ,h 'L 11 — w 
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A WOUft SVl 33b 
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>4920 1746 1843— 1 
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719925'-? 24 24ft— ft 
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30 W. 566» St. N.Y.C 10019 USA 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 
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ESCORTS & 
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ESCORTS A GUIDES I ESCORTS & GUIDES 


U 31915 144* 

444 44k 3ft 
204631ft 30ft 
75424ft 21ft 
1422 644 5ft 
3 fins 17ft 16 ft 
■61 1V4 1 
U 214 94b Bft 
438 4ft 3ft 
167 3ft 3ft 
&4 371 9ft 9 
457 23U, 314* 
?j 3913% 13ft 


14ft 
4ft + I 
31ft + I 

'S 

a + VI 
+ ft 
3ft— ft 
9ft 

23 + 1 

13ft + ft 


^3 

17 47522ft 21 
94424)0 ZT* 

W w* 
4, &£ r 

3$ B3S27 » 

161 5ft 5ft 
29391114 Wk 


8112ft 12ft 12ft + ft 
6233ft 32ft J2ft— ft 


23112ft lift 12ft + ft 
91ISft tflb 14ft— ft 
1958 24* 2ft 2ft- 44 
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Saadis Plan Spending 
For New Indokries 

Reuters 

RIYADH — Saudi Arabian Ba- 
ric Industries Corp. is esqieciod to 
| spend 16 billion riyals (S4.49 bB- 
lion) in cental investments on 
downstream industries in its fourth 
five-year plan starting in 1985, ac- 
cording to the company's annual 
report, released Sunday. 

The report, which said that 38 
biffitm riyals had been invested on 
SABIC projects to date, said the 
new projects would mainly be for 
“second generation industries," 
sudi as plastics, to complement ba- 
sic industries already under way. 
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BCOKTttVKE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 

Toil 212-838-8037 
1 272^53-1864 


* USA & TRANSWORU) 

A-AMERICAN 

ESCORT sraVlCE. 
EVBWWHBE YOU ABE OR GOL 

1-813-921-7946 

Coll fi« front UJL- i-mzs-cm 
Cofl free from Ronda I-800-S24892. 
Lowe* Eastern wdesm you bedd , 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SBtVKZ 

IN NEW YORK 

TEL: 212-737 3291, 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT SERVICE 

UMX3N 

HEATWOW 8 GATWKX 

TEL- 01-747 3304 


PARLIAMENT 

BOOST 5BVICE 

New Ywfc 212-51 7-8121 
Chicago 312-787-9059 

Major cradff ctwtk ocnpM 


LONDON 

BOGRAVIA 

EbtortSbnrtek. 

Tat 736 5877. 


LONDON 

BBT BCORT SBWICE 
TH; 200 6585 


AR1STOCATS 

London tort Sorvico 

128 Wigmore St. London W.I. 
A# motor Go* Conb Acceatod 
T* 437 47 41 / 4742^ 

12 noon - midnight 


Fortmnn Escort Agency 

63 Oitom Stoat. 
London W1 

T*fc 486 3724 or 486 1158 


CHB5EA BCORT SBLVKS. 

51 Bnauehonp Pface, Uandoo 5 Wl 
Tel: 01 584 6513^49 (4-12 pmj 


ZURICH ALEXIS BTOKT GUIDE 
SERVICE. Tol: 01/47 55 8Z 


VIENNA - DeSSEE ESCORT Service. 
Teh 52 - 30355 . 


AM5TB09AM 020-197272 B Es- 
cort Service Kot t e r d u n 0)0-776000 




ZURICH GINGER'S ESCORT GUIDE 
SERVICE. TBL> 01/363 08 64 


ZU 8 DCH CAROLINE ESCORT 
SERVICE. Tab 01/252 6174 



Bcoar ssnna 

2“*® w 8 

TRL 937 9136 OR 937 9133 


AMSTERDAM 

* she - escort sama 
Tel: 020/ 227837. 


ZURICH 

"SIMffiP" 


MADRID INTL 

ESCORTSBVKX 
TEL- 2460760 CRBXT CARDS 


UMDON ESCORT SERVICE. Teb 937 
6574. 
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KARB4 FRANKRIRT SCORT Set- 
vxr. Tot 069 681 662 


LONDON TRUDIE Escort Service. Tefc 

London 01-373 8849. 


LONDON EMMANUEUE Escort Ser- 
vice. Teli 01-385 9476. 


MffiWWI E*«rt Se«w. Trt 
01/252 85 18 


V1PEWOOT, Travel S» 
wee. Td 02/537 33 97 


FWWURT/EVERVWHEREAtele Ej- 
cort & Travel Service. 069/386M1 


ffijNftR - flBJNtfC TANJA Escort 
Save. Td= 311 11 06 or 311 7900. 


BRUSSELS. CHANT Ai BCORT Set'. 
VBB; Tat 02/520 23 fia 


WWHHKT, BCORT SBVKE 

Tel: 915207 / 9123U 


STAR BCORT SSrVKI. LONDON/ 
Heathfow/Gdvwd: 01-337 9 *% 
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«AMmjRT -TW Tar Escort Ser- 
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London Escort Service 
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I mu i=> i nc mvn i 

WHEN ALL the cliff 
swallows mead for 

GOYA. ARGENTINA... 


LWIK.INIWAKCU, THEV 
RETURN TO CAPISTRANO 


FORGST IT l 


am mi 





BLOND IE ^ ' 

J I WAS ALL SET 2! 
FOP A NICE DATE 
*—r WITH CLARK... f 


rfiiii aamaaua 


? -.BUT HE'S. 
| HAN/IMS CAR 

s TROUBLE r 


IS IT I'LL SAV, HIS < 

SERIOUS? PATHS? WON'T, 
-- LET HIM USE £ 


ACROSS 

1 Ran away 
5 Irritate 
9 Hair style 

13 Theaterbox 

14 Cain's victim 

15 Larry, Luther 

or Felix 

18 Stratford' 
upon- 

17 Prima donna 

18 Howled at the 
moon 

19 Straddles 

21 Recurring 
period 

22 Strained 

24 loss 

(puzzled) 

25 Flight of stairs 

29 Stalk 

30 Type of 
aircraft 

31 Dark 

33 Violin 

precursor 

35 Cut out 

36 Goose or 
Hubbard 

39 Kingdom 

41 Tip of 
Manhattan 

42 Bay, 

Oregon 

44 Legal Issue 

46 N.L. batting 
champ: 1971 


47 A Gershwin " 

48 Milky 

50 Hide 

52 Rued 

57 Greek 
mountain 

58 Designer 
Cassini 

59 Dies 

60 Farm -machine 
pioneer 

61 Cordon 

(chef) 

62 Restore to 
health 

63 Increases 

64 Facility 

65 Seaweed 

DOWN 

1 Flaccid flesh 

2 Cherish 

3 Conceits 

4 Hollow 

5 Base, in 
linguistics 

6 Those who 
standfast 

7 Harsh 

8 Wall coating 

9 Call it 

(stop working) 

10 Pewee, e.g. 

11 "They and 

fro...*’: 

Psalm 107 

12 Trying 
experience 


10/1/84 

15 Alphabetic 
sequence 
20 Mignonette 
23 Swelling 

25 Compass pL 

26 Dinner jacket, 
for short 

27 Trespassed 

28 Ballet 
exercises 

30 Fist fight 
32 Nobelist 
Lageriof 
34 Metal 

container for 
gas 

37 Go astray 

38 "The Catcher 

in the " 

40 DeKruifs 

a 

Hunters” 

41 Barry, 
Maurice and 
Robin 

42 Noisy insect 

43 Spoke 
bombastically 

45 Stevens or 
Dallas 

48 majestfe 

49 Quarrel 

51 d’oeuvre 

53 Check mark 

54 Correct 

55 British 
nobleman 

-56 Profound 


BEETLE BAILEY 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 
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REX MORGAN 


‘Teacher sahj it w<ESiHRa 

SHEEP TO MAKE ONE SWEATER " 


iTJittfr EVEN KNOW 
THEY COULD KNIT/ 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
_ by Henri Arnold and Bab Lm 


UnscramtM these four JumHes. 
one loner to each square, to form 
lour ordinary words. 


‘ [ 


ECSEA 


PLONY 


WHEN BAPBAKK 
APPLETON TELLS 
HEB BOOMER . 
BESTTCPtCJi 
HEe UP AT THE 
HOSPITAL AT 
NOON “ME NEXT IQ 
OUT, ME INFOEHS 
HEZ THAT HE * 

HASAUJfKHEM s 
PXTES 


XU AT THE UOSPitU, 

xr-m o'clock, suaMtu 

TWAT W1U- ONE MET 1M£ 
TqjRlN6. I , )OL[ HONE AND 
^t^EPAWUJWCHEON. ^3 
APKXkTMEHT.' * 







GARFIELD 


' LOOK AT ALL THOSE. POOR 
SAPS TRUDGING TO WORK 
[ ON A MONPAV MORNING _> 


hhahaha.voo POOR SAPS, t 
1 VCXJ HAVE TO GO TO WORK \ 
AND I PONT 'CAUSE l‘M A CAT.'] 


IF I WE RENT ME, 
1 WOULDN'T LIKE 
ME VERV MUCH 


DIFFiarLT LOVES 

By Italo Caivino. Translated from Italian 
by William Weaver, Archibald Colquhoun, 
and Peggy Wright 290pp. SI 4.95. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 757 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

BLOOD OF REQUITED LOVE 

By Manuel Puig Translated from Spanish 
by Jan L Grayson 202 pp. $ 7.95 . 

Random House, 201 East 50th Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupc 

T HE 28 pieces collected in “Difficult 
Loves” were written in the 1940s and '50s, 
long before lialo Calvino began the experi- 
ments that would lead to such books as “Cos- 
micomics” and “When on a Winter’s Night a 
Traveler,” and would establish him as one of 
Europe’s outstanding modernists. 

The stories originally appeared in two sepa- 
rate volumes; one, containing 20 of the stories, 
was published in Italy in 1949 under the title 
“Ultimo viene il corvo,” and the other, con- 
taining the eight concluding stories, appeared 
in 19S8 in a collection called “1 raccontL” 
Fourteen of the pieces from the first book won: 
translated by Aran bald Colquhoun and Peggy 
Wr igh t for an En glish edition, “Adam, One 
Afternoon and Other Stories," which came out 
in 1957 and 1983. W illiam Weaver translated 
the remaining 14 stories for the present edition. 

The stories are -not uniformly impressive. 
The early ones are full of odd, un integrated 
incidents — such as children fighting aboard a 
sunken wreck, or a grieving woman being con- 
soled by the presence of an octopus — which, 
one has to suspect, are included for no better 
reason than mat Calvino witnessed and re- 
membered them. Further along, as he begins to 
get his material under control he occasionally 
forces his effects. For example, in “Mine 
FiddT just as a young man seems about to 
emerge bom a mined mountain pass, be feds 
“an iron hand grasp him by the hair, at the 

Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


□e □□ aaaan □□□□ 

□□□□ naaan □□□□ 

□□□Q0C3E1I3I3HIIQC1BQ 
□□DEC! □□□□□□HE 
□□□a □□□ 

□□□ anna □□□□□ 
□Ena □□□□ □□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
□□□□□ □□□□ □□□□ 
□□□□□ □□□□ □□□ 
□□a □□□□ 
□caoaaaa anaHa 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
□□□□ aaniaB anaa 

EEDH □□□□□ □□□□ 


nape. Not one hand,” the story concludes, “a 
hundred hands seized him, each by the hair, 
and tore him bead to foot, the way you tear up 
a sheet of paper, into hundreds of pieces." 

And in the final section of the book, where 
Calvino seems finally in command, that's a 
tendency to seek certain effects— such as the 
sense of alienation experienced by a swimmer 
who has lost the bottom half of her bathing suit 
— that are a shade too refined for the dramatic 
situations from which they arise. 

Yet the pleasures of "Difficult Loves" far 
outweigh its discomforts^ As clumsy as the 
earliest stories art — as insecure in point of 
view and occasionally guilty of ideological di- 
dacticism — they are full of the highly specific 
detail that has always lent Calvino^ prose such 
exhilarating brilliance. Elsewhere — in a stray 
about hungry men robbing a bakery, and in 
"Sleeping uke Dogs,” about at gathering of 
vagrants trying to get some sleep — we get 
pleasurable glimpses of the remarkable fanta- 
sist the mature Calvino will become. 

Altogether then, the satisfaction of reading 
"Difficult Loves" lies not so much in w atching 
the author’s skills develop as it does in tracing 
the changes in the geography of his imagina- 
tion. From a child’s world of brilliantly colored 
objects, we have traveled inward to the land- 
scape of mood and mind. What Calvino will 
eventually do is reverse the process and create 
bright objects to represent that interior. In 
“Difficult Loves" we glimpse the raw materials 


earlier books include “Betrayed by Rita 
Hayworth,” “Heartbreak Tango," “The Bue- 
nos Aires Affair,” "Kiss of the Spider Woman” 
and "Eternal Curse on the Raider of These 
Pages ” As usual Ping’s subject is an oppressed 
state of mind, in this case that of a Brazilian 
plumbing contractor named Josemar Ferreira 
reflecting on the smashed dreams of bis yomh. 

The narrative of "Blood” takes the form of a 
dialogue between the protagonist, who de- 
scribes his life in the thud person angular, and 
a woman who, though she addresses him di- 
rectly, is actually his fantasy of a girl he loved 
when he was a youth. Unfortunately, Josemar 
has been twisted by his ugly childhood into an 
angry, lying malcontent who believes that 
"there are two kinds of women: the ones who 
were born to be housewives, to work and noth- 
ing else, not to be mounted, and the ones who 
were born to work and be mounted.” Trapped 
as one is inside Josemar’s unhappy conscious- 
ness, one is bound to find “Blood of Requited 
Love” the least enjoyable of Puig’s usually 
playful fictions. 

On the other hand. Josemar is the first of 
Puig’s fictional inventions to be tormented by 
his own direct experience. Unlike most of the 
author's previous heroes, Josemar is not the 
victim of what Puig has often characterized as 
a synthetic consciousness imposed on South 
Americans by the cultural colossus to the 
north. This may be a hopeful sign. It could 
mean that some of his future heroes may cease 
altogether to be victims. Perhaps they’ll even 
take themselves in hand and win a victory or 
two. 

Christopher Lehrumn-Haupt is on the staff of 
The New York Tunes. 
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By Alan Truscott 

O N the diagramed deal, the 
North-South partnership 
was one of the many that failed 
to reach the right contract of 
three no-trump. In view of the 
club strength. North should no 
doubt have headed for no- 
trump after the reverse, but it 
was not easy. Five diamonds 
would no doubt have been 
right of South had held a sin- 
gleton spade or weaker beans. 

As il was, North-South had 
three top losers in five dia- 
monds, but if happened that 
the tricks were not easily avail- 
able for the defense. West 
made the normal lead in the 
unbid club suit and dummy's 
queen was taken by the ace. 

East now rightly put on her 
thinking cap. The dub two was 
missing, and it was not clear 


who held that card: A compe- 
tent declarer would certainly 
play the five from five-two 
doubleion in order to keep 
East in doubL But even iF West 
had led a singleton dub. a dub, 
ruff would not be jenougfL 
West would have provide a 
defensive tricks in one of the 
other suits. 

East found the winning 
move by shifting to the spade 
king, and it was her partner's 
turn to think. The king was 
likely to be singleton, so she 
overtook with the ace and re- 
turned the suit to defeat the 
game. 

The overtake would have 
cost nothing even if had been 
wrong, since it would simply 
have given the declarer a use- 
less discard chance. Notice 
that the spade king play did 


not put all the defensive eggs in 
one basket. If West had held 
six spades headed by rhe ace 
and a singleton club, she would 
have allowed the king to win, 
and the niff would have come 
at the third trick. 

NORTH 

*qB743 

«7« 

O J104 

*KQ»S 

WEST EAST 

11! !:i“ 

+ 3 2 +AJB874 

. SOUTH (D) 

♦ IBS 

PAJCQJ 

O AK9832 

• S 

Both sides were vtdnenblR- The 


I 9 Pass 1 ♦ 

i Pass 8 0 
« > Pus St> 

Pass Pus 

West tad the dob One* 


JOACLE 


NATTIC 


WHAT THE ALEf^T I 
WAITED ALWAYS WAS.) 

Now arrange the drded letters so 
harm the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon 


Answer here: ON HIS “ fc X X 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles. LAPEL OPERA COUSIN PACKET 
Answer Whai that oM-tlme garage mechanic was 
boi hared with— “CRANK" CALLS 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


Aieorve 

Amsterdam 

Ant mii 

Barca tone 

Bekrrads 

BerUn 

Brin Mill 

Bucharest 

Budapest 

Co p en ha gen 

Cofta Del M 

OAfln 

Edinburgh 

Florence 

Freak fart 

Geneva 

Hal link! 
mantel 
Loi Polmoj 

Uiten 
Lead an 
Madrid 
MO an 
MOSCOW 
Monk* 

Nice 

Of*) 

Peris 


Stock balm 

Strasbourg 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Zurich 


HISH LOW 
C F C F 

K 79 16 61 fr 

14 57 11 52 r 

36 19 16 SI Cl 

22 72 14 S7 cl 

26 79 12 54 fT 

1* 57 B 46 O 

15 59 12 54 r 

21 70 II 52 d 

10 SO cl 


13 55 10 50 a 

23 B2 16 61 fr 

13 54 7 45 fr 

II 5? ID 50 fr 

31 70 14 61 e 

17 63 10 50 a 

If U ID SO fr 

I 46 4 43 r 

23 73 )7 5* fr 

36 70 31 70 Cl 

23 73 H 61 d 

16 61 17 5i Ir 

X 68 5 51 Cl 

21 70 14 57 d 

M 52 a 46 r 

19 66 6 43 <T 

31 70 16 61 d 

9 48 a 46 r 

15 59 W 50 r 

13 52 7 45 a 

6 43 3 W fr 

SO 68 17 61 r 

II 52 5 41 cl 

30 68 11 53 O 

19 66 13 SS Cl 

IS 59 12 54 O 

18 64 9 48 d 


BetiiM 
Hong Komi 
Maalia 
New Detnl 
Seoul 
SOanohal 


AFRICA 

Atoms 

Catre 

Cano Town 


HIGH LOW 
C F C F 

39 84 25 77 St 

34 75 14 57 a 

30 86 36 79 d 

90 B6 27 B1 d 

31 85 21 70 fr 

24 75 17 63 fr 

37 SI 22 73 d 

28 82 24 75 r 

3® #4 27 79 fr 

28 12 24 75 O 


35 77 15 59 
39 14 19 66 
30 48 10 SO 
33 73 15 S9 
30 16 W 55 
28 13 23 79 
27 ST IT S3 

36 79 21 70 


10 50 8 46 

15 5* 7. 45 


LATIN AMERICA 

B dodos Aires 30 48 11 .52 

Lima 22 73 14 57 

Mexico Citv 23 73 11 52 

Rloclc Janeiro 27 70 17 63 

SaoPaaie — — 

WORTH AMERICA 


ATkmta 17 ' 

Boston 14 

Chtoaeo W 

Mover 20 . 

Detroit 13 . 

Honolulu 33 ' 

Houston 8 ' 

LmAMHh 39 

Mtotaf 29 i 

Mlmo n pelts 16 i 

Montreal 1$ : 

Nassau 37 1 

New York IS : 

Sm Francisco 19 < 

Seattle 18 < 

Tonale 14 ; 

WaUttaatea 16 , 

o-overcasl; ocooniy 


Zurich 36 68 9 48 fr Hanotula 32 to 17 63 fr 

MIDDLE EAST »”z3h 

ABkano 23 72 13 55 fr Mfetaf 39 It 73 73 *f 

Remit 37 SI 30 68 fr Mimaaeaiis 16 61 -2 28 fr 

Da mascot 33 9] 13 55 fr Maamai IS 59 6 43 d 

jcnnotom 31 88 IS 59 fr NSt8ae 37 98 S 82 fr 

TeiAvW 30 16 17 63 fr New York IS 59 11 52 d 

‘ . r " San Francisco 19 66 13 55 K 

OCEANIA Seattle 18 64 10 50 k 

n il, ltiinit 10 50 8 46 r TSroole 14 57 6 43 fr 

s£2£» 15 9 7 45 o WBUttaefqe U 61 10 SO PC 

dSogtfy; fe-fovur; fr-tolr; wtall; mweranli ecooni* chwdy r-raln; 
ah"shte>efsi tMnow; et-stor m*. 

uminAYi COD GC AST — CHANNEL: Moderate FRANKFURT: Rain. Temp. 
Sunsru PSldD t2Sl 19~9 tfltY* BANGKOK: Thunder siarms. Temp. 30-25 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

Slew o’ Gold Nearing Belmont Series Bonus 

NEW YORK (AP) — Slew o’ Gold, running for the first time with new shoes to 
protea a foot ailment, grabbed the lead leaving the backstretch and led the rest of 
the way Saturday in winning the $400,000 Invitational Handicap at Bdmont Park. 

Il was the fourth straight 1984 victory for the four-year-old son of Seattle Slew, 
who now has won two-thirds of the Belmont’s Fall Championship Series. A victory 
in the Jockey Gub Gold Cu p on Oct 20 would make Slew o' Gold the first horse to 
sweep the series and earn him a $1 million boons. 

Slew o’ Gold, ridden by Angel Cordero Jr„ scored by 1% lengths over Carr De 
Naskra, who was two lengths in front of the 40-to-l shot Canadian Factor. 

NBA Bucks, Clippers Make 6-Player Trade 

MILWAUKEE (AP) — Marques Johnson and mo other veteran Milwaukee 
Bucks were traded Saturday to the Los Angeles Clippers for forward Terry 
Cummings and two guards, the National Basketball Association team announced. 
The Bucks also sent Junior Bridgeman and Harvey Caichings to the Clippers for 
Craig Hodges and Rickey Pierce. 

“I’ve put in a lot erf long, hard years here," said the 6-foot-7 (2.00 meters) 
Johnson, an all-star forward who played college ball at the UCLA. "It has been a 
good experience, but I'D be happy to get back home to LA. Fm leaving a lot of 
people here whom I’ve established strong relationships with.” 

Johnson. 28, a seven-year NBA veteran, has averaged 2 1 points per game with (he 
Bucks. Cummings, a 6-9 standout at DePaul and the NBA’s rookie of the year for 
1 982-83, was the Clippers’ firet-roimd draft pick in 1981 He led the team in scoring 
and rebounding last season, averaging 219 points and 9.6 rebounds. 

Strange Leads Texas PGA Event by 6 Shots 

ABILENE, Texas (UPT) — Curtis Strange caglcd the I8lh hole to record his 
second straight 67 and take a 6-shot lead after Saturday’s third round of a PGA golf 

touraaraenl here. 

Strange, who has a 54-hole total of 14-under 201 had ben tied with Dan 
Halldorson at 13S for the lead after Friday’s second round; Halldorson’s 73 
Saturday left him deadlocked for second place with Vance Heafner (a 69). At 7- 
under 209 are Brett Upper (a 71X Mark O'Meara (70), John Cook (69) and Hubert 
Green (69). 

Rugby All-Stars Humble England, 27-10 

LONDON (UPI) — A world all-star team defeated England, 27-10, Saturday at 
Twickenham to made the venerable rugby ground’s 75th anniversary. 

The all-stars registered five tries to England's two and pushed the hosts’ depleted 
pack all over the field, an inauspicious preparation for England's 11 international 
matches this season, including test series against Australia and New Zealand and 
the Five Nations tournament- 

Greek Takes Spartathlon 2d Straight Year 

ATHENS (UPI) — Yannis Kouros of Greece has won the 1984 Spartathlon, a 
250-kilometer (155-mile) recreation of a 2,674-year-old race between Athens and 
Sparta. Kouros, a 28 -year-old night watchman who won the race last year, received 
a tumultuous welcome Saturday in Sparta as he finished Ibe gruelling course in 20 
hours. 25 minutes. 


Syracuse Stuns Top-Rated Nebraska, 1 7-3 


Compiled by Our Suiff From Dispatches 

SYRACUSE. New York — 
Quarterback Todd Noriey hit wide 
recover Mike Siano with a 40-yard 
touchdown pass in the third quar- 
ter and Sfyracuse University made 
its first lead of the game stand up 
with a colossal defensive effort to 
shock No. 1-ranked Nebraska, 17- 
9, here Saturday. 

Tbe Comhuskers had led from 
halfway through the first period on 
the strength of a 25-yard pass from 

College football 

quarterback . Craig Sundberg to 
tight raid Todd Frain, but the Or- 
ange closed the gap to 7-3 before 
halftime on Don McAulay’s 24- 
yard field goal 

Syracuse put the lid on the stir- 
ring upset with 1:29 left to play in 
the game as fallback Harold Gay- 
den knifed into the end zone from a 
yard out. Syracuse punter Jim Fox 

ran out of his own end zone as the 
final gun went off to account for 
Nebraska's final pants. 

Syracuse came op with one im- 
portant defensive play after anoth- 
er to hold Nebraska to its lowest 
point total since its 1981 season- 
opener. Safety Ron Hobby, who 
intercepted a pass that killed one 
Cornhusket drive in the second 
quarter, recovered a fourth-period 
tumble to end another. Tackle Tim 


Green twice 
sacks that a 


to Sund 
second-1 


Last year, Nebraska had beaten 
Syracuse, 63-7. # 

The Comhuskers, who had out- 
scored three 1984 opponents by 
122-17 and were averaging 532 
yards total offense per game, 
played without tailback Jeff Smith, 
who sprained his ankle last week in 
a 42-3 rout of UCLA Held to 214 
yards on offense Saturday, Nebras- 
ka also lost starting fullback Tom 
Rathman for the first half when he 


was knocked unconscious on the 
opening kickoff. 

Texas 28, Bean St 3 
In East Rutherford. New Jersey, 
second-ranked Texas appeared 
ready to assume the No. 1 spot with 
a 28-3 rout of highly regarded Penn 
State. The winners' Terry Ore 
gained a career-high 108 yards, Je- 
rome Johnson bulled over for two 
short-yardage TDs and Todd 
Dodge hit William Harris for an 
84-yard scoring pass. All Penn 
Stare could manage was a 35-yard 
field goal by Nidi Ganchano with 
1:29 left in the first quarter. 

Notre Dane 16, Mbsorai 14 
In Columbia, Missouri, Steve. 
Beuerlem threw a 74-yard second- 
quarter scoring pass to Reggie 
Ward and John Carney kicked 
three field goals as Notre Dame 
edged Missouri, 16-14. The losers 
were unsuccessful on two 2-point 
conversion tries and missed a field 
goal in tbe dosing seconds. 

Auburn 29, Tennessee 10 
In Auburn, Alabama, walk-on 
halfback Kyte Collins scored on 
runs of 2, 19 and 9 yards to lead 
Auburn over previously unbeaten 
Tennessee, 29-10. Collins’ first 
score pat the Tigers up, 7-0, in the 
first quarto: and his final two came 
in the second half to seal the game. 

LSU 23, Southern CAL 3 
In Los Angeles, Dalton Hilliard 
rushed for 82 yards and a pair of 2- 
yard touchdowns, helping Louisi- 
ana State down USC, 23-3 and im- 
prove to 3-0-1. Southern Cal, which 
downed Arizona State, 6-3, last 
week, failed to score a touchdown 
for the second straight game. 

So. Carottm 17, Georgia 10 
In Columbia, South Carolina, re- 
serve quarterback Mike Hold com- 
pleted a 62-yard fourth-quarter 
pass to Ira Hillary, setting up his 
own game-winning I -yard plunge 
and South Carolina remained un- 
beaten on a 17-10 upset of Georgia. 


Ohio SL 35, Mnuesote 22 
In Minneapolis, Big Ten rushing 
leader Keith Byars ran for 164 
yards and scored twice to help Ohio 
State hand Minnesota its 19th 
straight conference loss, 35-22. 
Byars, who has topped the 100- 
yard mark in nine of his last 11 
games, scored on a 4-yard run in 


the second quarter and a >yaiu 
burnt in the third. 

SMU 26, TCU 17 
In Irving, Texas, sophomore 
flanker Ron Morris ran eight yards 
for one TD and caught a 38-yard 
pass from Don King Fot another to 
lead Southern Methodist past Tex- 
as Christian, 26-17. (UPI, NYT) 


and a 3-yard 


Ballesteros Defeats Langer 
For World Match Play Tide 


United Frets International 

WENTWORTH, England, 
— Severiano Ballesteros edged 
Bernhard Langer on the 35th 
green Sunday to win the World 

Ballesteros^ the wSuiv?Sifl' 
and 1982, secured the $60,000 
first prize with a 10-foot birdie 
pun. 

Greg Norman and Ben Cren- 
shaw finished even in the third- 
place playoff, which was staged 
over 18 holes. On Saturday, 
Ballesteros cradled Crenshaw, 
9 and 8, while Langer gained 
the final by edging Greg Nor- 
man, 2 and 1. 

Ballesteros and Langer ex- 
changed few words thrOTghout 
Sunday's confrontation, which 
followed tbe publication in a 
newspaper of controversial 
comments by f «ngw about the 
Spaniard. linger was quoted as 
ratting Ballesteros “an intbni- 
dating player” and adding: “He 
is not nice to me.” 

Ballesteros said after die fi- 
nal: “I have always respected 
Bernhard as a person and as a 
player.. I don't talk on the 
course because I don’t want to 
talk. I don’t think what Befn T 
hard said had an effect on the 


match. Bull was surprised by it 
— I have nothing against him.” 


better word is that he is veiy 
competitive and that be doesn't 
communicate on the course, 
which is probably the way it has 
beat all his life. Fm glad it is 
nothing personal against me 

and thal he feels the same way 
whomever he is playing. I just 
Hke to talk a little. We are all 
different. If you told Lee Tre- 
vino to shut up, be probably 
couldn’t play.” 

In Saturday’s play, Crenshaw 
took 78 strokes over the fir* 1* 
holes, during which Ballesteros 
managed only four birdies — ■ 
bin still was 6-up. The Spaniard 
sealed the victory in the after- 
noon with a ran of four todies 
in six holes. 

i-flwpp-r stole an advantage 
over Norman, the defending 
champ ion, when be won both 
the 17th and 18th holes in the 
morning round with birdies to 
finish 3-up. He stretched his ad- 
vantage to four when Norman 
three-putted on the short 10th. 
(28 th);- although Norman re- 
covered lo win two of the next 
four holes; the match ended on 
the 35th gram. 
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McMillan’s 2 TDs Power Colts Past Bills 
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canpiM by Ov staff From Dttysadm 28 of 42 passes. Hefcxmd Lin Daw- touchdowns wilii scores of his own. 
INDIANAPOLIS — Randy son on a 2-yard scoring pass in the Cardinal quarterback: Neil Lo 
McMillan ran for a total of 114 second period and broke the game max, constantly trying to rally his 
yards and two second-half touch- open in the third period with TD team, completed 22 of 37 passes for 
downs in leading the Colts to a 31- passes of A yards Bo Robinson and 308 yards and one touchdown, 

17 National Football League vie- 43 yards to Stanley Morgan. Both After two first-quarter field 
lory over Buffalo here Sunday. Its dubs are 3-1 goals by Uwe Von Schamann, who 

lushing game ranked second in the Dolphins 36, Cardinals 28 bad three ooihe day, Marino bit 



for 424 yards and three touch- 

Stylos, ss^hS?is® iJdi 



? ■& 

■ m--: k iip!ii3ig® : ' 'f ■■■'&'; 

fizzk* l*:t :3; 

Wli W 



rushing game ranked second in the Deipttfns 3& Carfcls 28 had three ooihe day, Marino hit 
league before Sunday's action. In- , . tight end Joe Rose an a 26-yard 

dianapolis was held lo 15 yards on , scoring pass early in the second 
the ground in the first ffif and pcriSTfor a 12-6 lead. He also 

a™ — “**“ susasfssK 

jaaseiisra £.a*K?s^ Kaaarfsss 

m roundup SSE-yh^iS^i.iS se^^s 20,^12 

quarterbadk Joe Dufek — making ing left cornerbadc Anthony Wash- In Minneapolis, Eric Lane 
his first NFL start in place of the melon and his replacement, Cedric rushed for 113 yards and a 40-yard 
injured Joe Ferguson — ran for one Mack. touchdown, Dave Krieg threw a 20- 

score and passed for another to Breaking David Woodley’s sin- yard TD pass to Steve Largent and 
give the Bills an early lead gle-garoe Dolphin high or 408 the winners’ defense forced three 

But a 24-yard burst up the mid- yards, Marino led Miami on scot- fumbles and tallied five sacks as 
die by McMillan and a 22-yard mg drives five of the six times they Seattle lopped Minnesota, 20-12. 
pass from quarterback Mike Paged had tine ball in the first half, twice Krieg completed 17 of 27 passes 
to Tracy Porter set up McMillan’s countering quickly after Cardinal for 222 yards, including the TD 

first touchdown, on a 1 0-yard run — — — — — _ — 

that tied the score, 17-17, at the end 

T £/. V Swedj&l Wl DOMS 

the final period runs Vrf3Qand 15 ^ 

yards by Curtis Dickey, a holding IMird Prea International “W* huH a Hienctmuc etarf finH- 


toss to Largent on the Seahawks' 
first possession. Seattle never lost 
the lead, although the Vikings 
pulled to within 10-9 in the third 
quarter and to within 13-12 with 
four minutes to go. 

Norm Johnson kicked two field 
goals and Lane iced the game with 
his touchdown sprint with 1 :08 left. 

Cowboys 23. Bears 14 

In Chicago, Gary Hogeboom 
threw a 68-vard touchdown pass to 
Tony Dorsett, Tim Newsome 
scored a 2-yard TD and Rafael 
Septien kicked three field gpals to 
Usui Dallas post the'Bearls. 23-14. 

Chicago’s Walter Payton gained 
155 yards in 25 carries, including a 
20-yard scoring run. Payton, who 
moved within 66 yards of Jim 
Brown’s all-lime NFL rushing re- 
cord, had 130 yards in the first hall. 
But the Cowboy defense stiffened 
after Payton's TD, blanking the 
Bears the rest of the way. Hoge- 
boom was 18 of 29 for 265 yards. 


U.S., Sweden in Davis Cup Final 


tan and Dickey took Indianapolis , , . 

well inside Buffalo territory. Me- Umted States mapped upits som- Jarryd said after the doubles 
MiUan, who had only six yards in final momter with Australia, 3-0, nuUrh. -We thought :we weregoing 
IhefiSi half, burst in from the MB here Samrday to move mto the Da- to be defeated, and believed the 
31 for the go-ahead touchdown. ™ championships against matdi was over at 2-5 w the fourth 

Indianans, raising its record to Swed ®» ^ s f L lhird3eUsaw 

2-3TgOtTctadTiI!g touchdown weepof C^faoslovakia Sunday in that Slozd started to get nervous - 

Ba«ad, Sweden. which was very encouraging lor 


United Press international “We had a disastrous start, find- 

PORTLAND, Oregon — The ing ourselves behind all the time," 
oiled States wrapped up its semi- Jarryd said after the doubles 
tal encounter with Australia. 3-0. match. "We thought we were going 


ReKever Dan Qnisenberry disappeared amid a horde of Kansas C3ty ffammates after getting the last ont against Oakland, when safety Mark Kafemzis inter- 


Royals Clinch Pennant by Edging A’s, 6-5 


which was very encouraging for 

cepted a pass by Dufek and ran 59 , A®*® 5 JarT yd and Stefan Ed- us. ^ _ n _ 

vjirdc forthe score Buffalo ber 8’ down two sets to one and John McEnroe and partner Peter 
y^dsfor the score. Bufrato ^^3^2.5 . m the fourth, dawed Heming swept by Australians 

uroppet^ , „ .... their way back to defeat Tomas Mark Edmondson and Paul McNa- 

Pttnots 28, Jets 21 Smid and Pavel SkoaSl, 2-6, 5-7. 6-1, mee. 6-4, 6-2 and 6-3, in just over 

In EasL Rutherford, New Jersey, JO-8, 6-2, Saturday and give Swe- an hour and a half Saturday after 
Tony Eason threw for 354 yards den an unbeatable 3-0 leadit was McEenroe and Jimmy Connors 
and three touchdowns and ran 4 Sweden’s second stunning come- won impressive singles matches 
yards for a fourth, carrying New (rack of the five-match semifinal , , Friday. Going into Sunday's token 


Compiled by Our Staff Tran Dispatches 

OAKLAND, California — The 
Kansas City Royals defeated Oak- 
land, 6-5, me Friday night to turn 
what was supposed to be a rebuild- 
ing year into a championship sea- 
son by winning the American 
League’s Western Division title. 

Frank White drove in three runs 


“When you’re 11 games under Ed Romero to score from 
-500 at the All-Star break, . you base and give the Brewers a 4-3 
don't have faith in much of any- victory over Toronto. 


don t have ranh in much of any- victory over Toronto. 

thing," White recalled in a edebra- „ ^ . . n ,„ r „„ Frfim tnirrt tn rnn „ 

tory clubhouse. “We’ve only been *»8«s A Angels 1 

is the pennant race for three weeks, In Arlington. Tern, Lany Par- nSSSfuSSFSnSaf?? 6 

and every game was a big one. risk's two*im double in the sev- Dodg«s past San Franosco, 4-j. 

Before that, we were winning but enih powered Texas lo a^ 4-1 victory 

we didn’t realize bow much.” over California. « -* ^ 

Ldbnurft (11-7) pitdred five-hit . Ilgera A Yankees 2 f Jf/K /i£Vlf f A 


Dodgers 4, Giants 3 
In Los Angeles, ranch hitter RJ. 
Reynolds singled home Pedro 
Guerrero from third to cap a two- 


Smid and Pavel Soil, 2-6, 5-7, 6-1, mee. 6-4, 6-2 and 6-3, in just over 
10-8, 6-2, Saturday and give Swe- an hour and a half Saturday after 
den an unbeatable 3-0 leadit was McEenroe and Jimmy Connors 
Sweden’s second stunning come- won impressive singles matches 
back of the five-match semifinal, Friday. Going into Sundays token 


They had a few chances but we 
controlled them. I thought we 
played as well as we were capable.” 

In the first game of the opening 
set Saturday, the Australians took 
the Americans to triple break 
point, but the hosts battled back on 
the strength of two McEnroe ser- 
vice aces to lead. 1-0. 

“They come out pumped up," 
McEnroe said. “Had they broke us 
at love, >1 would have changed the 
whole tempo. I’m glad we got out 
ofiL” 

The Australians led only once in 
the doubles. That came in the third 
set, when they broke McEnroe to 


cwutx 01 LUC nve-utauzi saiUIHMl, riiuujf. Vjuiug uuuouuuajra lu&cu 7 1 Rutin the nm a imp 

England to a 28-21 victory over the Henrik Sundstrom on Friday hav- matches. Australia had yet town a and SemiSc bmke 

NyYoikJcts.^ _ _ _ in% rallied K> down Ivan Lend, 4-6. set_against the Americans, JJdN^V Sfc Kl ° 


Eason completed a dub-record 3-6, 5.3, 6-1, 6-1. 


with a home run, a triple and a Ldbn^t (11-7) pildied fiw-hit . Tigers 4. Yankees 2 

single while George Brett delivered 5“®? “TEE’ In New York, Lou Whitaker hit 
■ ™ a finger buster. He began the a wvt with one oat in 

FRIDAY BASEBALL ttai2iuD«r 0 i.do™fl*Y«n. 

— a i/... u. 1 _ n Rees, q-A. 


Cubs Beat Conk; Davis, Sandberg Star 


FRIDAY BASEBALL 


a homer and a sacrifice fly in help- ■* «* May. He jomed a starting 
ing the Royals lo their fifth dhdrira oomm^ mostiy yorng 

tide mnme years but pitel^sn^ as Bud Black (I7-IZ) 


**• 9^*- in three runs, and Ryne Sandberg 

Marinos 7, White Sox 1 went 4-for-5 here Saturday to pace 
In Seatttk, Barry BamwB and the Chicago Cubs to a 9-5 triumph 


United Press International York, to an 8-4 victory over the 

CHICAGO — Jody Davis drove Expos. 

three runs, and Ryne Sandberg , 

1 ,-w , m inures o, waves 1 


against the Tigere on Tmsday. * W».tc >M Ito Moincr, to 


In^ Atlanta. Ed TOlsn n, fang Lrigte- 

l^toCoSTM^woXa 


among the nine nine j 
from the last Kansas 
team. 


pla yers l 
1 Qty d 


Infiaos 11, Twins 10 
In Cleveland. Brett Butler’s 


a 7-1 victory over Chicago. 
Canfanfe4,Cat»l 


five mning a for the victory. Danny Diego over the Braves, 6-2. 


hander CodiroO 
of six decisions. 


Cox (9-1 1) look the loss. 

Sandberg drove in a run in the 


The Royals will play the Detroit bases-toaded single drove in Pat In the National League, in Chi- r ■ an mfidd «hwle and rt««4nnrf 

Tigers in a best-of-five playoff for Tablet with rae out in the ninth to cago, SL Louis beat the Cubs. 4-1, anot ^ U ^f t h sin- Ssfiflo ^1 

the American league pennant, be- give the Indians as 11-10 verdict on landmark performances by 0. 20th hit of fteyS?^ bases-Ioai 

ginning Tuesday night m Kmsas over the Twins, who squandered a pitchers Bra* Sutter and Joaqnm ®* c ’ . , m$L L 2£f 

City. 10-run lead. Cleveland came back Andigar. Sutter worked the final Keds4, Astros l - CAnrom 

Kansas City dinched a tie for the on Joe Carter’s two-nm homer in inning of the 10-inning game to In Cinc in nati , Jay Tibbs pitched — — . 


Indus 6, Twins 4 Dgos 11, Yankees 3 

In the American League, in In New York, Lance Parrish hit a 
Cleveland, pinch hitter Carmen ^oAtuibomj to cap a five-run 
Castillo broke a 3-3 tie with a srxth and lrad_ Detroit to a team 
bases- loaded walk, and Chris record 104th triumph, an U-3 vic- 
■■■ 1 1 — tory over the Yankees. The old 


when Cleveland rallied from a 10-0 . lighted by Andre Thorn' 
deficit to defeat Minnesota. _\_RBIs, and! Carter’s ba 
Onix Concepcion had three hits, home ran in the eighth, 
and a couple of new Royals, Steve nesota Manager Bdly 
Balboni and Charlie Letbrandt, “Fust, that Jamie Quirk 
played major roles. Balboni’s a homer and we lose, 4-3 
fourth-inning single stood up as the night! Now it’s people 1 


SATURDAY BASEBALL niark of 103-59 was set in 1968. In 

— — - — r-r — x — rr — the American League batting race, 

Bando Mowed with a two-nm New York’s DaveWinfield wan 1- 


_ _ .i.-. w » r . r . , — : : a~T BO. A 1 1 ■ iwv uto uic t amco . iue w 

Dry. 10- run lead. Devdand came back Andigar. Sutter worked the final r ^ Kcds 7« f - "* * . . SATURDAY BASEBALL of 103-59 was set in 1968. In 

Kansas City dinched a tie for the on Joe Carter’s two-nm homer in miring of the 10-innipg game to In Cincinnati, Jay Tibbs pitched — — - — - — — the l^g in» hatting mr* 

division title earlier in the night the third, a seven-run sixth high- pick up his 45th save of the season, a six-hittfir for his fourth consecn- Bando followed with a two-run New York’s DawWinfidd went 1- 
wfaen Cleveland rallied from a 1(H) lighted by Andre Thornton's three tying the major-league record set live victory, and Cesar Ccdenopro^wndvangle in the.-s evouh to give for^ and is hittiiig 341 . Teammate 
defidt to defeat Minnesota. RBIs. and! Outer's baseMnroty last season by Dan Quisaabeny of d u ce r h a s mg lem ftthnee^im first ter^jbe Jndijtas a 6-44riumph Maitinriy went 0-for-3 falling 

home rtm in the eighth. Said Mm- Kansas City. Andujar (20-14) lead the Reds over Houston, 4-1. .Tdinnesota. to 339. 

nesota Manager BOly Gardner pitched the first nine innings, al- Dodgers-! Giants 3 - Orioles 6, Red Sox 3 AnsdsARnnirereO 

S535.**®SlS*i!5 In Lo. Ang.le,. Ken Lee- .. In .Bo B on..Ron Jaducm _had A X, on X, Mits 


Said Mm- 
Gardner 


last season by Dan Qmsenbeny of 
Kansas City. Andujar (20-14) 
pitched the first nine innings, al- 


lots lowing two hits and one run, to 


. Orioles 6, Red Sox 3 
In Boston, Ron Jackson had 


to 339. 


Angels 4. Rangers 0 


fourth-inning single stood up as the night! Now it’s people named Joe 
game- winning hit, and Leibrandt Carta and Brett Butler. They were 
pitched the first six innings for his all Babe Ruths to us.” 




the league. The Cubs’ Rick Sul- Mdtwo RBIs tomalre Mike Bod- S^L^ZSSi- 

scored Rafael Landcstoy to lift the d^er the lea^e’s cmly ^game c^Zahn 


11th victory since bang recalled 
from the minors on May 29. 


Red Sox 5! Orioles 4 
In Boston, Rich Gedmarfs sacri- 


he was traded to Chaaga 


ExpoeT, McisS 


Pirates 4, Fhfflks 0 
In Philadelphia. Rick Rhoden’s 


fornia beat Texas, 44). Geoff Zahn 
»mnOT as Balfimore beat the Red (lw0 j a three-hitter in re- 


Sox, 6-3. 

Btae Jays 5, Brewers 4 


*‘W e * re not a meat dub but „ “v*"**- w te PmMdphia, Rick Rhoden s - 

we’re a stood, solid club and we’ve f “*J 1 y«» red Mike Easier with the In Montreal, Joe Hesketh four-bitter downed the Phillies for la Milwaukee, Fred Manrique’s 

nroved weean win.” ’said Dick 5“ “ J* ®* hUl w P* 1 ^ a four-hitter for his first Pittsburgh, 4-0. Rhoden (14-9) re- two-out, ninth-inning infield single 

tw- manaanr pve.the Red Sox 9. 5-4 victoiy over major-league complete game as the corded inssixlb comnlete Rame and with the bases loaded scored Wvlhe 


Hawser, the winning manager. 

The Royals, a team shaken in the 
off-season when several players 
woe jailed on drug convictions. 


Baltimore. 

Brewers 4, Blue Jays 3 Astros 6, Reds 3 Med 8, Expos 4 Blue Jays, 5-4. 

In Milwaukee, third baseman InCmannati. Alan Ashby’s two- In Montreal, Darryl Strawbeny A’s 6, Royals 2 

Kelly Gniber's throwing error with run home run in the 10th boosted hit a two-run home run, and Ray In Oakland, California, Chris 
one out in the 11th inning enabled Houston over Cmcmnati, 6-3. ‘ Knight went 4-far-4 to lead New Codiroli struck out three and 


major- league complete game as (he 
Expos drubbed New York, 7-0. 
Astras 6, Reds 3 
In Cincinnati. Alan Ashby’s twrv 


corded iris sixth complete game and 
third shutout of the year. 

Mete 8, Expos 4 
In Montreal, Darryl Strawbeny 


113-10} plumed a tnree-mtter m re- 
cording his fifth shutout of the sea- 
son and Iris ninth complete game. 
White Sox 6, Mariners 2 
In Seattle, Harold Baines drove 


JiZhTZ in two runs and Jeny Hairston 

scored three times to lead Chicago 
Blue jays, >4. past the Mariners, 6-2. Hairston 


were far back in the 1984 division Kelly Gniber’s throwing error with run home run in the 10th boosted hit a two-nm home ran, mid Ray 
race before catching fire. one out in the 11th inning enabled Houston over Cinrinnati, 6-3. ' Knight went 4-for-4 to lead New 


collected his 50th career pinch hit, 
the White Sox record. UT ® CSS 


Said McEnroe, who humbled 
Australian Pat Cash, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1, 
in angles play Fridav: 4 Tm glad we 


won early. We started off slow but 
picked up after the first break. 


walked none in pitching his first 
complete game of the year as the 
A's downed Kansas Qty, 6-2 Since 
his recall from Tacoma of the Pa- 
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John McEnroe 

* . . . I’m glad we wow early.’ 


McEnroe and Fleming then 
broke Edmondson in the sixth 
game and held up through the aext 
two games to win. 

"On paper it’s obvious we’re the 
better team and today we proved 
it,” McEnroe, the world's top- 
ranked player, said. He and Rein- 
ing also rank as the world's No. 1 
doubles team. They are 14-0 in Da- 
vis Cup play. 

The Swedish Tennis Federation 
wants to play the final in Goten- 
borg Dec. 28-30. Australia beat 
Sweden, 3-2 in last year's final in 
Melbourne. Sweden has won the 
Davis Cup once, defeating Czecho- 
slovakia in 1975 when five-time 
Wimbleon winner Bjdm Borg was 
on the team. 

As the host team. Sweden will 
choose the surface for the finals. 
“It's going to be our most difficult 
match,” McEnroe said of the finals, 
which will be held in December. 
“It’s going to be interesting to see 
what surface they choose," he said. 
“Obviously the best choice would 
be clay, but I don’t see hew they’re 
going to do that in December. 

The home team gets to choose 
the surface in Davis Cup competi- 
tion. 

U3. team captain Arthur Ashe 
said the Swedes may take a cue 
from the French and by to take 
“literally truckloads and truck- 
loads of clay” to make an indoor 
day court. If the Swedes choose 
day, Ashe said, “they wouldn’t be 
favored, but it would make iL more 
interesting.” (UPI, AJP) 
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Baseball 

Friday’s and Saturday’s Major League line Scores 


Football 

Selected U.S. College Results 
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FRIDAY'S RESULTS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BoUhnorv M3 MS RM 9 • 

■mm mi m Ota-4 9 0 

SwoowhTv. Snell 17) and Harford; Gale. 
Stanley 171 and Gedman. W— Stanley, 9-10. 
I — Snell. 1-1. H R» — Baltimore, Sheets (1). 
Boston, Armas 1431. 

Mtausata 143 am 000 — IB 13 1 

GeyeHna 003 0M Ml— 1 n n i 

VtokL-Lysonder («), FIlGon Ml, Davis Ul. 
M«m W| and Loudner; uidar, Bartciev t«. 
Easterly Rl, R. Smith Ul, Waddell 171 and 
WIHord. w— Waddell, 7-4. L— R. OavfSr 7-11, 
HHs-Clev«tona Carter 2 1131. Thornton (31), 
CaWomta 100 000 BBS— I .7 B 

Ttxu BOB NT 3Bx— 4 IB 0 

Stowcrt and Scott, Folev (7); Slaton, Curtis 
{71 and Natron. W—£l«rwart, 7-14. L— Stolon, 
7-ia 

Tannno MB MB BB2 00-3 11 1 

Milwaukee BOB BOB Ml 01— 4 17 B 

Ctaicy, Kev (BLMuselman U) and Sund- 
b^v; Haas. Kern (»), Searoe (I) and Whitt, 
Marlinn f»J. W— Searae, M. l — M usseimon. 
tw. 

DehM ISO BM 1B0 ttti—* li 7 

New Yetic eoeansn eoo— 2 7 i 

Peirv. SOwtrrer 171, Uxwz (SI, Hemantta* 
(II. Bah- (n and Parrish; Fontenot. Arm- 
itone (71, Cowley (9), Christiansen (121 and 
Wwtttar. IV— Bair, S-i L— Cawley, 9-2. HR— 
OMreh. Whitaker (131. 
rnrniai CBy eos Ml 300—4 U B 

Oteanat BIB BIB 219-fi 9 1 

•"•Wundt flirfsenherry (7|, and SIoubM; 
BihTtA Alberton <7|, Caudill (91 ml TolHe- 
toft w— Utbromn, 11 . 7 . L— Burris, 13.10. 

aty, Brett fl3l. WMI* (17). 
tan land. Ahnon (7). H enders o n del. Murphy 
IB). 


Mapr League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
EAST 


N*w York 
toUlmore 

Cleveland 

Mmnauhee 

‘-Kansas City 

Minnesota 

CnWomlo 

Oakland 

ChleoBo 

Seattle 

tews 


‘-Chlcooo 
K«* York 
SL Louis 
PwWetahlq 
Mantraal 

p Wrton»h 

w 

l^WOlOBB 

^tauten 

AAanta 

i««taeles 

rawamm 

** PlWWIOB 

rtwKta# «tte) 


W 1 

L 

Pci. 

GB 

104 

57 

446 

— - 

ta 

79 

SSI 

15 

86 

75 

su 

18 

86 

74 

su 

18 

84 

71 

sn 

20 

74 

87 

M0 

X 

66 

94 

M3 

371* 

WEST 

84 

77 

sn 

— 

01 

80 

so 

3 

80 

81 

jtn 

4 

76 

85 

.472 

B 

74 

87 

M0 

10 

73 

88 

.453 

It 

89 

91 

431 

14ft 

INAL LEAGUE 


EAST 

W I 

. 

Pel. 

GB 

*S 

65 

A4 

— 

90 

71 

459 

SVs 

84 

77 

522 

lift 

81 

79 

JU 

14 

77 

IS 

MX 

u 

73 

87 

450 

23 

WEST 

92 

69 

.571 

— 

80 

81 

497 

12 

79 

82 

491 

13 

78 

83 

484 

14 

69 

92 

429 

tJ 

66 

*S 

410 

26 


CMcooo BOB DM BIB— 1 7 2 

Seattle B03 0» 20Jt— 7 n • 

Bums, Nelson (51. Agasto (71. RObenw (71 
and Hill. Sktaner (6); Moan, Bat (6), Getam 
(9) and VMle-W— Moore. 7-17. 1 — Burro. 4-12. 
HR— Seattle. Banned (8L 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

St. LOOM BOB OBI IBB 3—4 I • 

CMoaao BBB IBB SSB B-l 3 2 

Andutor, Sutter (ID) and Nieto, Brurmner 
(71 . Porter ( 10) : Trout, Bruestar (4). Stoddard 
(71. Frazier <B1. Smith (91, Bond (IS) and 
Dovta. Lake (>l. W — Andulqr,20-T4. L— Bong, 
5-2. HR—CMoaea. Durham (231. 

New York BOB m BOO-O 4 2 

Montreal B» 418 *•»— 7 7 B 

SchiraML Lynch (5). Gonnan (I) and G«»- 
bons; Hesketti and Carter. W - Hwk e th. 2-2. 
L— SChlraWL ML HR—ManlreaL Dr lessee 
1151. 

San Man BBS BM OB-4 I 1 

Atlanta BBB BOB 820—2 7 2 

Thurmond, UrHerts (SI. Gefisoae 17], Pro- 
vecky (B) and Kennedy, Bachv (fl; 
McMurtry. Dedmon (7), Brtzzotoro (B) and 
Benedict. W— Thurmond, 144. L— McMurtry. 
9-17. HRs — Atlanta. Murphy (34), Ramirez 
»>. 

Houston Z1B BOB BB0 3-4 II 1 

CkKkuwfl 1M BBB 0M B-3 S I 

Knepppr, smith (4),Da*iev (B), DlPlno (IB) 

andAxhfay; RussHLOvvchliUiO ITJ. POww (101 

and Bliardelta. Gulden (91. W— Davrtev, 1V4. 
L — Power. 9-7. HRs— Houston, Adiov 13). Ch>- 
dnnatL Walker (M). 

San FrandKO B» BOB 1IB-J 10 I 

Las Anodes 2BB BBB 02x — « B B 

Granl, Williams (S). Laveile U) and Bren, 
ly; Welch. Nleifamluer (9) and Sctascta. Flm- 
ple (0|. W— Welch. 13-11 L — Williams. M. 
(Plttstmrph at PWOdelFWa, fWL raJnl 

SATURDAY'S RESULTS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BaUlmere II* *» *1*-* H * 

Boston tllttllMn 1 

Boddidurr and Demaeey; Hursi, JohMon 
(5I.MIKMII (71 and Gedaioni W-floddicker, 
SB-11. L — Hursf, 19-lt 

outran BBB MS BBS— 11 14 I 

New Yarn 001 0* **— *51 

Berenauer. Mason (7) and Costilla. Lowry 
(7) .’Gutarv. Christiansen U), Murray <9) and 
Oron*. w— Berenauer. 11-11 L — Guidry, IB- 
17. HRs — Petroll, Herndon 171, Parrish (Ml. 
Toronto 010 SOI BBB— 5 li 1 

Milwaukee «0 1B2 1BB-4 IB I 

Slleb and Marline*. Whitt (9); MCCIvrw 
Kern I». Wo»to (81, Caamower W and Sund- 
berg. W-fllloh, ifr* L-Coeanower, WA 
HRs— Taranto. Johnson OM. Milwaukee, 
Yount del. 

MWuiesoMi 5 B 

Cleveland *« 100 30^-4 11 1 

Butcher. Fitson (7). L wander (71 and 
Loudner; Heaiori, Cawxto CM fid WUInrd. 
f t Heat on, til*. L— Butcher. 73-17. 
vhmm cay 8*0 OH Ml— 2 7 | 

Oakland 118 011 ll»-4 » 8 

Sabertaioen, Guro (41. Beckwitti (7), Hul»- 
menn (8) and Woman. PuKHs (71; CodlruiJ 
art Tettleton. W— Control 1, 6-4. L— Stajertw- 
oen. ini. HR— Kansas City. Baloani 128). 
CalUonta 1»1 «> 1 

■nxas (MO BBB 800—0 8 1 

Zahn and Boone; Tonon* Henke (9) and 
Yost. W-Zonn. IMA L-Tanona, 15-li H Rs- 
CoiVtamia Brawn (71. Oewrfra^l. 
rnjenoo IBS 82» 129—4 14 I 

SSi eoe 111 008—2 8 1 


Bannister, Reed (B) and Hill; Barelas. Gut- 
torman (6), Stoddard (7). Mirabel la (7). 
Vande Sera W) and Kearney. Valle (41. W— 
BcsMUster. 14-11. L— Bandas. 9-7. 

UATIOMAL LEAGUE 
Koastuu eOS 8B1 MB— 1 8 1 

Cincinnati 309 101 MX— < 4 I 

Nleicra. LaCoss (SI, Samblta (4). Smith (6). 
CaBwun (7) and Ashby; Tibtaand BUonWId. 

W— TTbto. 4-2. U—NIefcrot 14-12- HR— Houston, 

PuW (91. 

SLLnuta 110 MO JIB-8 11 • 

CMcoaa 4M IM 22e— 9 13 B 

Cav, Hasan (71, HassMT (7), Lohlt (71 BM 
Porter; Eckurslev, Patterson (61. Johnson 
(7), Smith (9) and Davis. W-Ecfcertiev. 104 
L— Co*. Ml. 

San Frandsco OIO BM IBB 00— « IB 8 

Lee A n ge l ** HI BM IM 01— 4 12 2 

Riley, Gamnfs (6), Krakow (M, Williams 
UB) and Brentv; RHoa. Hand) (8), Nleden- 
feer (10) and Reyes, Sdascki (91. W— Nieden- 
hier. 2-S. L-wnitams. 9^,HR— Son Francta- 
<xv Deer (31. 

PHttburvA BM ISt 1M—4 * B 

PMtodelehta BM BM BBB— B * 1 

Rhoden and May; Huldson, Carman (Blend 
LovaKlere, vtroH (9). W— Rhoden 14V. u— 
Hudson, 9-11. HR— Pittsburgh, Morrison (IT). 
San Dieaa b» boo wb- 4 n 6 

AHanta IBB BM 029—1 9 9 

Whitson. Hearts 17). Hawkins (8) art Ken- 
nedy. Bachy (4); Mahler, Dedman (81 art 
Benedict. W— Whitson. 148. L-Mahter, 13-19 
Mew York B» MB 2M— 8 11 1 

Montreal 2M Mi Ml— 4 18 8 

Terrell Lynch (9) end Stearns; Smith, Grfr 
pemnin (3). Barsar (SI. St. CMIre (7). W- 
Terrell, 1I-1X L— Smith, 12-13. HR Mew 
Vorls, St ra wberry (40. 


EAST 

Amherst 43. BoMtaln 8 

Army 13. Duke 9 

Boston U. 27, Maine 10 

Butfato 4, BuHoto St. 2 

entente 35, Cornell 7 

ConneeBcul 20. Yale 0 

Franklin 9 Marehoil 39. Georgetown 13 

Gettvsbwg 23. John* Hopkins 16 

Hamilton 14, vnuSama 11 

Hobart 2L St Lawrence 13 

HoMra H, Catholic U. U 

Holy cress 24. Harvard 14 

lltiaca 37. Allred 0 

Lafayette 2% Columbia 14 

LehiDti 44. Oetaware a 

Mpasachusetls 1 Horttwastore 0 

New HampeMre 33. Dartmouth id 

Narwlctl 49. Coast Guard 4 

Penn 19. Davidson 14 

Princeton SL Bucfcneil 14 

RPI 42, Bradawl St. 0 

Rhode Island 34. Brawn 13 

Rochester 28. Camstes 7 

Rutgers 43, Cincinnati 15 

St. Jotwra 19, Fordtmm 18 

Swarflmwe 41, Urelnus 15 - 

Syracuse 17, Nebraska 9 

Teata* 28. Penn St. 3 

Trtnltv BS. Bates 21 

Union 3G Colby 14 

Wesleyan 33, Mlddieburv 11 ' 

W. Vlrnlnta 21, Pimhurgh W 
Worcester Tech 22, Tufts 7 

SOUTH 

Auburn 29, Tennessee 10 
E. Temene* St. 16, CHadei A 
Florida 27, MlAsIseipPl SL 12 
Ftartea A&M 42, Kentucky St. 14 
natwa 5L 44, Temple 27 
Gearota Tech 28, Clemisn 21 


Tennis 


WORLD GROUP SEMIFINALS 
untied Stews 3. Aostrana o 
John McEnroe del Pal Cash, AustrelKi fri 
B-4.6-L 

Jbruny Connors dal. Join Riaerald6G.e> 

a 6-2. 

MeEwoe end Peter Fleming de l . Mark Ed- 
mondoan and Paul McNamee, M, 6-3, 4-1 
Swedes A cxechoslevakta > 

Staton Edbere and Anders Jenvd def. Po- 
vel StaUI and Tomes Sm W. 2457,6-1, 1846-1 
Mats Wl tender del. Ivan LedL £-3, 44 6-2. 
Rtmik Sundstrom del. Tomas Smid, 44 , m. 

RELEGATION 
India A ttaMnark i 

. Vlloy Amrltral and Anond Amrttrol, India, 
dot Michael Mertanian and Peter Bast Ion- 
sen, Denmark, 44, 7-S, 6-4. 

Ramesh Krishon, India, del Michael Mar, 
tansea Denmark, 6-3, 64 1M 
Peter Baniansen. Denmark, Sami Menoa 
India, WX 64> 6-!. 

Yuao jo nvla A MMi 1 
Slobodan zteollnavle. Yuaostavia, def. Sto- 
ahen Shaw, Brito In. W, 84. «. 

Marco Octela. Yuaostevla, d*f. John Lloyd, 
Britten. M. 1-4, 4-2. 

West Germany 4, Romania a 
Hoft»-Dtofher aeuteiart wtetaang Poo del. 


Mlhnoo Naslase and Adrian Drfcu, 64 A-1,44. 
Hans SchWtear def. Andrei Ohm 9-7. 7-S. 
Midi. Westohal dot Adrian Marcu, 64, 8^. 
- ZONAL FINALS 
enNwawB 
Saain K Hungary 1 

BataM Tareczy, Hungary, del. Juan ABuL 
■era. Spain, ^MUIIH. 

Serato Cnsat Soten. dot Samtor K1S4. Hun- 
oary, UMU. 

EmilteSeatftai and Cason del. Taraczvand 
KIM, 11-9, 64. 64. 

Caste def. Ttraczv, 44, 0-7, m, 

Aguilera def. Kiss. 104, 64. 

uraw 3. lewkf Union 1 
Andrei QMcnekav, Soviet itnloa del Sbo- 
har PerckH. IsroeL 7-5, fc-l 7-5. 

SMamo GUckshKn. Israel, def. Alexander 
Zverev. Soviet Union. 34, M, 7-5. 

OUckteeintsidShaher PerUfdef.Vad.Bori- 
sov and Sera. Leenyuk, 24, 9-11, 44. 44, 6-1 
American Zone 
Chile 2, Bnzca 1 

Him GtidontatsteftChlle.def.Cossia Motto, 

Brcan, 4-3. 4 -l 6-z. 

Pedig Rebolteita, Chile, det. Marcos Hoce- 
var, BreziL 7-i 7*. 4i 
CArtm Klrmoyr aM Motto, Brazil, del. Rl- 
awUo Acuna and Alvaro PIUol, Chita. 4-1. W. 

ML 


Loubiona Tech 17, N. Twos SI. 11 
Maryland 3B. Woke Forest 17 
Menu* is St. 23. S. Mlsslssteal 13 
Miami 38. Rice 3 
Mtarisshml w. Tutane 14 
N. Carolina 2X Kansas T7 
N. Corte tea SL 31, E. Carolina 23 
5. Carolina 17. Georgia ID 
Vanderbilt 30, Alabama 31 
vurrinta M. Virginia Taoh 23 
wnltam A Mary 30, James MacDson 10 
MIBWOST 

Ball St. IX N. Illinois 14 
Bowikio Green 35. E. Mkhlgan 27 
Cent Michigan 14. Kent SL 18 
°en toon 28. Ohio Waslyn 9 
llllnota SL 20. Drake D 
Indiana Si. 27, Cent, Missouri 3 
lavra 21, Illinois 16 
I owe SL 14. W, Texes SL D 
Michigan 14 Indiana 6 
n. Dakota 31 N. Colorado 7 
N. Iowa JO, w. Illinois 17 
Notre Dome to. Missouri 14 
Ohio U. to. Toledo 16 
OMe SI. 35. Mlntosoto 22 
Purdue 13. Mkhlgan SL 10 
S. Illinois 27, SE Mkeourt 16 
SW Missouri 37. NE Missouri 26 
w. Mkhlgan 42. Marshall 7 
Wisconsin 31, Northw es tern 14 
SOUTHWEST 
Artcawas 31 Mow 10 
Bov lor n Texes Tech 9 
Hew Mexico 34, Tmtos-El Paso 7 
okitetoma 24, Kamos st A 
Oklahonta St 31. Tulsa 7 
Southern Mefh. 26, Texas Christian 17 
SW Texas St 39. Cent. Florida 13 
Stamen F JVltttln 37, Abllane Christian 21 
TeniBArilnatan IX Lamar 10 
Texas AIM 22. Arkansas SL 31 
Texas AAI 17. Texas Southern U 
PAR WEST 

Air Farce SL QUortdo SI. ID 
Arlxona 31. Lang Beach St. 24 
Arteaga SL 23, Stanford » 

Fresno St. 53. New Mexko Si. » 
Fullerton SL 27. Utah SL 36 
utaho 41, Oreaon SI. 33 
Idaho St. 22, Montana SI. 6 
LSU 30. Southern Cal 3 
Hevado-Rcfia 37. N. Arizona 20 
Oregon 30, PscMc u, 14 
San Jose St. 33, California 18 
UCLA 3X COkKxto 16 
Washington S3, Miami (Ohle) 7 
Wfiber St. 4 1. Montana 14 
Wyoming 21, Utah 14 


CFL Standings 

EASTERN DIVISION 

W L T PF PA Wt 
Toronto 7 4 B MB 354 M 

Montreal 5 6 1 293 304 11 

Ottawa 4 8 0 304 394 8 

Hamilton 3 8 I 256 369 7 

WESTERN DIVISION 
Wlrtlma 9 2 1 425 239 19 

Brit CJmB 9 3 0 SW 227 18 

Edmonton 6 4 8 344 359 >2 

Calgary SB 0 2*5 JW to 

Saskatebvm 4 '7 1 273 3S7 9 

Friday* Resell 

British Columbia 34. Edmonton 32 
Saturday* Result 
Montreal 27 Cateory 11 


BALTIMORE— Announced It will not after 
loss contracts to Al Bumbry and BemvArala, 
outftalden; Ken Singleton, designated nittar, 
and Tam undervxxxL pKchar. 

MILWAUKEE— Announced Itwt Hie con- 
iracti of Pitchi n g coocn Pal Pohaxi and Bret 
bow conch Tom Trebelhorn wfll not be re- 
newed. 

TORONTO — Announced that Bobby Cox. 
manager, art coaches Al Wkftnar. Jimmy 
WIIBams, John SuWvan. Oarence Gaston art 
Billy Smith will return In 1981 
NattOMd Leona* 

ATLANTA— AftfKunOKl the retirement of 
Bob Watson. Hint baseman, effective at the 
end of the Mown. Announced the rash) nation 
td Pot Nugent, trice president, effective Oct. 
IS 

CHICAGO— Announced Halt Don Rchft. In- 
fletaer, and Rich Bonfl and Rkfc RauschaL 
pHdais. will ba Ineligible tar gate-Moann 
Ploy. 

BASKETBALL 

HaW uu al BetertbaH Assoteotlee 

GOLDEN STATE— Reached aareamenf an 
a ongvear contract with Stave Burtt guard. 
Signed Lorenzo Romar and Etenund Stwrod. 
guards, and Joe Cooper, cen te r, to on©- year 
contracts. 

MILWAUKEE— Traded Marauee JoMaon 
art Junior BrtagenKBVftrwanli,and Harvey 
Catritln09.oenler.to the LA. CUoaerstar Ter- 
ry Cum mbwe, forward, ond Crate Hocteeflond 

RKkey Pierce, guards. 

NEW JERSEY— Stoned Steve Hcryos. cen- 
ter, 

NEW YORK— Traded Campy RuaselL for- 
ward. to Clevelort for a second-round 1985 
Groff choice. 


European First Division 

PRANCE 

Non*** Z Lem D 
Brest a Metz 1 
Parts AG. u, Auxerre 0 
Bordeaux 2. Taunt 1 
BasHa L Monetlte 8 
Manna a, Laval 0 
Toteouce 2, StRWbaurg 1 
Nancy 4. fUL Paris 0 
LHIe B. Rouen 8 
Tauten 1, Sochdux 0 

Petal staMtaBu Bordeaux 18; Mantas IS; 
Aineerre Uj Nancy, Baafia 12; Monaco. Lnvrt, 
, Mate li; Lab, T oulouse. RjC. Paris 10,' Pari4- 
AG.9; Strasbourg, Sacftaue. BresL Toulon I; 
UK«, Rouen, Marseille 7: Tour* 5. 

ENGLAND 
□WtHB 3. LMocstw 0 
Coventry 1, Arsenal 2 
ipewtra i Aston Vina o 
L i verpool ft Sheffield Wednesday 2 
Newcastle l, west Ham i 
Nottingham Forest X Norwich 1 
Southampton l. Queens Perk Rangers I 
Stoke ft Sunderland 2 
Tottenham 4, Luton 2 
WDltord 4, Evertan 5 

west Brain Albion l, Manchester united 2 
Petal Stortings: Tottenham, Nottingham 
Forest. Arsenal to; Munches!*- United, She!* 
IWd Wednesday, Everted, Vs CMtera, Wml 


Transition 


PHILADELPHIA— Signed Loon Wood, 
guard, to a multiyear contract. 

PORTLAND— Acquired Eddie Jordan, 
guard, from the LA. Lakers far a 1985 ttilrd- 
raund draft choice, amtlnoent an Jordan’s 
still boino an the Partlimd roster Dec 15. Ex- 
tended (he contract of Kflmy Carr, farwred. 
ter two Years. 

WASHINGTON BULLETS— Stoned Tom 
Ptotrawski, center. 

FOOTBALL 

National Foot ball League 

ch i cago— P tared Mltra Krenfc, now art. 
on ttw Mured reserve list. Aettvotad Pat 
DuAsmore, tight end. 

CLEVELAND— Activated Dwteht Walker, 
wide re c eiver. 

DALLAS— Activated Bill Bates, safety. 
Placed John Hunt guard, on Mured reserve. 

MIAMI — Activated AJ. Dutw. linebacker; 
Steve Clark, offensive lineman, art Fulton 
walker, defensive back. Released Fernama 
Burgess, wide receiver. 

MINNESOTA— Activated Matt Blair, line- 
backer, and N*U Elshlre. defensive find. 

N.Y. JETS— Activated Bob Crabta. line- 
backer. 

ST. LOUIS— P laced Cedric Mode, wide re- 
cBtvar-camert»cfc.on tolured reserve. Reac- 
tivated BUI Whitaker, linebacker, and Quen- 
tin WbUtor. wide receiver. 

SAN DIEGO— Ptoced Miles McPherson, 

satatv^xi tolured reserve. Act hmtod Tim Fox. 

satatv.and Ketta Guthrie, defensive lineman. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Acquired Gary Jahn- 
san.da(anstvo tocfcla, tram San Diego tor ton 
undbetared future draft choices. Waived Bry- 
an Clark, quarterback. 

SEATTLE— Activated Randall Morris, run- 
ning bock. Placed Paul Johns, wide receiver, 
on tolured reserve. 


Soccer 


Haml2j Ipswich. Newcastle 11; Queens Pork 
Rangers. Liverpool, Sunderland, Aston Villa 
10; Norwich. Leleader 9; West Bramwkt^Al- 
toanBt Southampton?: Luton. Stake*: Coven- 
try 5; Watford 4. 

WEST GERMANY 
$v Hamburg 3, FC Kobartiouttni 3 
Fortum DuesseWort 3, werder Bremen 3 
WDfclhof Mannheim X Bayer Uerdtagen 1 
VFL Bochum ft Bayer Leverkusen 0 
' BorussJa MOnrtirnclQrtoocti X Karisruhe 3 
FC Cotaane ft Boruatta Dortmund 1 
Sdunce 04 3. EtatradM Brunswick 2 
Etatractit Frankfurt 3, Armtata BleteteW 0 
PMntStandtogs: Bayern Munich 11 Bonis 
sla MOnchenatodbacn. SV Hamburg 8; 
Werdar Bremen, FC KotaersloutBTn, Waldhof 
Mannheim. ElntracM Frankfurt, Baver Le- 
verkusen 7; Baver Uerdtagen. Fortune Dues- 
MridorL sraalke 04. Karlsruher A; FC Co- 
bane, VFL Bochum 5i VFB Stuttgart 4; 
Arminla Bielefeld 3; Borussla Dortmund, 
Elnlrachl Brunswick l 
ITALY 

Atalemto ft Roma 0 
A vel lino g JuvenhfS 0 
Como ft Florent in e 0 
Lazio l, Inter l 
NUtan 2, Crnmenm 1 
Sampderla ft Ascot* 8 
Torino 3. NsMI S 


TAMPA BAY— Claimed Loon Bright, run- 
ntra back. 

HOCKEY 

NaHoaal Hockey League 

LEAGUE— Announced that Wally Weir at 
The Quebec Nonflqins will be suspended for 
three gomes. etfecttveOcL iT.asttw result ot a 
match penalty during cm exnibition game 
against Buftoia 

EDMONTON — Returned Wayne Babvra, 
bnmrd, to SL Louis to void a candlllonai 
trade. 

MINNESOTA— Reassigned Jim Mol wife. 
Bob Loksa, Tim Trim per, Tim CouUft Bob 
Bodok, Don Potter, Bill Stewart and Terry 
Tali, forwards, art Chris Pryor, detansamsn, 
to Sprlngfletd ol the American Hockey 
League. Relumed Don Blogs and Gary 
McCotaan. forwent*, to lunlor hoefcov. 

NEW JERSEY— Stoned Jon Ludvig, left 
wing; Tim Higgins, right no, and Dave Lew- 
is. defe ns e ma n, to mufiivear contracts. 

PITTSBURGH— Assigned Trov Lonev ate 
Dean DoFarta left wings; Mitch Lamoureux. 
center; Grant Sasser, rtahl wltra. and PMl 
Bourque, detente man. to Baltimore al (be 
American Hocknv League. 

QUEBEC— Sent Jim Dobson, left winger, to 
Fredericton of (he American Hockey League. 
Returned Trevor Stein burp. Jeff Brown and 
Wavne Graulx to their lunlor teams. 

5T. LOUIS— Assigned Randy Wilson, John 
Goodwin and Doug Ewans, torwmrds, to Peo- 
ria ot the international Hockey League. Re- 
turned Dcnlel Jamahe, Mart. Cupola and Cliff 
farming, forwards, and Robert Dirk, defense- 
man, la luntar hockey. 

COLLEGE 

MAR I ST— Announced the resignation of 
Mike Perry, head boskettxill coach. 


Veranb 1. Udlnese 0 

Paint Standings: Vareno b: Saiworto 5; 
Juventus. Torino. Infer. Milan. Florentine 4. 
UtUnesA.Cema.Roma3; Cr«maneM,AvelllnJ 
Atalanta 2; NopoII, Latte 1; Ascull 0. 

World Gap Qualifying 

EUROPEAN GROUP FOUR 
US Belgrade) 

Bulgaria ft Yugoslavia 0 
FIRST-ROUND QUALIFIERS 
Zimbabwe 1. Egypt l fseamd leg; Egypt 
wins. ftL on aggreg ate I 
U nj ted S totes A Netherlands Antilles 0( first 

*egl 

NASL Playoffs 

SEMIFINALS 

iBestaMhree) 

Sept, ll! vonceuw Chknso 0 (2QT1 
Sapt. 23; Chlcoga 3. Vancouver I 
Sept. 28; Chicago ft Vancouver 3 

Sept. 18: Toronto 2. San Dtego 1 
Seat. 2); Taranto 1, San Dieaa 0 
FINALS 

Oct, l: Toronto at Chicago 
Oct, 3: Chicago at Toronto 
Oct. 7: Toronto at Chicago. « necessary 
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'Doonesbury’; Michael, Zonker, Uncle Duke et al Are Back on t h e Zoo Plane 


CtmpikJ by Our Staff From Dapasdus 

A FTER a 20-month hiatus. “Doonesbury" has returned. 

As a more mature Michael Doonesbury. Joanie Caucus, 
Zonker ct al emerge, their maker, Garry Trudeau, has blos- 
somed accordingly. 

He has transformed his Pulitzer Prize-winning comic strip 
into a Broadway musical and become the father of twins. Just 
what Trudeau thinks of all this hoopla surrounding his 
Second Coming, he won’t tell. He rarely gives interviews. ^ 
"Garry thinks whatever he has to say is said in the strip ” 
said Lee Salem, the editorial director of Universal Press 
Syndicate, the distributors of “Doonesbury.” “Anything else 
is nrivate or oersonal and he doesn't want to get into that 


mm 

again! 

3 


On tire flip side of Trudeau’s reclusive nature, his wife, 

Jane Pauley, spends her days chatting to millions as co- 
anchor of NBC -TV’s “Today" show. Their twins, a boy and a 
girl were born in December. 

Since the strip's debut in 28 newspapers in October 1970, 

Trudeau, 36, and his characters have become cult figures. As 
former U. S. President Gerald R- Ford once said: “There are 
only three major vehicles to keep 
us informed as to what’s going on 
in Washington: the electronic me- 
dia, the print media and ‘Doones- 
bury' — not necessarily in that 
order.” 

When Trudeau went on a sab- 
batical in January 1983 to give his 
collegiate characters “$20 hair- 
cuts. graduate them and move 
them out into the larger world of 
grown-up concents,” his strip was 
carried by 729 newspapers. That 
figure has mushroomed to 748, 
and “as many as 90 million people 
will read it every day.” Salem esti- 
mated. 

“I think there's a lot of interest . 
in what he's going to do,” Salem 
said. “A lot of papers that might 
□ot have taken it are because of 
the publicity attached.” Garry Trudeau 

“Garry works on a 10-day 

deadline, and anyone who says sal Press is evasive. But the plot 
anything about it in house will resumes in the same setting it left 
lose their head,” Victoria Hous- — on a White House stage, 
ton. a spokeswoman at Universal Trudeau revealed recently in 
said. Life magazine that the character 

Salem explained that “a lot of it profiles go something like this: 
is so much dependent on the Michael Doonesbury has joined a 
news.” large Manhattan advertising 

“So he’s waiting until the very agency after dropping ot 
last minute. Who could have pre- ness school hallway thi 
dieted a woman as Wee presden- first year. And he has 
rial candidate? She [Geraldine A. marriage to Joanie Ca 
Ferraro] is certainly eligible for who counterproposed b] 
the strip.” ing a six-month trial j 

The last newspaper strip cohabitation, 
showed a Western set and prop ft worked. Michael an 
being dismantled from a White who has started a care 
House setting. A voice said: “Oh, plastic aits, were marrii 
boy, a vacation.” back porch of Walden. 

Another voice said: “No, not Watch for Mark SI ad 


you, sir. 

When it comes to specifics on 
the new “Doonesbury.” Univer- 


ness school halfway through his 
first year. And he has proposed 
marriage to Joanie Caucus Jr., 
who counterproposed by suggest- 
ing a six-month trial period of 
cohabitation. 

ft worked. Michael and Joanie, 
who has started a career in the 
plastic aits, were married on the 
back porch of Walden. 

Watch for Mark Slackmeyer to 
be a prominent player in the new 
“Doonesbury” m the weeks be- 
fore the U.S. national election. 
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He now has his own show on a 
Long Island radio station, “All 
Things Reconsidered,” and a set 
of White House press tags. 

B. D.’s football career has 
wedged him into the big leagues, 
the Los Angeles Rams. He got 
there via brief stints with the Dal- 
las Cowboys, then the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers. Gaining notoriety 
was no problem for B. D. — Ire 
made the worst fumble in Rams 
history leading to a 98-yard run- 
back by the opposing team. 

His lady love, Boopsie, is pro- 
moting herself as an actress in 
Hollywood- Last year she ap- 
peared as Third Gin in Shower in 
“Porky’s IL” and now she is 
sweating over a new project — an 
aerobics video benefiting Malibu 
mud-slide victims. 

Unde Duke is back as the pres- 
ident of Baby Doc College of 
Physicians in Haiti, where he an- 
nounced the creation of a special 
center for the study of voodoo. 
Will Zonker be a doctor in the 
house? He has filled out.an appli- 
cation to Duke’s medical scbooL 

As American readers and those 
in Saudi Arabia, France, Austra- 
lia and Britain, where the strip 
also runs, awaited “Doonesbury, 
other fans are feeling positively 
glum. Two dozen newspapers that 
used to feature “Doonesbury” 
dropped it when Trudeau and 
Universal wouldn't budge on new 
size requirements. 

“The industry requirements 
shifted to a new size. We refused 
to change,” Salem said. “We real- 
ized weo get some negative reac- 
tion _ It was a calculated risk.” 


A risk Universal Press doesn't 
seems to be worried about 

“Some creators hit a level and 
they just stay there,” John 
McMeri, Universal's president, 
said. “Garry just continues to 
grow. He started out with his 
characters on a college campus 
and graduated into an interna- 
tional scene. His vision is remark- 
able. I can't see it ending.” 

Garnetson Beekman Trudeau 
drew his first comic strip at Yale 
University in 1966. The first in- 
stallments of “Bull Tales,” the 
forebear of “Doonesbury,” ap- 
peared in 1968. The panels 
laughed at mixers and campus 
revolutionaries and the football 
exploits of Yale’s star quarter- 
back, Brian Dowling — the model 
foe B. D. 

When he graduated, the newly 
formed Universal Press offered 
Trudeau a 12-year contract He 
changed the title from “Bull 
Tales" to “Doonesbury” after his 
Yale roommate, Charles POls- 
bury, and a prep school term for a 
loony — “doone." 

Over the years, he has some- 
times left ine United States's 
movers and shakers bristling with 
his brash attacks. 

In the 1980 presidential elec- 
tion, several newspapers wouldn't 
print panels Trudeau had drawn 
of a cartoon trip to the “mysteri- 
ous world of Ronald Reagan's 
brain.” 

The story line had the dim-wit- 
ted TV news reporter, Roland 
Hedley 3d, leading viewers 
through the president's “memory 
vault,” a “storehouse of images of 


^ jusrmamis 
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an idyllic America, with 5-cent 
Cokes. Burma Shave signs and 
hard-working white people.” 

In fact, just about all of the 
powers and pawns of the political 
world Trudeau skewered in the 
strip's first 12 years are candi- 
dates for his pen, ink and parody. 
But no matter, most politicos love 
iL 

“Life without ‘Doonesbury’ 
has meant far more than life with- 
out a morning laugh,” said Sena- 
tor Edward M. Kennedy, a Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat. “His return 
makes our national sense of hu- 
mor whole again.” 

Former President Timmy Car- 
ter flashed the famous toothy 
smile to show his delight that Tru- 
deau would return. “I'm very hap- 
py about it," he said. “I really 
missed it a loL” 

When Carter was in office, be 
was a frequent target in the news- 
paper strip. “He parodied some of 
my cherished techniques in re- 
sponding to abusive news report- 
ers' questions,” Carter said. “1 
thought I was getting away with it 
because the Washington press 
corps didn't pick up on it. But 
Garry did.” 

Framer Representative Mdli- 
cent H. Fenwick, Republican of 
New Jersey, was immo rtalized by 
Trudeau in the pen-and-ink per- 
sona of Lacey Davenport, the in- 
trepid and unassuming member 
of Congress whose nose was 
turned up in permanent noblesse 
oblige. 

“We’re all comics. It's just that 
we don't recognize it,” Fenwick 
said on a recent visit to the United 


States from Rome, where she is 
working with the United Nations 
on world hunger. 

“I don't thmk Lacey will ever 
come back because I think he’s 
interested in the political scene in 
Washington and I'm no longer a 
part of it” 

Trudeau's latest venture is 
“Rap Master Ronnie;” a cabaret 
revue of satirical songs that he has 
written with the composer Eliza- 
beth Swados, who collaborated 
with him for last year’s musical 
“Doonesbury.” 

“From the point of view of 
someone who makes his living at 
it, there’s beat a dangerous devel- 
opment in satire in the last 10 
years in that it has become unre- 
lenting u its hipness and its 
scorched-earth mentality,” Tru- 
deau observed recently. “When 
there’s no moral component, 
nothing of value is left standing. 
That’s one thing we hope we’ve 
overcome in this revue.” 

“Rap Master Ronnie,” offered 
Trudeau and Swados greater free- 
dom than “Doonesbury,” since 
they didn't have to write for char- 
acters about whom people had 
pro-conceived notions. But if the 
show's playful title suggests a 
light topical spoof, both Trudeau 
and Swados see the revue as a 
serious political endeavor that has 
involved much soul-searching. 

“The characters of Ronald and 
Nancy Reagan are used very spar- 
ingly,” Trudeau emphasized. “We 
wanted to avoid a skitiike quality. 
It’s not The First Family Rides 
Again.’ These characters have 
counterparts in the real world." 


By William Safire 

W ashington — There are 
no good seats on the zoo 
plane. 

It was the presidential c a mp ai g n 
of 1968 and. aboard Richard Nix- 
on’s plane, press aide Ronald 
Zeigler criticized a reporter who 
had written a piece criticizing tbs 
candidate. Zeigler joked, "YouTl 
□ever get off the zoo plane after 
this." 

Five years later, the phrase ap- 
peared in print: Jules Witcover. 
writing in The Washington Post of 
a Republican with reporter's cre- 
dentials aboard tire Democrats’ 
campaign plane; defined the tom: 
“She was shunted lo the zoo plane 
— the No. 2 plane in the McGov- 
ern entourage. 

“It was so n-irwri hy reporters 
because it mostly carried television 
cameramen and technicians —‘the 

animals’ in the quasi -aiTectionate, 
quasi-snobbish parlance of politi- 
cal campaigns.** 

The phrase remains with us, bor- 
rowing deeper into the poiincal- 
joumalistic lingo. I asked my New 
York Times colleague Steven R. 
W risman if the writing press really 
dumped this way on the photo- 
graphic press. 

His answer: “The lighting, cam- 
era and sound operators work the 
longest hours of anyone. Generally, 
they have the most reason to carry 
cm at the end of the day op their 
plane: throwing food, drinking, 
partying, etc. Hence their nick- 
names as animals or even as The 
Visigoths or The Goths. [Honest.)” 

The origin of animalY! “It would 
seem to go back to fraternity talk,” 
speculates Wd&maru “as in ‘Ani- 
mal House.’ " 

“An animal," he continues, “is 
fraternity lingo for ‘happy-go- 
lucky slob.’ And where do animals 
live? Sample phrase: This place is 
like a zoo.' " 

Tune’s account of the press's 
cross-flagellation went on: “Life on 
a plane can lead to a 

curious sociological hierarchy, 
which ranges bran the big feet, top 
national correspondents who come 
aboard for a few days and figura- 
tively step on the toes of regular 
reporters, to the roaches, local 
newsmen who travel only on one 

leg of * U7p.” 

The origin of Big Foot: When 
Hedrick Smith of Ine New York 
Times, with his foot in a cast, 
joined tire press plane in the 1980 


campaign, his Tones coHeapw* qb 
the regular beat, Drummond 
Ayres, good-humoredly dubbed 

him that 

But roaches is mean. Dave Beck- 
with. the Tune magazine reporter 
who first caught the term bring 
used, says tire term is not as pgota- 
tive as it sounds: “Say you’re rat a 
plane, an intrastate flight from one 
part of Illinois to another, and a]] 

of the Chicago reporters fill up the 
seats on the flight; then you might 
hear the word roaches to describe 
them. I think it's fairly new.” 

THE appearance of a serious 
new dictionary is always good 
news. Webster's □ New Riverside 
University Dtctionazy is an rq. 
widdy name for the latest lexico- 
graphical effort of Houghton Miff- 
lin. but some of senior editor Anue 
Soukbanov’s short essays on ety- 
mology have the light tomb of ojg. 
inal scholarship: Under desperaio, 
for example, we find that loth-cen- 
tury Spam had a powerful influ- 
ence on Fnglish life and langnng ^ 
The -ado suffix “was added to 
words that were not borrowed from 
Spanish to fonn words that did not 
exist in Spanish.” ''Desperado," the 
entry continues, “is simply a re- 
fashioning of the English word db- 
perate •” Spanish-influenced words 
with the -ado ending indude bram. 
do and tornado. 

Bluestocking is a “pedantic wom- 
an" (not to be confused with bbe- 
nase, winch is found in the superb 
Merriam- Webster’s Ninth ttrilc- 
giale, to mean “one who advocates 
a rigorous moral cods,” and which 
most of os would call a “prude” or, 
as the Riverside says, “a puritanical 
person”). 

The Riverside word history; 
“The term bluestocking seems al- 
ways to have been one of contempt 
and derision, for it originally signi- 
fied one who was informally and 
unfashionabhr dressed in blue wor- 
sted rather than black sOk stock- 
ings.” Bluestocking Societies woe 
female literary dubs of 1 8tb-centn- 
ry London, scorned by idler ladies. 
TSince the literary gatherings were 
organized and attended primarily 
by women, the term bluestocking 
was transferred, sneer and all, lo 
any woman with pretensions or as- 
pirations to literature and learn- 
ing.” 

New York Tima Service 
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